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PROCEEDINGS: 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
AT THE MEETING [N BOSTON, MASS. 1917 


The annual meeting of the Society, being the hatred 
twemy-ninth regular meeting since its establishment, was held 
in Boston, Mass., in the House of the American Academy of 
Arts ond Seiénees, 28 Newhury Street, on Tuesday and Wed- 
neaday of Easter Week, April 1th and 21th, 1917, 

The following members wure present at one or more of the 
Seasions : 





Alsbote De Lenny Jietrow Ogden, Mind 
Abbott, Mrs Edgerton Jewett Sanders 
Albright Ellis Kellie Retimlds 
Arnolil Finilerton Kyle Sehoff 
Barret Cavin Lanman ‘Steels 
Barton Gellat Magoun Teteshe 
Bates,’ Mrs. Cottheil Martin Torrey 
Fireastod Grunt Montgomery Vive linda 
Burrage Gray Moore, 0. F. Warren 
Cadbury Grar, Mra, Moore, Mr G, FL Worren 
Cumoy Hnras Morgenstern Westermayr 
(Cheater Honchoett, Mra = Muuss-Arnolt Winslow 
Chay Haupt Nie, J.B. Wolfson 
Coomnraswamy Hopkins Opplen Worrell 
Crandon Hussey, Mise 


[Tota]: 5S] 


The first session was held on Tuesday morning, beginning at 
11:15 a, M., the President, Professor Barton, being in the chair, 

The reading of the Proceedings of the mecting in Washing. 
ton, April 24th, 25th, and 26th, 1916, was dispenst with, as 
they had Teen publisht in the Joumwan (36. 4298-443). ‘There 
hwing no corrections, they were approved as printed. 


'} JAOS 37 
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The Committes of Arrangements presented tts report, thru 
Professor Lanman, in the form of printed programm The 


‘oon at two. A fifth session, if it should be found desirable to 
fotd one, was appointed for Thursday morning at half past 
nine. It was announst that thero would be an informal gather- 
ing of the members on Tuesday evening in the Reading Room of 
the House of the American Academy; that the session on Weil- 
nesday morning would be devoted te papers dealing with the 
historival study of religion and to those of a more general 
character: that the members of the Society were invited to be 
the emesis of the local members at jnncheon—the ladies at the 
College Club, the men at the Harvard Club—on Wednesday ot 
one o'clock: that ihe annual dinner, at which the local mem- 
bers would éntertain the visiting members, would take place 
at the Hotel Brunswick on Wednesday evening at half past 
seven; and that-a eommittee of local mambers would be glad 
to show visitors over the Widener Library of Harvard. Um- 
versity, the Semitic Museum, the University Museum, and other 
points of inberest in Cambridge, at the close of the meeting. 

It was voted to send u telegram of greeting to the Soviety’s 
oldest member, Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, and likewise to 
Professor Crawford H. Toy: 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Franklin Edgerton, 
presented the following report: 

Gn account of tho continuance of the war tu Berope, the iiternationn 
‘eorrespondaned of the Society vontinuns to bo at a lo eb, and tha See 
retary"s duties during the past year lar been concernd mainly with @ur 
luternal ond domestic affairs. 

This year hes been markt by one crent of prime importanee in the lis 
tory of our Sorieaty—the formation of « Middle West Branch. At Inst 
year's meeting the Directors appointed a committes, consisting of Pro- 
feesurs Rreastod, Olmstead, Morgenstern, and Clay, to consider the founiling 
ef mach an branch, This committer enld a meeting of Orieutaliste of the 
Mildie West, ta convene ab Chieage on January STth, 1017. An excellent 
program war arranged an gucnesefully cartied out. An oseeount of the 
proceeding» has been poblleht in the Jounwal (36. 423425). The attensl- 
woce at the meeting, the interest shown, and the number of oew mombere 
pledgd to our Society hav olredy jnstified the formation of this branch, 


sueveeding sessions were appointed for Tuesday afternoon at 
two, Wednesday morning at-half past nine, Wednesday after- 7 > 
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whith wil, I belley, he of the greatest benefit to the work of the Society 
fa @ whole, | 

The program of the mectings this year hus Teen arranged ancording 
to the plau adopted last year, which seemd to prove muccessful and satie 
fictory,, In order to facilitate and eaeoirage general disoneion, the 
authors of the papers to be presented wer oskt thin vear to submit in 


aivance brief abstracts of their communications, these alutracts to be sin? 
to'sll members indicating their intention to be present. The sume abstracts 


hav also been sent to the press of Boston, in the hope of calling atton- 


‘Hon to the work of the Society by farilitating the publieation of accurut 


Deth has been unusually severe on the membership of the Booiety during 
the past.twelrmonth It has deprived us of twely members, nine activ and 
three honorary, som of them of great distinction in the field of Oriental) 
stoitios and activ in the work of our Society, 

Avuvers Hawri, easily ihe dean of French Indologints, died at Paris 
Ou the Lith of April, 1916, in his Sad year. He had been an honorary 
membor of the Society since 1894, He wan alsy an honorary member of 
the Brithih Royal Asiatic Socisty, « corresponding member of the Imperial 
Russian Acailemy of Sciences, a member of the Académie ies Inscriptions 
ot Helles Lattres, and a member of numerus other lerned soclotios, M. Barth 
naver held any academic post, and indeed had little weademis training: 
he waw 3. self-made acolar., His Religions de J'Inde (Paris, 1879) waa not 
only the firet work of ite kind eronclogieally, but Was remarkable in other 
respect. Few books hav over been written on so large a field whinti 
wer eo thoroly original, and few tooke 60 original hav been at the same 
time. so Ipeid, 20 sane, ani eo comprekensiy, Tt is these earnctoristion that 
hay combined to make the book ome of prime value even to this day. 
And these ar the carncteristics of all of Barth's later work, *hich hus 
vonasisted mostly of critiques and reviews, somtimes dealing with single 
publications, somtimes summing up tho general progress of knélidge on 
# more-or-less wile finld. It may fairly be said that many of Barth's 
brief articles har been worth more than stout beoks, and that many of 
his reviews hav been more valuable than the works which cecasiond thum. 

JAure Bouctes, CL5., LiD., who had been au honorary member of this 
Society since 1890, dind at his homo in Edinburgh on Oct. dd, 1916, at 





‘the age of 84. Becntiss of the fact that he establish beth the fnadian 


Antiquory (in 1872) ani the Epigraphia Jndica (first volume publish 


te 1892) and beewuse of tis numerys monumental publications he may 


rightfully be desigrsted av in large mesure the founder of the mintorn 
science of Indian archeology am! epigrafy. He became hed of the Arches 
blogical Survey of Western India in 1878, of the Archaeologien! Survey of 
Southern Iniin in 1551, and of the united Archucological Survers af 
Tuidia ia 1886. Among bis moit important works mr: The (sve Temples 
of India (with J. Fergweon, 1850): Buddhie Cares aad their Inacrip- 
fons (1883); and Core Temples of Klurd (1887). 

Profewer Sir Gasrow Maarseo died on Jime 30th, 1036, at the age of 
TO. By his deth our Boclety lowt one of the most eminent honorary tmem- 
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tere (he wae elooted in 1589) mod the workd ont af ite moot distinguiaht 
seotara, iin Life was tatkt by extraordinary wetivity and uefnines and 
was erdwad with sloost evry bovor that w mon of lerning ewi cornt, from 
the time when he wna imade Professor of Egyptology in the Eenlo dew 
Haute: Etwiles at the age of twenty-three, ans) in te Callige de France 
ont the page ot twenty-seven, fo the year 1000, when he rowdivd the dig 
fination (rare for » foreier} of an English knighthood in recognition of 
‘hie achlevments na Director of the Servien of Antiquities in Egypt. The 
eulue of bie contributions ta Egyptology in hold to be eunrmus He wns, 
moreover, one of that never too coanman typ of ecilars who kno how 
to combine acientile industry aud securser with lucid and skilfol popular 
fia Ancient History of the Peoples of thy Ciamigal Oprivat 
hos mailo those erly times alive and real for those who ema not follo his 
We all feel not only professionally but nico personally the deepest 
seuse of bereavment in the low of Dr. Wont Haret Wakn, whom lowe 
life of usefulness ended on Auguat 28th, 1916. He wis ane of our oldest 
one of the Ieniers iu the Socloty"s work, Ho was President from 1590 
wy 1804 anil again in 1900-1910, No fow seutances cod mlxpntly expresé 
what Dr; Ward has been to gor Society, Huther than attempt wuch a 
tank, E refer to Professor Justrow's aide mumoorial sketch recently printed 
im the Jounman (30. 259-241). | 
Another of our most activ and distinguish members, the Her Dr. 
Fuaxcrs Daows, died in New York ov Gvtoter 15th, 1016. He had bonw 
canmected «ince 1879 with Unlon ‘Theologienl Beminary, where he bocmme 


Profesor of Heluew anil Cognate Langunges in 1500 and President in 
1004. He woe not only ono of the most noted theologians of the gountry, 
hut aleo an eminent Orientalivt and productiy poolar, especially In thw Beli 
of finhrew. lexicografy. We was octivly interested in the work of the 
Soolety, of whith be had boon 9 Inyal and devoted membur «ince 1551. 
Oriental studies generally and Egyptological researches in purtionlar bev 
joxt w genera eapporter in Mr, Eexucr Fumrrow Coxe, Jn, of Philodel- 
pliia, whe died on. Geptember 20th, 1910. Tho not scolar hy taining, 
hw took op gctiv and intelligent interest in. the antiquities af Egypt from 
an erly perind of his Hite, and repeatedly risitod that country. Later he 
fitted out we expeditions to Nubia and Egypt, which wor conducted ly 
the University of Penoeylramia Mossum, in 1007 and again in 1915, Tho 
lntter expedition wna #til engaged in fruitful resorch al the the of its 
patron's deth, Mr. Coxe wae provident of the Baar) of Managers of the 
Maxeurn of thi University of Pennsylvania, and ena a life member of 
ont Suekety, which he jeied in LOE. = 
Profesor Levi H. Ruwais, a member of the Society sinse 1553, ded 
om Ideember 27th, 1916, Ho had been on the staff of Amberst College 
ainge (S77, av inetronter and profemor in the departmente of Latin and 
Greek. Hie claim (o distinction aa an Orientalist rests on the fart that 
he prepared the first PAli book ever isaned in Amerioa—the Niae JAtebws 
(1536), » most conveniont Little volume, whick has beew veefol to mine fo 
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student beginning the study of Pall, Among hia avecntions wer botany qui 
qenealogy, on twth of which subjects lie wrote many minor articles aol 
 Peifessor Hexey Pracvsox, who hocame a member of the Boclety in 
1876, died at hia bome in Hartford, Ceas., on March 30th, UIT, In hie 
70th your. He wae a mau of variod interests and manifold octivities—n 
clergyman of the Fplssopel Church, a professor of History anil Politica! 
Seinndn, ‘un educator (he wns for som yeare hed of St Paul's Sehwol 
nt Concord, Ne HL), and an author af books and monografe on historical 
mabjects 

Dean Sauter Hint, DD, DCL, LED, died February 25th, 117. 
He, too, had a wide runge of interests, and be attaind markt distinction li 
severn? fields, For many years he was professor—tirst of Mathomatics, 
then of Latin—in Trinity College. He becaine professor and vire-dean 
id Berkeley Divinity Schovl, Middletown, Conn. in 1890, anid dean In 
1008: ‘This hist position he held at the thme of hie eth, Tle was also 
socretary of the Hocse of Bishops of hid Church since 1886; president of 


the Connecticnt Historical Soclety sinen 1200; tnd a senator of hi Bota 
“Kappa since 1892. Ho waa a olussicist of sdlistinetion; edited the Batires 
of Péraiue and of Jovennl; and wae af one time secretary and Inter 
president (180) of the American Philologival Association. He was alvo 
netivly interested in Oriental, expecially Hebrow, studies, and edited the 
Mosarabie Witergy. He was a momber of the Society sinee 1870. 

‘The Rev. Heoo W. Horruaxs, Ph.D,, for twenty-two yeare pastor of 
At Paul's Evangelical Latheran Church, Brooklyn, N- ¥., died very and: 
only on February 3d, 1217, He woe formerly n student of Semitic: lan- 
guuges at New York Uulversity, under Professor Prince, aad hod heen = 
inember of the Society since 1500. 





‘Professor Pmxcrval, Lowa, the celebrate! astronomer, diel on Novem- 
ber 13th, 1016, ut Flagstaff, Arisoun. His scientific and scolarly activi 


ties wer coniined to the field of astronomy, in which he wae not only en 
able scolar but also a -beilliant popularier. But his setiv interest in the 
Orient iv nitested by bis authorship of suck books ss The Soul of (he 
Far Kast, Qecwll Japan, ete, ae wel os by bis membership in our Socivty 
(dinee 1803) nnd in tho Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Rev. Weaver Boanpwan Vanpenpocant, a member of the Society 
sine 111, died om Jonnary Sth, 1917. He was o gradonte of Trinity 
Collese (1903), and had been a member of the faculty of Barkales 
Divinity School, Middletown, Comn., einer 1970, 

In couchiding this report the Corresponiling Seeretary jlosires Lo express 
hia very grateful approciatio: of the ¢ordial and helpful cooperntion 
aceorded him by his ello snembery and especially by the Recording See- 


Tribute was paid to some of the members whose death was 
reported: Professor Hopkina spoke on 4M. Barth and Mr, 
Burgess; Professor Lanman made appreciative remarks concern 
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ing Professor’ Hart, Professor Elwell, Mr. Burgess, and M. 
Barth: Professor Jastrow spoke on Mr, Coxe; Professors Gott- 
heil and Barton and Mr, Steelo referd to the character and 
achievnments of President Brown. 

Professor Tamman then tend a letter from Ceylon. regarding 
the publication of commentaries:on the Buddhist Tripitaka anil 
their gratuitous distribution to libraries in this comitry. 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
The Treasurer, Profeasor Albert 'T. Clay, presented the fol- 
“RECEIPTS AND EXPExUITUNES ror roe Yram exprxa Immc, 31, 1916 





ehh 
Balance from old-addount, Deo, 31, 1915 . Scho 43105.40 
NOR OG eke cds cia pedi poe Wacwevnewseatenatesss SISIKID 
Life memtinrahip fre... ..c<0eeees SesSebeipl eves eeseys | STD 
Hales of publicntions .....¢.<e-enerereceres erected orE.59 
Tuterest on bonds: Virginian Railway: Oei|2c% spasseey —-O00 
Lackawanna Steel Uo. ....cc.005... 100,00 
Minn. General Wlectria Co, ci....... 60,00 
Interest on balances, to Jone BO, 1916) ........200seee- — 1 O6 225n.70 
6542700 
Earpeadilures 
Printing of tho Journal, vol, 36, part 1 c......e-.c-02- BOBEAT 
Printing, poatuge, end eerieal work for the Coerespoitng 
Soeretary .. ceeesseedee ‘S@81 
Printing of potices atieiity the Journal =A ee pe 14.08 
Printing lls, #te., and mailing for the Treasurer ...... 19.80 
Library secount: 1 cama tbe aeatian hs Taare. te. 400 B74 
Clerical work ..2.0.-..-cc.accececee. @72.00 
elassification. of Japances bods Vee 13.50 1347.75 
Balanet 16 new accoont . 2.1) 6. cee enevenee vue eada OT 
“$5427,08 


In addition te the balance of @4079-28 deposited with Yulo Univeralty, 
the Treasurer of thot institution holds the following bonds foy the Tremeurer 
of the Bociety: 


= Lackawanna Steel Company ...----........... S200) 
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“Al the iist meeting the Treamcer requested the permission of the 
Socloty to make a. readjustment of the funds, eo as to create o Life Mom- 
berihtp Pum! and to re-estnblich » fund to be known as the Whitney Fund. 
He wluy ake for permission to fix a stuted «um os principal for the 
Bradley and Cothea) Funda, so that the interest accruing could bo used 
for puttiention and other purposes, ‘The Directors suthorize| him, pro- 
vided ther be no logal obetaries, to mae the sorpiue of all Funds above 
the original sununt, and the interest annually aceruing thereon, for the 
he-es binent of such fonds os may hove been ollowed to lnpee, and 
for the publication of the Journal and other works. 

Subsequently, in examining the minutes of tho Boolsty, the Treasnrer 
found that practically everything that he har asked permission to dq had 
yoors ayo been ordered by the Boelety. 

The minutes for May, 140, state that ‘the Tresaurer reported a gift 
from Mr, A. I, Cotheal of New York, one of the oldest members of tho 
Soviety, and long a director, of one thousand dollars Intended by the donor 
83 6 fuclevs of » Publication Fund and preseribed by him to be invested 
that its interest may be used to help in defraying the cost of the Journal 
and Proceedings’ (PAOS 15, ii}. 

Two yrare later wo find it recorded that ‘the Treasurer further received, 
April 4, 1592, from an ancuymous giver, the sum of one thousand dollars 
{not included In the foregoing elatement) to be added to the Socioty's 
Publication Fond; the principal of said sum to be left intnct, and its 
interest to ho tsed townrds dofraying the Society's expenses of publica- 
tien, The gift was made se ‘‘a help to the Bociety'' aud in the hope 
that the gift—along with the gift of the like sum from Mr. Cotheal—might 
serve aso ‘‘ suggestion and encouragement to others to do likewise’’ * (PAGS 
15. oxi). The Treasurer wishes to add that the anonymous bencfactor 
ran the late William Thwight Whitney. 

In April, 1802, it was voted ‘that heneeforth the fem received in com 
position for annual aaseeements to constitute Life Members be treated by the 
Treasurer aa part of the Capital Fond of the Society’ (PAGS 15, cxhii), 

Is going tack to the minutes of May, 1585, pearly thirty years earlier, 
shortly after the death of the Hon. Charles W. Bradley, LID, of New 
Haven, wo find it recorded that bia donations to the Society's collections of 
books and MSS. had been vastly greater than those of any other person, and 
that, by means of personal solicitation he tad brought to the treasury more 
than 2 thousand dollars, a part of it for the gpecitic object of the purchase 
of a font of Chinese type (PAOS &. teil). 

After careful consideration of alf matters connected with these founla- 
tins andj the present financial etutus of the Society, the Treasurer wishes 
to present the following Het of capitalized fonds, the interest of which 
eat be need for publication purposes, ut tho sume time expressing the 
hope that the reporta of Treasurers in future will annually record them 
for the benefit of tho members, av a ‘suggestion aml encouragement to 
others to do likewise, * 
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CAnTALIRE® Pox 





Charter W. Brailes Food ,..-....-..... Shit 
Alexaniier 1. Cotheal Pun . . ee 
Willan Drvright Whitney Pimid . ... 1000 
‘Life Membership Tund .:...:.....-.. .. 2016 

$787 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
We horeby certify that we hove @umined the seegunt of the Tregsurer 
of the Goclety, ami have found thi some correct, and that the foregeing 
avevwnt fe in eouformity therewith. We have ales eompared the entrine 
with the rourhere anil the account book na helil for the Borlety by the 
‘Trenaurer of Yate University, and have found all correct: 
FP. W. Wiataua 
. Chases ©. Tomy ——_ 
New Haves, Coys, April 4, 1817, 


It was voted to postpone consideration of the remaining items 
of business to the next business session ot Wednesday afternoon. 
The President then deliverd the annual address, the subject 
being ‘Ancient Babylonian Expressions of the Religious Spirit.’ 

In view of the length of the morning session it was decided 
to reconvene at 2:30 Pp. st. instead of at 2 pe. Mw. Thereupon 
at 1:15 p. w., the Society toole a recess until the time set, 


SECOND SESSION 
The suconi! session began at 2:36 e, M., with the President in 
the chair. wording to the fixt program prepared by the Cor- 
responding Seeretary, the Society proceeded at once to the 
heiring of communications, in the following order: 


Profesor FL Gnaxr, of Smith Callage: mith College tablets of the 
period of the Pitet Babylonian Dynasty. 

Nearly » score of tablets from the collection at Smith College, 
presente! in fareimile, troonaliteration, amd oanelation. They com 
prise eourt agreements, moles, jouus, lomees, receipts, sed) lists from 
the reigon of Sanmsuilun, Abieshun, Ammiditann, ete, One espe 
tially interesting tablet iv a lege) document concerning the family 
status af goer) on of the gel Ramman, 

Profemor A. V, W. Jactsox, of Columbian University; Added riyme: 
logical notes on the OM Persian Toseriptions, (Presented li belef aletract 
the Gorrespomiing Seeretary. } 

(1) Etsmulagieal support of the interpretation of OF. cw 'wtho 
aa Werte! form, imenning ‘he Med." (2) A puesitile additions! ten 





ae: 
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at eserveag from the Baluchi that the mdjective OF. wedmrdiyud 
mea ‘by a naturel death." (7) Brief vtrmolagical comments ov 

ecm other OP. works 
 Profesmr L. C; Baumer, of Trinity College; Hindu seulptore ong areli 
Ef the eonelosions of the medler peyebology of benuty be areeptet, 
there appiar tensond why Inter Hinilu sculpture fnlla far short of 
high: ntininment: the ofort to portray the epiritual fry violating the 
daws of inettter aed by misrepraenting ity organized forme fe on 
Wogien! proveeding, sx might be expects! from artiste who handled 
oO material whose very oxistesco waa held to bo an insion, The alvew 
Of architecture seem to hold it back from the greatest foults of Hindu 
Professor J. H. Bmeseten, of the University of Chicago: The earliest 
bouts on the Nile, (Tilustrated with photographie projections }—Remnrks 


by Mr, Schoff anit Dr. Nios 


Profesor FW. Horgina, of Yale University: Indie and Indian retighoes 
periliois, (Printed in the JOURNAL, 37. 73-34.]—Hemarke br Professors 
Carnoy.anf Insteow, 

Dr, J.B. Niss, of Brooklyn, N. Yo: Le 7 MMAN the correet reailing for 
the Ideogrant Ga-i 77 1—Remarks by Profesor Clay. 

The author bas ti his collection = tablet in which the city Tmo be 

: éd written aot G04 os ual, tot OMMAW. Thie dow 
mot prove that the luttor by the same ss the former, lt lb polute In 
thas direction, and j¢ does prove that there was  eity onmed Ueom 
in Babylonia. 

Professor K. Fotimrox, of the Oberlin Behool of Thoalogy: Dow 
Teainh teach Ue inviolability of Jermanlem at Ie 1, £15—Remarks by 
Professor ArnoliL. 

The chief profitem of anti-Aseyrian prophecies iv whether Teaiat 
tamght thn iInviclability of Zion, Ya 10. 5-15 is the key to theee prophe- 
cles, Ve. 10-15 and ve. O-Ta iullente a rontraat between Jaliweb's anil 
Assyria 's theories of Asayria’s conquesta. Jahweh's theory: Assyrian is 
his instrument of pontshment; Assyria ‘ys theory: Assyria conquers in its 
own. power Ve, THI? indleste a ecotmet between Jaheral'e asad Amy- 
rin "s plone, Johweli's plan: chostlernent, Jerualem to be vlthmately 
saved: Anyria’s pin: deetrnction, Vs. 7-12 bn their present form 
Gre secondary. Copnelusion: Teninh doce mol toach the inviolalility of 
dertsalem, 

Profesor J. A. Moxroowerny, of the University of Ponnaylrania: A 
Giristion incantation bow! in the * Manicharan’ evripit. 

Ag example of a well-known pla of charme from Babylonian, writtes 
on the inside of clay bowls, in an Armmale dialect, This com 
tinkiae, o» the charm inclifles, along with the lavocation of pagan anil 
Jewieh deities ond angels, aleo the Trinitarian formula. 

Prefer (. (. Tonmst, of Yale University: Three paseagne fron the 
Korum: |, The sbabidet of-bein (5,105). & ‘The dng Bagim’ (14 4, 
WW). 3. An-emeniation of the text (4, 14). 
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The Corresponding Sberetary then presented in abstract 
papers submitted by members unable to be present at the 
sessions, in the following order: 


Te. F.  Busaxe ond Dr. A. Euum, of Johns Hopking University; A 
pew Hebrew Grammar. 

Thw wuthors have felt the need of # practical Helrew grammar, and 
the present work ja un attempt to wupply tliat want It is believed: 
that the combined Inbore of two wcholars, one especially interested in 
Hinguistic science and one with o native command of Hobrew, will 
prodiase im work lwtter adapted ta the needs of students than any 
yet pubtisht, 

The gramimor will consist of two volumes, the first containing all 
the moet eseentia! facts, and the second enlarging ot and empple 
menting the fire. The chief features of the work will be: eslentifie 
accuracy, practinal arrangemont, simplification of difficult points, mn- 
rersation, ehrestimathy. 

Tr. F. BR. Bare, of Jobos Hopkins University: (2) The etymology of 
the Semitic particle ba, ‘like’; (b) Tha compound particle fiim {un 
Hetrew—Remarks by Profesor Haupt. 

ta) The Semitic particle ka ly aupposed by many to be ® noun 
moaning ‘likeness standing m the construct state beforo a genitive, 
It scema, however, to be identien! with the demonstrative elemmt & 
which occurs in many ihenoustrative pronouns, «, g. Aribie dhalika, 
Aramale dek, Ethiopie zekw, eto. That such be the cose enema to be 
hiown by the fact that comparative particles meaning ‘as, so," in 
other Ianguages are often derived from pronominal elememta; o g. 
English so and as (originally alvo) are conneeted with the Indo- 
European pronominal root wea (Ekt. aro, Lot. aeus, ‘hin, her"), ete. 

(b) Phe ecapeund partitia biim has a variety of mexnings depsnd- 
ing on the various meanings of i and im. [ts most important mean- 
ing ia “bot’ after a negative, German sondern, In thie moaning it 
referred originally to what preeeded, the pdversative idea referring 
to what follows (eing developed on the reeuli of the collocation. In 
such @ smtmeo in Hebrew as ‘the bores is not white but hinck’ the 
original meaning was either ‘the horse is not white, if sof (wo, the) 
black." or *, ... not white, verily met, (it is) black." Both eoneep- 
tome are supported by parallels in other langunges 

Professor E. W. Far, of the University of Texas: indo-Iranian direction 





Notes on the etymology of weveral such adjectives: ji-h-md-, poo 
lerlus aie, #te. 

Dr. B. Lauren, of the Piel] Museusi of Natural History: The vigesimal 
aod decimal wretems in the Ainw numerals, oud rome remarks on. Ainu 
phonology, — 

Ly the first part of this paper an analysis is given of the numerals 
eommon to the three principal dialects of Ainu, thoee of Yezo, Sag- 
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bali, and Kuril, ‘This system is thoroly vigesimal, the momber 5 
being exprest. by the word, for ‘hand’ and. the highest mit hemg 
60, Years ago the writer found in the southeastern part of Saghalin 


aleo o decimal qywtem of counting, hitherto unknown, It is ahown 
that this progress ‘wus made under the influence of the Manchu, who 
establisht some kind of suxerninty over Saghalin dn the 15th century. 
The second part of the investigation ia devoted to & discomion of the 
puonetics of the Ainu speech with special reference to the Baghalin 
(islet, the writer comparing his own date ani conclusions with the 
sheervations recently made by a Polish scholar, Pil'sudski, and Abbé 
Rouseelot. An ottempt in made at reconstrocting the ancient von- 


sonantal wyxtem of the language, which beard no resemblanes to any 
Intguage with which Ainy has erroneously boen compared, that is, 


Altalc, Tndo-Buropenn, Semitic, or Bask. Ainn tx at present an tse 
inted Inuguage, ite congeners, if they ever existed, being extinrt long 


ARO. 
Dr, T. M. Caxswowtes, of the TU. 8, Nations! Museom: Jewish anlets 
in. the Duited Siates National Museum. [Printed in the Joumvat, 37. 


48-56.) 
Dr, Moses Sewer, of Jolms Hopkins University: ¢ es an old plural end 
tag of the Hebrew noun. 


The schedule of papers for the session being thus completed, 
the Society proceeded to the consideration of items of business 
not taken up at.the morning session, 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 
The Librarian, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the follow- 
ing re : ot a 


The work of entuloguing the Library, which was made possible by gen: 
erous gifts from Professor J. R. Jewett and appropriations from the 
Rocloty’s treasury, ie now practically completed, Besides the reguiar 
eutalog, there has been prepared a shelf-list, which will be used in the 
urinting af the eatalog for distribution to the members, 

Professor Torrey has very kindly remdared. valuable services in connec 
tion with the Turkish books ix Arabis churacters, os woll as tho Turkish 
ind Acnble manuscripts; and Professor Hopkins hes been helpful in the 
listing of the Sanskrit works. Tho Librarian wishes to express here his 
gratitude to there scholars. The books in Chintes an! Joponess have boon 
classified: by students acquainted with these langues. There remain 
ahont £0 Arahie books and 00 Turkieh books in Armenian characters, which 
the Librarian hopes to see entalogued without delay. 

It is hoped tat the printed ist may be in the bands of the members 
before the next mosting, ‘The cost of publishing it, estimated to be 
beteven fire and si hundred dollars, will bo covered, if at all possibile, 
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withtart recoime to the foie of the Soelety. A gift of #10) for thir 
purpose hae been reeeived from Mra. Jomes B. Nies; othor gifte that the 
Librarian hoped to be able te uneounce have oot yot materialized, 

‘The Librarian takes thie oocasion to repent that he ie mad te lend 
the iwioke of the Society to the wenbers In this way the Literary eas 
he of eerrice expecially to those far removed from the large Hbraries of 
the tan. 

The following if o list of the principal arceesiane tiring the past pear: 
cid eget ea Gara adbe reig hangs eyzaes wok 15, 
nie the Lore of the Avesta, iy Lawrence FH. Mills. 

Rilkaal of Poses Names from the Temple Sehool of Nippur, by Edward 
Chiern 

Publie Admintatration in Ancient Todia, by Promathanath Banerjea 

South Tndisn Images of Gote aud Goddess, by H. Krishna Sastri, 

Architecture ond Seulpture lo Mysore, oo. 1, by BR. Naruscimhachar, 

Te Litre de Ja Création et do 1 Histoire, by CL Hunrt. 

Tarikh-1 Juhiinnehi of Juwnyni, by Mirth Muhammad of Qarwin. 

Atpatavtin and Nirangaatan . tr. by Sohrab Jamshrdjee Bulewea, 

The Coming sui! Passing 5?) Zoronhher by. Ruby, 

The Povtry of Ancient Persia, by M. Pithawnlla. 

The Tribes nod Castes of the Central Frovinees of India, tyr KE. V. Hoasell, 
vols. 1, 2, 4 

The Guvyraphical Part of the Nuzhat ol-Quinh, by Humid ADA Mustaut 
al-Qnzving, . 
The Origins of tho Islamic State, by Ahmad ihm Yahya, calle) o)-Batmibari, 
tr. PK. Hitt, rol, 

The Shans, by W. W. Cochrane, wal. 1 

Rome Principles of Algonqain Word formation, liy Wi Jones. 

An Account of the Difforent Existing Systems of Sanskrit Grnmmar, by 
8. K. Bolvalkar, 

Tntreduction to Ioilenesian Linguteties, bey E Brenilstetter. 

Thi Bduiational Direetory of Todi, 1910. 





ELECTION OF HONORARY MEMBERS 
The Corresponding Secretary then presented the report of 

the Direetors regarding new members. recommending the elec- 
tion of 72 corporate and 2 honorary members, In ordey 
to give the Directors opportunity for further consideration, 
it was voted to postpone the elestion of corporate members 
fo 4 wulwequent session. The honorary members were elected 
by tinanimous vote, 24 follows: 

Prefesor Roorach CHayassm 

Professor Syivare Livi 
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| ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1917-1918 
The committee appointed to nominite officers for the year 


1917-1914, consisting of Dr. Charles J. Ogden, Mr. Wilfred H. 


Schoif, and Dr. dames B, Nies, presented its report thra Dr. 


Preaident—Profespor Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven. 


Viog Previdente—Profesaoe Richard J, H. Gottheil, of Now York: Pro- 
feemr Muurire Binoufield, of Baltimore; Professur Heury Preserved 
Suilth, of New York. 

Corresponding Secretury—Protessor Franklin Edgertew, of Philadelphia. 

Recording Seerelary—thr, George C. 0. Hana, of New York. 

Treasury rofesaor Albert T. Clay, af New Haven. 

Libraries—Professor Albert. T. Clay, of New Haven. 

Editors of the dowrant—Profeseor James A. Montgamery, of Philadel 
phis; Dr. Gorge CO. Hans, of New York 

Directors, Class of 1960-—Profeseor Paul Haupt, of Baltimore; Profesor 
Jumes Bichard Jewett, of Cambridge; Profesor Roland G, Kent, of 

‘The officers thos nominated were therenpot duly elected. 
The Society then adjourned for the day. 





THIRD SESSION 

The third-session began at 9:82 a, a. on Wednesday morning, 
iti the House of the Academy, with the President in the chair. 

‘The Corresponding Secretary read a telegram from Professor 
Gilderaleeve in whieh he thankt the Society for its message of 
greeting and sent best wishes for the success of the meeting. 

The following communication was then presented : 

Profemor C. ¢..Tounex, of Yate University: The need of an Amarican 


After the discussion it waa voted to refer the question of the 
establishment of an American Oriental Review to the Publica: 
tion Committee with power to take action, if feasible. 

‘The reading of communications was contimued, #8 follows : 

Mr. L. Dowrszax, of the American Geographical Soelety: The aife of 
Constuntiaoplw: = frctur of bisterleal valoe, ‘(Presented in. abetract by 
iim Carrespaniling Seerotary.) [Printed in the Jounxat, a7, ft-T1.] 
Professor 0. Ro Lan max, of Harvard Univernity: The Harvard Orimial 
Serle: ite purpoce and entbacks and progrese—Remarks by Mr, Wester- 
mayr, frofesor Fullorton, Dr. Contiaraseamy, and Professor Barton, 
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ina with the all of the Inte Henry Clarke Warren, consists of torte 
anil translations of the literury monuments of aneleut Initia, anid of 
investigations concerning the history ani religious antiqtities of Tndtin, 
The wat ty hampering the whole undertaking im the gravest manner, 
it qurt hecauee the contriboters are scholars of Enrope unil tailia, ty 
port beeouse the Oriental printing is dene at Oxforl and Bombay. In 
epite of al] this, however, 21 vohinies ora out, 4 nearly finisht vol. 
umes are held up by the war, and 6 are in press and should be ready 
in a few wrelke—2 in all—while yet others ore far advenst in prepa- 
ration or nearly ready in mamuerript. 


The Society voted to extend its congratulations toa Professor 
Lanman on the splendid results of his labors in condneting this 


yreat enterprine. 

Further communications were then presented, in the follow: 
ing order: 

Profesor J. Mosuexsrmix, of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati: 


Remitie birth ceremonies and thi rite of eremmeision.—Remarks hy Pro- 
freor Jostrow ond Dr, Kyle. 

Various peculiar rites wore performed by Semitle peoples at ehihl: 
birth, such ne oforing m tahu-tacrificn, cutting the childs first har, 
rubhing the child with walt, ete. At birth and for seven days thare- 
after a child was thought to he under the inflienes of evil mplrits 
anil therefore taba. It wus freed hy the performance of these itis, 
ueually on the eighth day after birth, Similar rites wore performed 
at other critter! moments of lifp (puberty, marriage, ete;), when danger 

Professor A. J. Canxor, of the University of Pennsylvania: Healing 
gis and storm-gode in Tron. | 

Tha relation between eturm, fertility, and healing powers founil br 
Protesine Hopkins in the Vedie god Indra ia prownt in- other Indinn 
Hoities anil in the religiuns of other peoples. Tt le expesially clear 
in. the Persian healing hero Paridin, and one can demonstrate that It 
existed also in. Irmiin (Aryaman), in the easred tree gdbard, ete. 

Professor P. Haves, ef Johns Hopkins University: ‘The Son of Man.— 
Remarks by Professors Schmidt, Breasted, Werren, Montgomery, and Mor- 
genstern, ant reply by Professor Hanpt. 

‘Bon of man’ je the common Aramaic term for ‘mon.’ The orly- 
inal tearing ia ‘son of a man," not a ‘eon of nobody" (Aserr. 
mdr Li-rcuimas), In the Cade of Hammurapi mdr omili, ‘son af n 
mint," denotes a ‘full-boen man,’ while mudtine jas !free-born man, ' 
Tho primary connotation of the term ‘sen of man! was ‘ren tleman '; 
sftermaniie it wae employed for ‘man’ in general, ati ‘man? my 
be mae for ‘ime and ‘I's *A man cannot do it! may mean ‘One 
connét ilo it’ or *T eannot do it.’ This was the original Tmeceing of 
tho phrase in. the Goxpola (ef Matthew 7. 20: 11, 19). 
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Dr. J. E -Ansore, of Summit, N. J.: Dwyaoeshwar, the Mahdrishtra 
salut aud poet—Remarke by Profesor Hopkins. 


“Tha trulition in Western India thot Dnyineshwar wae the frat 
in the line of Marathi pocts haa strong corroborntion. He lived dur- 
ing the reign of Eimebandra, ond whort uote at the end of tis 
commentary on the Bhagarad-gita give: the date of the completion 
of that work na 1210 A.D, His purpose in eompoding tn Marathi was 
that the common jeople might understand their own seriptures and 
profit thereby, His writingy are not now eusily understood ‘by the 
people becuse of their obeplete form and vorakmlury, but thay are 
highly and justly homored. Thewsunile af pilgrims visit his shrine each 


weer. 

Professor M. Jastaow, Jt, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
Sumerian and Akkadian calondar—Remerke by Profesers Haupt anil 

Burton. 
A attidy of the various cnlnsdars in une in Babylonia and Assyria 
at different periods, on the baste of a renewed study of the text 5 
| Hnaon, pl. 43, supplemented by the nomenclature in early treosimess 
documents, in Cuppadocian ond Elamitie teste, and in the historien! 
and astrological literature of Habylonia onil Assyria. The Stumerian 
eulenilar is hasnt on eo your begining in the fall; the Akkadian, on one 

beginning in the epring. 


ft was voted to reconvene at 2:30 pr. xt. (instead of at 2p, m.. 
as planned), and the Society then, at 1243 P.M. took a recess 
until the time set. 


FOURTH SESSION 
The fourth session was opened at 2:50 rf. u., with the Presi- 
dent im the chair, and the presentation of papers was resumed, 
Dr, M. G. Kyua, of Phiindelphia, Pa.: A new etlntion of the Penta- 
touchal probiom.—Remurks by Professor Morgenstern and additional 
obwervations by the suther. 

A belef and popular wtutement of a very extended study based on 
the use of words in the Hebrow original and upon s technical elue- 
sification of tho Pentatouchal Inws, ‘The resulte furnish a very 
simple and satinfactory explanation of the peculiarities of style in 
different parts of the Pentateneh and offord an 4nteresting and some- 
what enrprising comparison with the divisions of the Pentateuck 
suggtstod? by tho carrent Documentary Hypotlesi«. 

Professor F. Enron, ef the University of Tennaylrania; The Kasi 
mirion Pafitatantra, aud ite position among wersions of the Paientantrn, 

oy ‘There are 5 streams of tradition of thy Paficatantra. 1. The Kawh- 
mirlan Pafeatantra, ot TintrSkhyiyike (Harevered sbowt 1000; 
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imperfootly ed. hy . Hertel): the elomel uf ihe extent Teron tO 
the original, tut sill rery far fron it (esp, in uumeroun ailili- 
Wome). 2. Peblavi (Syriae, Arabic): awed on ai oll Skt text 
prthe lity sopwirlor ta tee Tantrakhbyayike, 2- NW" (whooen the 
‘Southern aoil Nepalese verdous, Hitnpeilets) - abbreviated; other. 
original. 4. Brhuthathh: greatly abbreviated: poetic, henre 
me lott * Urtext": no elimer rllationghip botwoon any of them ta 


_Profeser N. Somminr, of Cornell University: The two rvcenslons of 
Tt le generally revegnieed that we possess two difforent rocenajone 

of Slaremic Hooch, que longer than the other, Charles anit Bon- 
Woetach vogard the lotiger eeecnalim a9 the more ofiyiual, and the 
aborter aa un incomplete ‘edition, The difficulty with this tiew i 
that the latter would then by aycidint, sineo intention is inconcelrahle, 








Alexandrian Jew, The two recensione are most haturally explained 
oo the sopposition that the shorter text representa the first Blaranie 
anslation made fram ® Greek version of o Hebruw or Aramale 
origina), ‘whily the other is m liter Elavunie version made from. on 
different 


(ireck manuscript which hail heen amplifed by same Abe 
Mr. W. H cnory, of the Philaddlphia | Commercin) Musrom: Nariga- 

Profeseor HJ, Canuvay, of Haverford College: An English versien of 
ta wordplay in Amos 8, 1, 2—Remaorks by Professor Huupt gad Te, 


Kista | 






BS 
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Ragiili, Batizlonian genii of frrtility. 

 _Engidu: de identéenl with Gira-fakun, @ yod of feeniidity wait 

specifically of animal huehendry. Apparently thero ate two prknekpul 

Sakas trp; A native one, aveociated with the goxelle, aud aw 
wxotle, porhape Gutenn, am-divinity. The heroic figura on arehain 
eylinders, impregnating a fgnreclle, ie Aakon, Gilrames, primarily 
god of sptoating vegvintion, also representa the sun os the power 
etualng growth. ‘The oldest forms of hiy name, ( 2)CU-gibll.gamen 
ahd [W)Gi-gibll-gia-mes, both stand fur *(d)Gi-yibil-gan-mes, "the 
torch: [elsewhere an epithet of Gilgames as niin got} of Gan-mea [the 
hero of fornndity, cf. whinn-mes ‘seuator']," whieh da thus, El 
Englde, « secondary theephorous nase. 





_. Professor Breasted gave a bricf account of the inception and 
publication of his book ‘Ancient Times- A History of the Farly 
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World,’ which, altho a high-school textbook. contains fully 220 
pages vet ton to Oriental history. 

‘The Corresponding Secretary then presented the following 
paper in : abetract the muthor being unable to be present at the 


“Miss M. Hi. Gazceien, of Edinboro, Ps.: A study of the aorist, imper- 
fect, ani) perfect tenses in tho Hig-Veda, early snd Inte, 

In the earliest period of the Rig-Veda, the aori#t and imperfect 
umed without differences; the sorist expremes duration of time, or 
“hse historimally of in narration, in conjunction with and equirn- 

to tho luperfect and the perfect. But in the latest Rig-Veda 
parivd only the imperfect and porfect tenaea are used narrutively, 
ani the acrist haz the value that it haa in the later classical Skt.— 

that is, it express an ovent which happened in tho immmbiate past. 
Expecially in the early period, all the past teuee: may be used for 
the preeent aleo, since it la impossible to evtablish a definite boundary 
betwee what is and what hea been, 


Tho Society then proceeded to the consideration of items of 
business postponed from: previous seasiona and those appoimted 





MIDDLE WEST BRANCH OF 'THE SOCIETY 

It was reported that, in pursuance of action taken by the 
Directors at the meeting in Washington in 1916, stepa had 
been taken toward the formation of a Middle West Branch of 
the Society, and that a meeting of Orientalists of the West 
had heen held at Chicago on January 27th, 1917 (see the ees 
of the Proceedings printed in the Jourwan, 36. 423-425). 
fessor Jastrow reported that the Directors recommended 
adoption of four additional articles of the By- Lawl to provide 
for the organization of branches of the Society. The first three 
of the articles submitted were adopted without a single dissent- 
ing vote, as follows: 

AnTictL X. To provide for scientifle meetings of groupe of members 
living at too great a distance to attend the annual sessions of the Sorinty, 
branches may be organize! with the approval of the Direetors. The 
details of organization ore to be left to thoee forming o branch thos 


authorized, subject to formul ratifiration by the Directors. 

Auticx#z XI, Upon the formation of a branch, the officers chosen hall 
have fhe right tw propose for corpornte membership in the Society such 
persons ns may seem eligible to then, and, pending ratification acroriing 
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Journal anit all notions ism) ky the Bockety. 

Anticya XPT The annus) fer of the members of o branch eball be 
eollbetell by the Treasurer of the Society in the usual manner, and Ln 
orier to Wdefray the current expences of a branch the Directors shall onthor- 
tee the Treasurer of the Society to forward from time to time to the duly 
guthotized offer of the branch exch soma oa may wom proper to. the 


Treuaurer, The acconnte of the Treasurer of the branch shall be atidited 
dimivnlly awd a etatement of the audit shall be seut to the Treasurer of 


the Society to be ineloded in his annual report. 

After discussion of the final article to provide for representa- 
bon of a branch on the Board of Directors, it was voted to refer 
it bnek to the Directors for further considerntion. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 
The report of the Editors of the Journal was presented by 
Professor Montgomery, as follows: 


The Eifitore beg to report the completion of Votumn 36 of the Journal, 
consisting of 400 pages, in the usual four parts, the fret of whieh was 
edited hy thelr very ¢xteemod prodecemor, Professor Torrey. The rohime, 
whieh wes to have been dedirated to Dr. William Hnyea Wari in ent. 
Trmoration of hie 0th birthday, now beara his name on the Hile-poge 
In Memoriam. 

The gise of the volome bos not bes deerensed, allio the cost of printing 
ie considerably greater bere than abroad and the priee of paper is raquledly 
rising. We suggest that contrilmtors practise the greatest ovonomy in 
the we of unusual typey and assist in keeping down the expense by the 


In addition to the longer papers, which must constitute the pherrtiaa fem t 
vine of the Journal, we desire to encourage the contribution of Brief 
Notes, on subjects of fresh and original interest, whieh will probably be 
reall by a wider elrele of our constitumner than the long papers. A 
department of Porronnlin, which wo have established, will also serve 
the exchange of personal news in the Oriental world, 

We expect hermfter to publish the Journal im five parts, and nt the 
, Hime to make ite year coincide with the colendar year. To accom: 
ish this, volume 27 (for 1917) will appear in four parts, in May, July, 


z 


E 


Oetober, and December. Volume 33 (for 1015) will appear in February. 
April, June, Ostobor, and December. Tt will be noticed that the last digit 


= 
e 


the volume pumber thie hecomes the «ame os that of the year of 
publication—a coinridenes of decided practiral value. 
“Arrungements are being completed with the Yale University Prese for 
that corporation to art as our publisher. Tt will hanilic all the business 
of tiretlation and enle of copies, and wo shall have the advantage of 
having the Journal tncladed im ite tradelistn, ‘ 
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in conciusion we welcome thi inerease of the scholarly assets of the 
Society furnished by the secewtly organiand Middle West Branch, the 
profits of whith gre alrendy acerving to the Journal. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society ; 


HOST MES 
Mr. Leonard W. King 


Mr. T. George Alicn, 
Mr. Lament Barbonr, 

Fa Carl b : 
Mr, Maurice Bleck, 
Frof. Leonard Bloomfield, 
Mr. ao von a Brerfogh 
Mise Caroline a e, 
Rev. Uhas D Sabine 
Mz, Laidtlow a Bs al, 


Dr, Kouneth 5. rateable! 
abhi Morris §. Lazaron, 
Mr, Gerson B, Levi, 

Rabbi Felix A. Levy, 

Prof, Albert Howe Lybyer, 
Mir, Walter A. Mater, 


Me. iF. MeLanghlin, | 


Me Walter Miller, 

Hon. William Phillips, 
Rabbi Julins J. Price, 
Prof. wiped Stake 
Mr, Charles Lynn Pyatt, 
Mr, George H. paneer 
De. J. G. Rosen 


Tt wes annonnst for the Directors that the next annual meet. 
ing would be held at New Haven on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday of Easter Week, April 2d, 3d, and 4th, 1918. 
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onding Seeretary Jpeported that the Directors 
hind panei the possibility of obtaining the removal of the 
restriction as to place of mecting, and that they recommended, 
afier careful investigation and report on the part of a special 
ommittes, the adoption of a resolution to present the following 
chusects 











petition to the General Court of the State of Massa 


To the Hoaarshle, 
The General Court of the State of Massachusetts: 

Tho Auetican OWENTAL Bociery, a corporation incorporated by the 
lowe of Massachusetts, horehy respectfully petitions your howorabla body 
fo auact an amendment to the act of the yemr 1501, entitie) "Anu Act 
te aethoriza the Ameriran Oriental Soelety to hold ite meetings without 
the Commonwealth’ (Stat, Mass 1691, C 335), br atriking out of Soction 
1 of the aforesaid Act tle words: ‘provided, however, that euil society 
shall meet within this Commonwenlth at liast oneo im three yeare" 

Tho ahora of the propose ameriiment ie tw. afford the Goole greater 
caee thd -potiaian Aa pranthll expect 10 continue to meet oconsionally in 
Massachosotts, nevertheless Preent-day coniitions, and the mpid growth 
af tha sat Rola ger a) Pome tb peeentel to. See esas, HOR Gre tur mee teries 
jie objects that it be allowed this greater liberty, Complete freedam of 
vetion in regard to place of meeting be allowed to the American Polk-Lore 
‘Suciety, under a provision of its charter (Stat. Manas, 1495, 0 880), 
which permite it to boli mentings without the Commmonwealtt, abwoluitely, 
The American Orien Oriental Society is therefore encouraged to hope that your 
honwralle hudy will see fit to necord the stim privilnge to this Sorlety. 

Reepectiully muibmitted, 
, President, 
, fecording Seerctary, 


————., forrespending Seeretary, 
for the Amoariean Orlental Boelety. 

It was tnanimously voted, 26 members being present, to pre- 
sent this petition to the General Court of the State of Miissa- 
chnsetts, 

Professor Jastrow, a4 chatrman of a committee of the Direc- 
tors to consider a number of projects suggested for a proposed 
American Oriental Series, reported that the Dirvetors askt the 
Saviety to give its endorsement to the three projects considered 
anid approved by the committee, so that steps could be taken for 
their ppbliesee 3 if funds were obtained for the purpose. The 
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4. A Tagalog Grammer, by Dr, Frank BR Blake, which is ready for the 





® A PAll Dictionary, which im urgently necied. and would form o most 
~~ yalnable contribution to Indology. | 
8. Anew Assyrian Dictitomry to supplement those hitherto pablisht. 


Tt was voted to give the approval of the Society to the three 
projects of publication. 
Qn motion, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 


Tho American Oriental Bacloty dnsires to express its thanks to tha 
‘American Academy of Arts and Belences for weleoming the Society 19 
its House, to the Harvard (lub and the College Club for extending 
courtesies to the members, und to the Committee of Arrangements ond 
the loenl membors for the thoughtful and genercur provision made for the 
comfort and entertainment of those attending the meeting. 


‘The President then announst the following Appoints : 


Committee of Arrangements for 1928: Profesecrs (isy, Hopkins, and 
F. W. Williams, aod the Corresponding Secretary. 
Committee on Nominations: Professors Schmit, BR. G. Kent, and Wor- 


rell. 
~_duditore: Profeeor P. W. Williams and Professor Hoplins. 


The. Corresponding Seeretary then read abstracts of three 
papers, as follows: 
Professor A. Ewnr:, of John» Hopkins University: (2) New Semite- 
Egyptian words; (b) Some African words in Old Egyptian. 
(a) ow fram’ (preserved only in the name of the god Khowm); 
Arab. hema! “lamb, ram': bpd ‘thigh’; Arab. fahid ‘thigh’; =m 
‘plant’ (Pyramid Texte): Aseyr, fomme ‘plant’; fpan ‘comin’: 
Assyr, toppinu ‘comin" (1); hab. ‘slay’: Arak fodaba ‘alay’; 
mat ‘the god Monti’; Heb. mflekA ‘king’; sur ‘Min": Arab. 
Monit; ute. 

(bh) Eg. afr ‘be good, beautiful’: Bedanye enfer “be eweet’; Eg. 
Aj ‘bushand’: Bedanye bij ‘husband’; Fig. mr ‘chisel’ (preserved 
only in tho sign value of the cbieel) : Amharic mdrd ‘chin’; Eg. 
dag ‘dwarf’: Amharic deak ‘dwarf’; Eg. frd ‘nose’; Ambaria 

afengt ‘moar"; ete. 
Profesor P. Hacrr, of Johns Hopkins University: (8) The last words 
from the crosay (b) Tho Babylonian origin of the term ‘naphtha.’ 

(a) ‘The first 2 lines of Pa 22 are corrupt: instead of ¢li, efi we 
prost read @éell, ‘to my God,’ and this should stand at the begin- 
‘ning of the aocond Tine, while ‘my God’ at the beginning of the 
second Hine should be prefixt to the first. 
murpdjs) ‘to ebine.” 
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Professir J. A, Mowroowmny, of the University of Pennaylvania: (a) 
Tho Babylonian wisn, ‘oath,’ in tho Hadad Inscription, lines 25, 2; (b) 
Laat lines of the Boath-Armbio text, Glaser 292, 

(h) Interpretation an the hasie of PTH — “law! and @M’ — «wit 
ness’ (ee Hommel, Siidarahischy Chrestomathie, p. 115). 


The Society adjourned at 5-47 P. u., to meet for a few minutes 
in the evening at the call of the President. 


SPECIAL SESSION 

A brief session was held at the Hotel Brunswick, on Wednes- 
day evening, in the eourse of the annual dinner, beginning at 
8:44 Pr. on, with the President in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that the Directors 
submitted the followmge revised form of the = propos Article 
AIL of the By-laws, with their revo 
adoption ; 

Anrotx XT. The President and Secretary of any branch duly author: 


ijrod a8 provided mnder Articls X shall have tho right to sit ae officio with 
the Directors at thoir meetings and to take port in thetr dolibrrationa. 


On motion, this addition to the By-laws was adopted by a 
Unanimous vote, and the formal session for the consideration of 
business was adjourned at 8:45 p.m. 





The following communications were presented by title: 


Dr. W. F. Auman: Mesopotaminn vine-geldessee, 

Profeemr Ll. C, Basser: An objection to tho group-thoory of religion. 
Profewer (. BE. Comant: Analogic changes in Indonesian pumernia 
Profeaor K, Priuuenron: Extracts from a Kodak journal in Srria* and 





Palestine, 1914. 


Profesor P, Hatrt: Semites, Hebrews, Tarastites, Jews. 
Profemer EW. Horsrse: Tndra and other goda of wer anid fertility 


Professor EF, W. Hormixe: The origin of tho ablative cas 


ANCIENT BABYLONIAN EXPRESSIONS 
OF THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT 
THE FRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS FOR 1017* 


Gposoe A. Barron 
Bars Mawr CoLume 


There is no more fascinating field of study than the attempts 
of men to come into relationship with the unseen powers of the 
aniverse, ‘These attempts vary with intellectual development 
all the way from the materialistic attempts of the savage to the 
apiritual and ethien! conceptions of the highest religious systems. 
The most interesting phases of religious expression are those 
found at the two extremes of the evolutionary curve. Naturally 
no tarly system of religious thought can equal in interest that 
whiah stands at the verge of present knowledge and seeks to 
interpret the eternal mystery to the needs of present-lay life. 
Next in interest, however, to this ia the study of religious begin- 
nings ‘There is about them something of the freshness of child- 
hood, and we delight in following their thought as we delight im 
the expressions of children, It is because the Babylonian expres- 
sions of the religious spirit are expressions from the ehildhood 
of our race, that they became fascinating and important. It is 
true that they do not belong to the earliest. childhood—they do 
not come from the period of savage life—but they express the 
religious cotterptions, emotions, and aspirations of a great 
nation, composed by the amalgamation of two great races, just 
after the threshold between savage and civilized life had been 
paused, Ancient Babylonia had, in the whole course of ith. 
history, no great prophet to transform its religion. So far as 
we know no one attempted to do even what Amenophis IV tried 
unsuccessfully to do in Egypt. No prophet or reformer, like 
Ames, or Zarathushtra, or Gautama, or Vardhamina, or Lao-tee, 
transformed réligious thought and ereated in Babylonia a post 
tive religion. No philosophers like the authors of the Upanishads 
and the projectors of the later systems of India, or like Socrates 


eS | 
*Thlivered before the Amerlean Orinntal Society in Boston, April 10, 
1¥1¥. 
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and Plato, subordinated the comparatively primitive coneep- 
tions of the universe to a more intellectual system of thought, 
and no great tencher like Confucina made these conceptions 
subordinate to an ethical system, Ethical conceptions were not 
Iatking. For example in the Maglw incantation-texts (2.81-S4) 
‘we come upon this protestation of lofty conduct—a passage that 
reveals the Babylonian iden! of personal life :— 

Thoss who were dying, I made to live; 

Thos who were cursed, I guided aright; 

Thess eho wore perishing, I relmbilitated: 

Those whe were wenk, 2 strengthened. 


This bit of ethical perception is, however, buried in # mass of 
ritual intended for exorciam. The compiler of the text betrays 
no conception that it waa more important than the statements 
about spooks ani vampires and the charmed words for their 
control by which it is surrounded. 

If then, we would make a fair estimate of ancient Babylonian 
expressions of the religions spirit, we must compate them not 
with the sayings of Hebrew prophets, or the Gathfis of Zoroaster, 
or the atterances of India's philosophers and refortiers. or the 
teachings of Laotse or Confucius. but with the religious 
utterances of Egypt, of Vedic Indin, nnd of China before the 
rise of her sages. 

In Chinese literature some primitive religious expression hag 
survived in the Shu King, or ancient book of history, the Shih 
King, or book of poetry, and the Li Ki, or book of rites. The 
revelation made by these books is reinforeed by the survival in 
Chinese life of the belief in spirits, and the perpetuation in the 
state religion of an ancient ritual that finds many parallels int 
Babylonian ceremonial. 

The Babylonian liturgies afford us climpees of stately cere- 
monies on which great relianee was placed in maintaining 
friendly relations with the supernatural powers, and the one 
fnet that stands out most prominently is that to the moeent 
Babylonians ag to the Chinese the universe was peopled with 
tiyriads of invisible spirits. In Babylonia, China, and Egypt 
charms against spirits, exorcisms, and magic abounded. As 
yet, however, no Babylonian parallels have been (liseovered to 
parts of the Chinese Shih King, or book of poetry, or to the 
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love-poetry of the ancient Egyptians. The Babyloniana shared 
with other peoples the tender passion. From Egypt love poems 
have come in which one finds such stanzas #4 this :— 

New. wine it ia to bear thy voice; 

1 live for hearing it 

Ts better than esting and drinking.’ 


Similarly in the pre-Confucian Shih King, or Book of Odes, 
there come to us from China, among poems that have more or 
less commection with the ritual, stanzus like this -— 


Tf you will love mo dear, my lord, 

Cll pick op my ekirts and: eroas the ford; 
But if from your beart you turn mp ont ~ -.. 
Well you're not the only man about, 

You ally, ailly, sillirst lout! 


Tf, however, any of the ancient Babylonians committed such 
‘sentiments as these to a clay tablet, it has not been discovered. 
If one of them over directed a sonnet to his lady's eyebrow, he 
would seem tah ve been of too frugal a turn of mind to waste: 
rool clay in giving it permanence. Some few chronicles have 
come down to us from early times, but for the rest the literature 
consists of endless commercia) transactions and religions epics, 
hymns, liturgies, and incantations. 

The poetry of the Sumerians of Babylonia was in form of the 
simplest sort.. Moat of it consists of lines of similar length which 
make rude porallelisms, At times the length of these lines ts 
very unequal, In some of the compositions a rhythm is apparent 
aa one passes from line to line, but at times this also fails ms, 
Sunetiinés as in some of the Hebrew Psalms a refrain is brought 
in at intervals, but such oceurrences are not frequent. In parts 
of some of the penitential psalms a Tefrain oceurs in every 
alternate line, as in Psalm 136 of the Psalter. These points may 
be briefly iustrated by quotations from a hymn to the mother 
goddess translated by Badan im the Hilprecht Anniversary 
Folume. The following passage illustrates both the rhythm and 
othe tefrain -— 


| torn G. imei eey avehaveligy ‘and the Dinie, Phitadelphia, 1916, p. 416. 
© Front H. A. Giles, History of Chinese Literature, Now York, 1901, p. 14 








— 
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To the king’s haly foundation || with uplifted head I will go: 


To the foondation of the goddess || with uplifted head I will go; 
Te the foundation of Idin-Dagan || with uplifted head F will go; 


For Dagal Vahumigal-Anna || the badehamber f will prepare, 
Althongh there is in the Babylonian religions poctry nothing as 
beautiful as:some of the hymna of the Veda, many passages have 
a dignified beauty of their own, Thus in the hymn just quoted 
we read :-— 

The abode of the holy one T will mnctify: 
Sanys of praise I will sing to her: 

The glory of iny princess in heaven asd wpon earth 
Aloud I will proclaim 

Unte my boly godiless; 

Ratore her I will rejoien: 

"Princess exalted to the heavens, 
Gloddem, thon art wubline! 

Maidim goddess, ther must one reverence! 
Princess exalted to the hoavens, 

like Anu theo art enhlime'' 

One who approaches the study of the ancient postry of the 
Babylonians ia met hy an initial diffieulty, The interpretation 
of the Sumerian language is still in its initial stages; The Jate 
Professor William James once ssid that he would not be so bold 
44 to aay that he knew what the teaching of Hegel was: that, 
if one thonght he hod an idea of what the great iddatist 
meant, when he announced it, some ardent disciple of the 
German master would arise to any that that was all wrong; 
Hogel never mount that, but something quite different. Tt is 
still Komewhat thus in the Interpretation of Sumerian texts. 
We are never sure that we have eaught the real meaning ofa 
unilingual Sumerian text until its interpretation is established 
at the mouth of two or three witnesses; and sometimes the 
testimony of the witnesses is quite divergent. Nevertheless we 
do know enough of the form and content of ancient Babylonian 
religious expression, even in its Sumerian dress, to enable us to 
appraise ite valine and to compare it with other national expres: 
sions of the religious consciousness in the ancient Oriental 
world. If, however, [ cite in the remarks that follow examples 
from unpublished texts that I alone have as yet had opportunity 
to study, you are duly warned to take the translations cwm 
prone salts until others have had opportunity to study them also, 
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The earliest extant religious text from Babyloma—a text 
from the dynasty of Avade—is in many respects an excellent 
example of the whole. This is the text which I had the honor 
of bringing to the notice of this Society three years ago, and it 
will, T hope, be given to scholars within the next year in a 
volume now in preparation. It is an incantation, Those who 
composed it believed the air as full of demons as the Chinese do. 
A portion of the text consists of magic words which were believed 
to have power to ward off these spirits. Some of these words 
are :— 


The light af the «ity—to the light of the city 
Fly. vot! 
The darkness of the city—to the darkness of the city 
Fly not! 
The people of the city—to the people of the city 
Fiy not! | 
(Col. x.) 


‘The haunting terror expressed here is characteristic of much 
of ancient Babylonian life. A later text deseribes these spirits 
as follows :— 


Testroctive storms and, evil winds ore they, 

An evil blast that boraldeth thie baneful storm, 

Ay evil Mast forerunner of the baneful storm. 

They ate mighty children, mighty 

Horalde of Pestilence, 

Throne-bearers of Ninkigal (godders of the Underworld) 

They are the flood which rosheth through the land. 
(Thompson, Devils, 1. 63.) 


Another text speaks of them thus :— 
From thie Underteorld have they gone forth: 


oe sa.’ s °s & oe fo FUR ie elUmehlUm 


The evil apisit that in the desert mmitoth. the Hving man, 
‘The evil demon that like a clonk enshroudeth the man, 
The evil ghost, the ovil demon that scize upon the body, 
The hag-demim and ghoul that «mite the bedy with sickuéss, 
The phantom of night that in the desert roameth abroad, 
Unte the side of the wanderer have drawn nigh, 

(bid. pT.) 


From the haunting terror of this fear the Babylonians, like 
others, found from the earliest times some refuge in their belief 
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in favoring gods. ‘Thus the eylinder from the Dynasty of Agade 
already cited makes the following appeal :-— 


O lord of darkness, proteet man! 
O lord of light, protect man! 
© lord of the fast, protect man! 
© lord of the sanctuary, protect mant 
The grain for thy animals mise up! 
© god, be favorable to man! 
(Col. ii1} 

The faith that helpful spirita will protect 1, however, uni- 
‘Yersal among men and is the basis of all religion. 

Even when friendly relations with such spirits had been estab- 
lished, misfortune and tronble still came. Tt was eonsequently 
supposed that the friendly spirits had been offended by some 
misdeed of the sufferer. Thus arose the so-called penitential 
psalms, whieh have been known and studied longer than any 
other kind of Babylonian religious literature. ‘These psalms 
abound in such eries a= that in a prayer to Ishtar’ :— 

O lady, in sniines of heart T ralae to thee my pileous ery, ‘How long!’ 

O ludy, to thy servant speak pordon, let thy hart be appessud! 

Yo thy servant who suffers pain, grunt favor! 

Turn thy gaze apon him, receive his eutresty! 

To iby servant with whom thon art angry, be farornhle! 

O lady, my bande are bond, I turn to thee! 

For the mks of the exalted warrior, Shamash, thy beloved hosband, take 
away my bondal 

Throwgh a long life let me walk before thee! 

Such plaints as thia have often been compared to some of the 
plaintive cries in the Hebrew Psalter. Nothing is known to me 
in the hymns of Egypt or in the Veda that poswsses this peni- 
tential quality in like degree, although a few of the Vedie hymns 
to Varuna closely approach it. The conception of the spirits 
that prevailed in China rendered sneh expression unthinkable. 
Closely connected with the penitential literature are the dirges. 
Those that have come down to us are dirges for Tamme, the 
god of vegetation, whose death was bewailed each year, Some 
of these have been made known, st least to scholars, through the 
translations of Professor Zimmern and others. There is in them 
much plaintive iteration, as, for example, in that published in 
OT 15. 18:— 





*From Haupt, 4SAT 122. 
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. « my hnaband no longer lives; 
My god Dama nv longer lives; 
The god Ama-sunumgalanna no longer lives: 
‘The lord of Aralla (Sheol) no longer lives; 
The lord of Dur-gurgurri no longer lives; 


fn a similar vein the dirge continues through many lines. _It is, 
doubtless, a sample of the iteration with which human dead were 
hewailed. 

From Egypt, where similar beliefs were held concerning the 
death and resurrection of Osiris, no such dirges have, so far 
ax I know, come down to us. The Egyptian belief in the life 
beyond the grave led them to lay the emphasis on the resur- 
rection of Osiris, a resurrection im which, in course of time, it 
wus believed that all Egyptians might share, rather than wpen 
his death. In Egyptian texts relating to Osiris there is accord. 
ingly s note of triumph and praise. In Babylonia, where no 
such vivid hope of « bright after-life waa entertained, the 
emphasis was rather on the pathos of parting; henee such dirges 
as that quoted. 

The heart of all religious worship is prayer, and from Baby- 
lonin not a few pravers have come to us. In these prayers the 
Babylonian deities are conceived in quite an anthropomorphic 
fashion. The prayers begin with words of praise which set 
forth in an impressive way the majesty and glory of the mod. 
Sneh recognition of a deity’s greatness predisposed him to be 
gracious to a suppliant that held such accurate views of the 
divine majesty. While this motive doubtless was present in the 
minds of those who composed the prayers, there was combined 
with it another motive. If a worshiper is to gain from the expe- 
rienes of prayer the psychological effect upon himself that is 
desirable, he must have a sense of the majesty, awe, and mystery 
of the divine being whom he approaches. In Egyptian temples— 
and the same is true (mufatis mutandis) of the temples of many 
other peoples—one approached the temple through avenues of 
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impressive sphinxes, he entered it through a» majestic pylon, 
he approached the holy of holies through awe-inspiring courts 
and slindowy hypostyle halls. The approach suggested the 
majesty of the divinity that dwelt within. The suppliant was 
thrown by his approach into a devout franie of mind, so that 
he uttered his prayer in ine humility and awe, Our Calviniatie 
forefathers, who worshipeil in plain mecting-houses, aceom- 
plished the same psychological result by the use of majestic 
words, addressing God as the All-wise, Omnipotent Ruler, who 
dwells in the light that no man can wpproach nnto, who is above 
eherabim and seraphim, who, himself holy, reads the inmost 
thought of sinful man, ete, In other words, by the employment 
of majestic phrases they ereated a psychological avenue of 
ephinses and pylons through whieli the mind of the suppliant 
should ‘pass, that it might be thrown into the proper spirit of 
prayer. In Babylonia both methods of eresting the proper spirtt 
were employed. ‘The Babylonian temples, though apparently ne 
a rule not #0 beautiful as the Egyptian temples of the days of 
the empire, were not jacking in the qualities that suggested to 
the mind of the worshiper the majesty of the indwelling divinity, 
But, ad though this were not enough, their prayers, like those of 
the Puritans, began with expressions of the majesty of the god, 
which, couched in sonorous language, formed ao psychological 
pylon as well, As an example we may take a prayer to Nergal 
published by lL. W. King in his Magic (no, 27)*;— 


O mighty, exalted lord, Grat-torn of Nonamir, 

Prineo of the Anuonoki, lord of battle, 

Olfapring of Kutushar, the mighty queen, 

O Nergal,avighty one of the gos, darling of Ninmenna, 

Thou art he ie brilliant heavens, lofty b+ thy station, 

Thou art great in the Under-worlil, tho haat no rival, 

With Ea among all the gods is thy counsel inseribed, 

With @in in the benvens thon starchest through all things, 

Rnlll thy father hae granted thee'the black-hended rane, all living crewtunres, 
The centile of the field, the animals, for thy hand to rule. 








After this impressive approach comes the prayer :— 





'Transiated also in Bollenricher’s Cebete ead Hymnen an Nergal, 
Leipaig, 1904, p. 14 The above translation is independently made. 
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1, = and sa, the son of go und 90, am thy servant) 
The wrath of a god and o goddess rests upon ine, 
Uprooting and destruction dwell in. my hover ; 
Calling withont answer prostrate: me. 
‘ecanse thon aavest, © lord, I turn to thy divinity! 
Because thou art compassionate, I seek thon! 
Hecaune thou art moreiful, I wtand before thea! 

* Really jook upon me! Hearken to my cry! 
This is but one exemple out of many that might be given. 

The gods to whom such appeals were made were of complex 
origin. The tribal deity of an ancient clan was often supposed 
to express itself through many natural phenomena and to do 
whatever peeded to be done for the tribe. The mingling of 
various tribes in the metting-pot of the lower Mesopotamian 
plain had ereated polythetam and led to some distritmtion of 
funetions to different gods, but many of the deities even then 
retained their complex «character. As time passed certain men 
were deified, It is well known that Naram-Sin, Dungi, Bur-Sin, 
and Gimil-Sin were deified while still living. This process secms 
fo have gone on in the case of other men. In the University 
Museum in Philadelphia there is « ritual to Ur-Engur, recently 
published by Dr. Langdon. In another text, which I have 
hail the privilege of studying (an Incantation), Entemenn 
appears as a deity under the name Entemen. The passage 

With the god Entemen, the mighty prince, aro thy first-fruits, 
His grain is the brilliance of the broad land; 
With weighty kernels its heads grow. 
Like a gardener with fruit he comes, 
to bis people whe are disobedient. 
The mountain of Entemon eagerly(t) he aseanils; 
to the houses ef men bowed down he comes; 
The howes my protector establishes, he makes bright. 
Further on in the next colamn « broken line runs :— 
Favorable is Entamem .. .- 


While the Babylonian deities were complex in character, after 
some of them had been identified with the sun and moon, 
the hymns addressed to them tend to attribate to these doities the 
characteristics of their respective heavenly bodies. Much of the 


aa tracit cE Tee ve Shamma ‘and of Nan- 
nar, oan Bae, ot Sin is depicted is borrowed from the appearance, 
the course, and. the functions of these orbs of light, Tho deeds 
of Adda, too, the storm-god, are portrayed in descriptions of 
‘shorn. It thus comes about that im some Babylonian hymna 
we find desuriptions of nature, or certain phases of nature, As 
an example of these we may take the hymn to the moou-god, 
Nannar, published in CT 15. 16, 17>— 


i sige a2 Scape elmer deal 8 aie 


i ae eh ee ce, ee ee Ke le 


Petre thy father Eulil, Thou art ruler, 

Father Naonar; thou art roler, thow art guide. 

0 hark, whee standing in the midst of beaven, thoy art ruler, 
Father Mauna, thou ridest to the brilliant temple. 

Father Nunnar, when like a ship thou goest im the midlet of tho deep, 
Thou goest, thon goret, thou govet, 

Thou goost, thou shinest anew, thou poet, 

Tho shinewt anew, thou livest again, thou goest 


In these lines the sky is conceived as an ocean weroes which 
the moon sails as a ship sails across the sea The Babylonians, 
like each of us, had watched the clouds flit across the moon's 
face, when it seemed as though the moon, not the elouds, were 
moving. If a cloud was especially thick, the moon disappeared 
for atime. All this is desoribed in the words:— 

Thoa goest, thon gorst, thom guest, 
Thow goest, thou ehinest anew, thou ornt 
The moon waxes and wanes. Tt seems to die and then is born 
again. ‘This is depicted in the line>— 
Thou shinest anew, thon livest aguin, thou gouet. 
The earlier of the moon's phases are alluded to in « later line:— 
When thy father looketh on thee with Joy, he commanieth thy waxing. 


Similarly the destructive storms which sometimes sweep over 
Babylonia are graphically described in some of the hymns to 
Enlil, Apparently the original Babylonian conception: attrib- 
nied these storms to Enlil, the lord of spirits. At all events at 
i later period the effeets of the word of Enlil are described under 
the figure of m storm, A passage from Reisner’s Sumerische 
Hymnen, no. 7, will serve as an iliustration. 
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f the ford works disaster, 

Enlil, the hero, lund of the grent city, 

who domes from Meslom, groat warrior with the dagger, 
{ below makes the earth slider, 

Ph 4 brings destruction to the Acunnaki; 

No seer receives it; no enehauter receives it 

Tt bs ati on-rushing whirlwind before which mone qu stand; 

Tt makes tho heavens roar, it makes the earth tremble. 


Fe ie Pa 


geSeee¢ 
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é 
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The wheat-harvest it takey ns epoil, 

Tho on-rushing waters obliterate divisions, 

Tt ta a flood which breaks the dyke. 

With o rear they are huried to the groan. 

When the hero, the lord of the great city makes s thunder-storm, no oye 


No one can real descriptions of Babylonian thonderstorms, 
such, for eauaple, as that by Dr. Peters in his Nippur, 1, 203- 
959, without realizing how trne to experience this old Babylonian 
portrayal is. The passage not only: gives us a vigorous deserip- 
tion of @ natural phenomenon, but reveals point of view 
familiar to-readers of the Old Testament. Just as the Hebrews 
thought thunder the ‘voice of Yahweh,’ so the Babylonians 
regarded it aa the ‘werd’ or ‘utterance’ of Enlil. 

In one of the hymns in which the thunder of Enlil is 
described there is revealed an appreciation. of a very different 
side of nature. This is the hymn published in CT 15.15, 16. 
Lines 18 and 14 read — 

The lightning of thy thuniler shatters the bead of the great nnictinin, O 
father Enlil; 
Thy thunder (Me the great mother NinIif with fear! 


This touch reveals the masculino Babylonian bully of a hosband 
blustering about and his wife crouching in fear. Possibly it ts 
the full-grown Babylonian boy making his sistor jump by the 
startling and INnson grids Owes whith he suddenly produces. 
In whatever way one looks at it, the passage is a touch of nature 
that reveals the kinship of the whole world. 

$ JAOS 237 
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‘When all is said, however, it must be confessed that the appre- 
‘eistion of neture expressed in the Babylonian hymns does not 
equal that manifested in the Vedic hymns, either in depth of 
neight or in beauty of expression. ‘There is, for example, 

\othing to compare in beauty with Hymn 50 of the first book 
of the Rig- Veda. (1 quote from Dr. Join Muir’s translation, ) 

By lustrona heralds Jed on high, 

The fire son pecends tho wky; 

The visto which pleamed throughout the olght, 

Now senred, likn thieves olink fast nwny, 

Quenchod by the aplendor of thy ray. 

Thy beams to men thy presence show; 

Like blazing fires they aeem to glow. 

Couupliesods, rapid, source of light, 

Thou makest all the welkin bright. 


In sight of goda and mortal eyes, 
In sight of heaven thou scalost the skies 
This Vedic poet embraced the whole scope of the sky in his view: 
Babylonian poets as a role limit their view to one aspeet closely 
nnected with the god. 

The Babylonians, as tiready noted, developed no such belief 
in # future life as wae entertnined by the ancient Egyptians 
Perhaps at the beginning the conceptions of the two peoples 
concerning it were nearly parallel, but the Osiris myth gave 
the Egyptians-a belief in a bright and happy immortality for 
that god—an invmortality that was then believed to be shared 
by deceased kings and finally by all the people, In Babylonia 
the condeption of the conditions of life after death are clearly 
set forth in the poem which deserthes Ishtar’s descent to the 
lower world, 

Whore dest la their food, their sustenmnoe, clay, 

Light they do not see, in darknoey thoy: dwell, 
The wistful longing of the Babylonians for a more cheerful! 
immortality is fonchingly revealed in the Gilgamesh epic through 
the attempt of Gilgamesh to attain a reunion with his friend 
Engidu, oa well asin the closing lines of Ishtar’s Descent, Both 
texts are well known. All such attempts seemed (o the Baby- 
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lonians of no avail, Their attitude is summed up in two lines 
in the twelfth tablet of the epic:— 

t will sit all day ami weep! 

1 will sit all day and weep! 
The well known myth of Adapa shows that, to the Babylonian 
mind, a cheerful immortality had been denied them by the goiks 
through jealousy. 

Mention of the Gilgamesh epic is a reminder that one impor- 
tant form of expression of the Babylonian religious spirit has 
not been mentioned: I refer to the epic. As India had her 
Mahabharata and Ramiyana and Greece her liad and Odyssey, 
#0 Babylonia had her Gilgamesh epic and her epies of creation. 
The Gilzamesh epic is of # miscellaneous character. If contains 
both a patriotic and a mythological element. The strands of the 
two are woven together in a fashion as delightfully confusing 
as one need desire in a document coming from such an éarly date. 

The Babylonian genius delighted especially in endeavoring to 
(race origins, especially the origin of the: gods, the world, man, 
and ihe institutions of settled, civilized life: The best known 
of these productions is the epic of Creation, a part of which was 
fliseovered by George Smith more than forty years ago—an eplé 
divided into seven tablets or ¢antos.. So much. has been written 
of it, and it is so often quoted that it may be supposed to be 
familinr to al] members of the Oriental Society, even those: that 
are not professional scholars. The older poem on the origin 
of civilization, found in 1682 by Rassam at Abw Habba and 
afterward published by Dr. T. G. Pinches, is also well known." 
Still another creation-poem aseribed the creation to Ashur." 
This, of course, had its origin in Assyria anil cirenlated there. 
Three years ago Dr. Poebul published au early poem ou the crea- 
tion fonnd among the tablets from Nippur—a briefer arcount 

than the inter one, a4 befits a poem written before 2000 B,C. 
re more recently Dr. Langdon published another text which 





‘Bee L, W, Hing, Sere Tebleta of Creation, London, 1902; BR. W. 
Roger, Cunrifarm Parallels te (he Old Testament, New York, 1012, p, 3 ff 
ani 47 &; G. A. Barton, Archicolegy and the Bible, p. 205. fF. 

* es King, op. ont, 187 ff; Rogers, op, ett. p. 54 ff. 

"Sey A, Ponbel, Historical Tests, Philadelphis, 1914, p. @ &.; Barton, 
op, ‘cit, po B78 ff. 
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portrays the origin of @ city and the beginning of agriculture. 
Dr. Langdan saw in the text an aecount of the flood and the fall 
of man, which other scholars'are unable to find in it, but the 
discussion 1o whieh this differance of interpretation has. given 
rise has sorved to make scholars familiar with the existence of 
this interesting text." | 
Perhaps 1 may be pardoned, if, in order to inatrate the kind 
of religious expression found in these poems and epics on crea~ 


a SS 





The mountain of heaven and earth 
The assembly of heaven, the great gods, entered. After. 
Beewise Ashnan™ had not come forth, they conversed 
- The land Tikku hed not created ; 
5 For Tikku a temple platform hod not been filled tm, 

A lofty dwelling had not been built, 

The arable land was without any seed; 

A well or o canal(1) had not been dug; 

Horsea( 7) and cattle had not been brought forth, 
W So that Ashnan could shepherd « corral; 

The Anunna, the great gods, had made no plan; 

There wae no des-pgrain of thirtyfold ; 

Sinall grain, mountain grain, ond large asal-grain there was 

not: 

15 A povsession and honse there was not, 

Tikku had neither entered 4 gate nor gone out; 

“Together with Nintu the lord had not brought forth mew. 

The god Ug ss Jonder came; as leader he came forth to plan; 

Mankind be planned; many men were brought forth, 
20 ood and sleep he planned for them ; ‘ 

Clothing and dwellings he did not plan for them. 

The people with rushes and rope came, 





"Bee 5. Langdon, The Somerian Epic of Paradiss, the Flood ond the Fall 
‘of dion, Friladolphia, 1715; Prince, 2408 36, 00-114, 260-073; Sayre, 
Lrpositary Times, May, 1916; Jastrom, JAOS ho. 122-155 ond AJL 3h. 
0) ff,. Barton, op, eit. p. 283 Mf, and Langion, JAO8 36, 340-145. 
"The tablet has since been catalogued oz no. 14005, Mt will be published 
‘fu a forthroming volume, Miscellaneous Eeligiows Terts. 
A cud af vegetation; Brilnnuw's List, T4R4 
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tion, 1 quote from an unpublished tablet'a poetical account of 
the creation of man and the beginnings of civilization which I 
linve recently had the good fortune to discover among ben bs 
logued tablets from Nippur in the University Museum in Phila. 
(olphia” Tt was, as u colophon states, A tablet of sixty lines, 
and though somewhst broken at one end, not more than five 
whole lines are lost, though parts of several are fragmentary. 
The language of the tablet is Sumerian. It reada as follows :— 

ee 


OnvEense 
har-sag-an-bi-liala-ge 
erbm-an-ni dingir-dingir a-nun-na tm-turn e-08 a-ha 


mu Sezinu we-in-da-mi-da ub-Se-da-an-dwg-ga 


kglam-mu Wik-ku nt-in-ia-an-dim-ma- 
5 Wik-ku-ra femén miemu-na-sg-ga-as 

tud-ap-pra rat-ub-sar-ra 

ar wemé-q-ani nimun dara 

pu-e-z"?-a-bi nu-in-te-wd 
‘ande-ra™ bir-ed-bi niun-tu-wd 

10 mu *ezinw utul-umuna-bi apin 

tg-run-na dingir gal-cal e-ne nu-mu-tn-2u-fa-rm 
jedda crimeninnu-am ni-gal-la-am 

ie-tur-tur de-kur-ro Se-d-sal-galta wu-gil-dla-am 


18) fu-gor fus-lii-ti nu-gil-la-am 
ki au-de-tur hd wie-il 
en “nin-tu en kal-kal nu-in-tu-wad 
‘iq! mae tum-nia med dade fd 
nam-ld un-ru erim-nun-a gd-e-ne 


20 gar-kit-dd-bi mu-wn-2u-teb-am 
tug-gi-tud-dud-bi natn e-uen-2n-us-ae 
whe PP gea-na-duredy rii-€ 
tpe—ta, ‘nott; ef. Origin of Rabylenian Writing, oo. DOT. Tt 
atten employed in the Stele of Vulture in this sense: see for example 
col xxi, £, 3, nardedd be-ru-pad-ilu, ‘thi stele ane shall not break. 
‘* The sign a is no, G00 in The Origia of Pabylowian Writing, Ttv values 
Wenkers, for qnletburra, kur was omitted ‘by: the seribe. 
In Bemithe Shamash, the mun-god, 


10 
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By making a dwelling a kindred was formed. 

To the gardens . . . . . they brought irrigation; 

On that day their [gardens| sprouted ("). 

Tres... «se» » » «) Mountain and country. . . . 


ate 7 cauutien of Evita. + «45 e <e'o 
Father Puy: ee ees eo te? 
Duazagga, the way of the OGHR y wcele a 8 
Duazages, the brilliant, for my god I guard( t) Faster: 
Entn and Enlil with an ineantation . . - . . .. 
A dwelling for Ashoan from out of Duazagga I will [make 
for theet 1) ]. 


‘Two thirds of the fold perished 1) ; 


His plants for food he created for them; 

Ashnan rained on the fleld for them ; 

The moist(f) wind and the fiery storm-cloud hie created for 
them. 

Two thirds of the fold stood ; 

For the shepherd of the fold joy was disturbed. 

The house of rushes did not stand; 

From Duazagga(!) joy departed. 

From his dwelling, a lofty height, his boat 

Deweended; from heaven he came 

To the dwelling of Ashnan; the seepter he brought forth to 
them ; 

His brilliant city he raised up, he appointed for them; 

The reed-country he planted; he appointed for them; 

The falling rain the hollows caught for them: 

A dwelling-place was their land; food made men multiply ; 

Prosperity entered the land; it caused them to become a 
multitude. 

He brought to the hand of man the seepter of command, 





e! 


Seregeeaaee ln doubtless « variant g of dwamy-pe. The el 


4 an additional word for brightness, thus omphasizing asag. 
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tul-gim-ka ba-(nt|-1n-1b wibar 
a-samdar-rit . . « } Eipelzit-ne 


ud-ba-kidor-; . . . - tlaenfle . . - 

mebidul 2. 2 ae beeur-gar. . . 

quo(fy. 2. - whi?) . sw ee MM. ee Fe. 
eas ee (REG bea tk oe 8 

mon Melee(HE . 0. ee we 

ce ee BRE ee se ee P 

RUMEIOHE Go eee te ee 
ss ee 
Cae kp Gs ee Ce er. | 
di-aroy-go Nd-da dingir . 6 ee ee ee -O- too 
di-aray-qa lah-ga-a dingir- wile ibe wlrw . 

den-fu Yenil-bi di-asag-go-ranfe. . 2. - © = - 


du “ezinu-bi di-atag-ta im-madar[aru 


Fonabi« amoé-a im-mo-ab-hal-. 

bi e-gar-re-ra prt p-u-ba-e-ne 
‘ecinu gan-¢ mu-wh-imi-am-ne 
liLapin uraddtap-bi mil-te-a-ba-e-ne 


Zonabi amas-a-na gul-ba-ne 


nb-amad-a ALL dit-di-a 


gv-li-e€ nam-ne-gub-be-ni 
dive? aeag-ga hi-fi dubarm 
ga-ii-ta sag-gi-il md-ni 

ih-gil an-na-ta tum-tum-ane 
da Sezinu-bi hattu si-ve-e-e4 


urw-earag-na ib-gél mu-da-an-galt-es 
kalum-ma-gi-dag'*-gal mu-gub an-gdl-l-es 
deq-ed e-ka-wig tm-sdi-sd-e-ne 


giégal-ma kalom-ma-ne gar mu-n-ab-rug-rig kal-mé 


x? kalam-me we-gig oni-wn-ne-qdl med 


ab-o-than- ra da-ki wir a-hat-mé 
 Hiterally ‘the Lani, rele are in the midwt,” im very 


Piel nat description ‘of Hinbylonin. 


"The tranecribed 2 ia no, 241 in The Origin of Babylonian Writing. 
te baw the meaning ‘favor,’ £ have rendered it somewhat freely ‘pros 
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The lord caused them to be and they cam info existence. 
Companions calling them, with a man his. wife he milo 
them dwell. 
At night a (itting companions they are together. 
40° (aixty lines). 














This text clearly gives us a new myth of the creation of man 
and the origin of civilization. It tells how the assembly of 
gods entired the mountain of heaven and earth, and how, 
tecuuse there was no vegetation on the earth, the gods held a 
consuliation. At this point a relatively long statement of tho 
non-existence of the chief features of agricultural civilization 
is introduced, In suvh statementa Babylonian poets: took. eape- 
cial delight. ‘Three of the accounts of creation previously known 
contain such statements, and two of them aré of considerable 
extent. At the end of this statement, you will remember, it is 
said that with Nintw the lord had not brought forth men.’ Ug, 
the lion god, who was, asa later ayllabary explains, Shamash, 
first cume forth to plan. It is then sententionsly stated: 
Mankind he planned; mmny mon were brotght forth. 

The verb for ‘planned’ is zu, which aleo means ‘to lojow,” ss 
in Genesis 4.1, ‘Taken in connection with the previous statement 
that ‘with Nintu the lord had not brought forth men’ and with 
the following statement that ‘many men were brought forth,’ it 
means that Ug and Nintu became the divine purents of men. 

It is further stated that 

Food and sloop ho planned for them; 
The linet that follow deseribe how men made reed huts such oa 
are still found in the Babylonian marsh-lands, and how ferrl- 
eultare was begun. Here the obverse.is concluded. 

At the beginning of the reverse several lines are fragmentary, 
From the parts that romain it appears that some god is addres 
ing Enlil. inthis fragmentary address Duaxagga, the heavenly 
ovens, ia deseribed as ‘the way of the gods——perhaps an. allu- 
dion to the Milky Way. It would seem thot all was not going 
well with men on the earth, so the goil that is speaking proposes 
fo form a dwelling for Ashnan, the god of Agriculture, outside 
of Dunzagga, Apparently from what follows this new dwelling 
was pon the earth. The conditions were such that two-thirds 
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wevin-itn muneedib-gdl miu-da-an-gdl-li-e- 
mon-ng gu-ne tata dam-ne ne-ba-ain-gub-ed-a 


gig-b-ir™ bar-agar hat-me-es 
30 LM audi LX, | 


mm 











of the fold perished; whereupon Ashnan created plants and 
im addition caused it to rain on the earth, He created the moist 
loud and the storm cloud. But after that the violent rains wert 
destructive. His measures were helpful, but not-suificiently help- 
fil; still one-third of the fold perished and the houses of rushes 
were swept away. The point of view of the text here is similar 
to the account of the creation discovered by Dr. Poebel; it 
mingles with the story of creation, not indeed the story of a flood, 
but one of destructive storms. Then a god (Enlil{) came down 
from his heavenly to his earthly dwelling and inaugurated eity- 
vivilization—cities as the elevated and fortified dwellings of an 
agricultural people. Conditions were thua made secure, and 
men could then multiply. 

Several expressions toward the end of the document remiiul 
a of expressions in the early chapters of the Book of Genesis. 
This 








fhe lord caused them to be and they came into existence 
(umun mu-ne-chib-gal mw-da-an-piil-li-ed) 


reminds us of Gen, 1.3: ‘God aaid, Let there be light and there 
was light,’ Again: ‘Companions calling them, with a man his 
wife he made them dwell,’ recalls Gen. 218: ‘Tt is not good 
that the man should be alone; I will make 4 helpmeet for him,’ 
and Gen, 2.24: ‘Therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother ani shall cleave unto his wife.’ “At night as fitting eom- 
panions they are together,” is another way of saying as Gen. 2.24 
docs, ‘they shall be one flesh." The etntemenis: ‘The scepter 
he bronght forth to them,’ snd ‘He brought to the hand of man 
the seepter of command,’ recall Gen, 1.28, where God gives man 
dominion over all lower orders of life. | 

The discovery of this text, which, as the palneography shows, 








\  Sea—amiéls, sea Origin of Babylonian IFriting, no. G22", and Thelitzsch, 
* Swmerieches Glosaar, p. 518. 
“gip-bidr, literally ‘in their night’ 
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helongs to the Cassite period or the First Dynasty of Babylon, 


adds emphasis to the fondness of the Babylonians for giving 
expression to their religions ideas through myths of creation, 
which they employed to a greater degree and in a greater 


Nonety of ways than any other people of the ancient East. 


1 have hitherto spoken only of literary expressions of the 
Babylonian retigious spirit, becanse at this distance it is upon 
these that we must mainly depend for our knowledge. Tt should 
however be noted in conclnsion that, as in all the rest of the 
aticient world, the whole organized life of Babylonia wos an 
expression of its religious spirit. Kings consulted the gods 
before entermg upon any great undertaking. At the dawn of 


| Babylonian history Eanatim sought the will of Ningirsn before 





uking his war with Umma, and during the last reigns of 


the Mayas kingdom Esarhaddon pought his oracles, and the 


seers of Ashurbatiapal had their dreams such as that in which 
the goddess Tshtar revesled herself and her will at the river 
Tdidi, The Bronze Gates of Balawat show us that an army did 
not cross a river without first propitiating its god by sacrifice. 
In the code of Hammurapi if is taken for granted that an oath 
in the presence of a god is suffivient to render « man's word 
trustworthy, even when it cannot be corroborated by witnesses. 
Byil spirits ax well as good left their impress on life and jmsti- 

tutions, Demons of sickness and misfortune were driven away 
by ineantations and ceremonies, It is quite evident that men 
lived in # vivid consciousness Of the supernatural. The type 


of religion that Babyloniun life expressed was vigorous and 


natural, if sometimes crude. That revealed in Babylonia was 
gentler and more humane than that in Assyria, but both partook 
of these human frailties that ’are prominent in early mon and 
are not altogether abaent. from our modern Christian world. 
If the cole of Hammurapi betrays o particular fondness for 
the death penalty, so did English law in the days of Cromwell. 
If Assyrian wars make us shudder with tlie tales of frightful- 
udss over whith her monarchs glowted, there are at least some in 
our own titne who could searcely cast @ stone at her. Through 
both the literatnre and life of Babylonia and Assyria we beholil 
gue of the most important of the ancient nations feeling after 
God, and giving us 4 most instructive expression, if not one of 
the moat important, of the religions spirit. 


TWO JEWISH AMULETS IN THE UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL MUSEUM* 


I. M, Casssowrce 
Uxires States Narioval Mvarie 


I 


An amulet for the protection of Daniel, som of Berakah, 
against evil. spirits, sickness, the evil eye and magic. Manu- 
script written on vellum, measuring 1444 by 614 inches. From 
Tunis, North Africa. The amulet i is a sort of palimpsest, written 
upon the erusures of what was likewise an amulet, to judge 
from the traces of the script and figures still discernible. But 
the present text also seems subsequently to have been mse hy, 
or intended for, another person, as the name of the present 
slient and a few other words are written in a different hand. 
from the rest of the writing on erased places. The larger part 
af the manuscript is fitted out with various deviees and figures. 
scriptural passages anil mystical names; the invocation or con- 
juration proper, written in smaller sexint than the rest, occupies 
a comparatively small space at the bottom. 

On’ top 47933901 "130301 "ID for which see JAOS 36. 158. 
Underneath in the center, a square inscribed with/TON andy. 
each written in the regular and reversed order, On the sides 
of the square are four of the 72 three-lettered mames of God, 
derived from Ex. 14, 19-21 (ib. p, 155). To the mght of the 
aquure, “Thou shalt not suffer a sorceress to live’ (Ex, 22, 18) 
i, six permutations; to the left, 22 (corresponding to the 
number of letters in the Hebrew alphabet?) three-lettered mysti- 
eal names, followed by Gen, 49. 18, ‘I wait for thy help, O 
JHVH,' and the initials of the doxology, “Blessed be the name 
of hia glorions Kingdom for ever.’ 

The seeond division is marked off on each of. the four corners 
by the words DYDIVT BIDSDS ONO OMS: for which see 
TAOS 36.158, In the center, Psalm 67, written in form of the 
seven-branched candlestick (menorah), with the divine names 





* For a general of the collection of Jewish amulets in the National 
Musi see fag 2. 154 FF. 
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TINT. PTT. nl FIN. cheli proedded by Spf. on the sides 
of the dhaft. To both sidew of the menerah, Pa. W, 17-91. 5 
und Dewt. 6, 49 intertwined, i.e, alternating word by word 
from either pasage, On the loft side is read underneath, ‘And 
hine and purple and seariet and fine linen and goats” hair’ (Ex. 
85. 5), quoted on acconnt: of {OI which is written in larger 
letters than the rest nod morked as on aerostic, namely of the 
ongdlic named, Uriel, Rafnel, Gabriel, Michnel arid Nuriel, Fol- 
lowed by the words, 'O living God, deliver!" Under the meno- 
rah ta rend, ‘And all the people of the earth will see that thou 
art called by the name of JHVE and will fear thee’ (Dont. 28. 
10), snd under it, "Thon Daniel, son of Berakah, mayest be 
blessed . . . and he preserved from all evil accidents.’ 

The thind division consists of a aqnare which encloses other 
smaller squares and other figures, and is divided] into two com- 
partments by the word TTT OTNN. an amalgamation of FTN 
and JN. one of the T2 threelettered names of God. The 
aquare 6 ‘anrrounded by ot insétription which begins at the 
fop of the right side with a repetition of Deut. 28. 10; "Thou 
Diiniel, soy of Borakah’; “And JHVH will take away from thre 
all sickness, and he will put none of the evil diseases of Egypt, 
which thou knowest, upon thee, but will lay them tpon all them 
that hate thee! (Deut, 7. 15); 2? (initials of Gen. 49. 18). 

YOUN OY MO As JOR, Amon, enduring for ever), Within 
the square there are in the upper part three small squares 
Thoer in the two corners are inscribed with FW". S48. TR. 
and i773 in various perniutations, The middle ono enelises 
a sort of rhomboid whieh sgain holds a smal! square, ‘This triple 

! fontaine ‘the words, Yew WT ('O JHVH help!'); 

(doubtless errmmcously for 79". for which see 
JAO8 re 159); Ber? (Yah exalt!"); Fon’ 2. In the 
forntrs of the ‘rhomboid,’ 3°. Nw. WR. and aromnd its sides 
the angelic names, Duriel, Godiel, Bernkiel and Akathriol, witli 
TT above each. In the lower part there are on either side squarts 
of three by thirteen tines each. ‘The first and third oblong lines 
contain Bx, 15. 11, “Who is like unto thee, THVH, glorious 
int holiness, fearfal in praises; doing wonders,’ The middle line 
hee 2 series of disconnected letters, probably intended to farm 
in combination with the letters above and below 26 threelettared 
mystical mames worresponding to the numerical value of Ss. 








I. Aster on VeLLow ron THe Proracmox oF Daxiei, 
Row oF Hewagan Tsim, Norm Aras 
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ft) the middle is on awkwardly drawn ‘Shield of David,’ 
inscribed, (YAN PYD) PO Ws? PIN Ne" jo NAVON 
D'N J" 955) Spurs} (Salvation, or healing, from God af 
the world," for the delivery from tho evil eyes, and from magic, 
and from every evil disease, Amen. Selah.") In the angles 
3, 603. 370. amd 7; between the anglea* BRITO NO'D in 
changed poxitions. 

The invocation is again encloses) in an inseription, The first 
six words of the wpper line seom to be deformations of foreign 
words: the next two aro two of the T2 threelettered names; 
the rest are amalgamations of 7VWV with the 14 triads of the 
acrostics of the prayer of Nehunya ben Ha-Kanah (for which 
ge J AOS 26, 159, 15), 


, Tre [xvocation 

NTN OTP PIT NMP WIKI PAX O35 Wepsa | 
Sep ON'IS FR OND OeS TID ANT ‘NI 
Sew “INT 

oO pe oes yD nen) Mee oem IND 2 
maw own Swe AN free ova) ‘op a? 
| Dvd) 753 WR? 

oN oN Sem ows) "peveN wr OY Drom Ree 8 
TOL WN SSW YSN [3 WNTIN NP NS U5 
73 INIT? 

Pa ypMa|t TMM wos Woy Wop RUUA PPITAI 4 
AIMDD) pproay MIN e"3 PANO) NIN? NP 
O'vI5 FDp1 OT ON) "79"? 

aS Te? VINOD DAY Oea VINA PSD OS 
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RE"D AYO TOM eM Moen yes "2 NOW 6 
Dom TON IN? Wun NON pera py 750) 
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DIS AX INASN ADSM owen orww oy s 
RSI Ov MS Oe'3 OMT Yow arse Iyragm 
BOYS DSU AN DOT TN ON AT AS pap «gs 


“TI VOS WD Se DD'S NNR OS PN wr an 
273 “WD FOD1D3 Oe cy 10 
THANELATION 
I pray of you, ye holy angels" who stand before the great 
God." JHVH, who is blessed, in the uame of Michael, Nuriel, 
Sadkiel, Puel, Kadarniel, Shamshiel, 


Rafael, And in the name by whieh he was revealod to 


Moves on Sinai; and in the name by whieh he cut the sea 
into twelve pieces"; and in the name by which he gave the 
Torah to Israel; and in the name by which he was revealed 
to Elijah on Carmel*; and in the mare 

by which he healed the water through Elisha’: and in the 
name by which he resened Daniel from the den of lions $0 
thet they did not destroy him"—so may you deliver and heal 
and shield and preserve Daniel, son 

of Herakah, the hearer of the amulet tipon him, from ‘the 
kinds of . . ." that fit about between heaven and earth : 
and from evil spirits; and from Liliths; and from injuri. 
ous spirits; and from the terror of the night’: and from 
evil diseases: and from all evil plagues: 

and from-all kinds of visitations, in the name af YUHK, 
*Por he shall give his angela charge over thee™ And yu 
may guard him against all sinister accidents, and all kinds 
of magic, in the name of Ma'ni Shamic! 

So(u) aya, Banyah,™ And nay you deliver and preserve 
and looken and free him from the evil eye and from all 
evil affietions; but render him «an object of favor ani! 
grace ahd compassion in your eyes 

snd in the eyes of all who see him, in the name of Hanniel, 
Hasdiel, Hahamiel; and by the power of the name which 
issues from the verse, ‘And Noah found favor in the 
eyes of JEU VEL" And ye the angels, who are set 

over the treasures of heaven anil blessing, may you open 
your treamires wind sate ad lavish abundance from your 
hounfy ini the tisme of the power of the name which isan 
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9 from the verse, ‘JHVH will open unto thee his good treas- 
ure, the heaven.” In the mame of TG'S, 'T’SS. Amen, 
Amen, ann Selah, Selah, Selah. ANDS. JHVE. 
SMARKD.** 

10 Most Holy. Our God JHVEL BD. 


NOTES 
2DY om account of the following [2777 here God. Comp. for this 
ieining of henven Jewish Fac, «. ©. 6. 295, and James A. Montgomery, 
dramoic Incantation Texta from Nippur, Philadelphia, L013, 11, 2 (p. 270) ; 
1k 1. (p. 14). For the combination, ‘God of the workia® comp. Is, 
26, 4: rainy UF amd 7593 37 in the Jowish liturgy, 
*OL PIS Montgomery, op. cit. 7. 11 (p. 140) oe i ¥. 

"CY Montgomery, op, ft 8, 14 (p. 154) and (in malom porte — 
aeer’) 2 (p. 1s). 

"Of, Montgomery, op. cif. 7. 4 (p.-145). 

‘Correypomling te the Twalve Tribes, of. Rashi to Ps. 136, 12; Ex, 
Mitr. R24, 1, and Deut, Midr. BR. 11, 9, 

“] K. 18: 19. 

"7 HK. = 19, 

*Dan, 6. 23,—Tha appeal by the manifestation: of God's power and 
woulrous help iu critieal erente through Tarael"s history i4 alae found in 
the prayers recite] on fast days andl uring the penttential semsonn. Mont. 
gomery, op. caf. p, G4, quotes parallels from Babrlonian anid Egyptian 

‘TM unknows. Etymologieally it might be explained to mean ‘lower 
ones,” from DA. tot the eowtext points to seme kind of winged beings 
who triverss the agmees between heaven ao] earth, Wings, however, are 
also attributed to tho Shedim and Lilin, ef. JAOS 36. 166, n. 46, 

"P. 01.5, Targ. ad loc, gives this pusage (ue the rest of the psalm) 
a demenistio monulayg: 9°93 IA psy MATT - 

a Ps G1. 11a; al ia formed of the end letiors of the four words. 

ates PMPs. te Sehatae -pesttioblln froni ad ap ‘arectdents, " 
bul #9 ie difficult Can it be-a fornation from “. ‘cureed, 
pernicious, sinister 't 

* Porhape pie Of nutter mingickina' or ‘master eumjurora,’ like 
Abbahu, Joauhua b. Poermhysa, Har Mesosin, ctr, in the inenniation bowls, 
of. Montgomery, op. cit. p. 24, 09, 112 £., ote. 

“Goo JAH G6, 150, 

* hoe JAOS 36, 158. 


* 


Undernesth the invocation is a amall crudely drawn ‘shield 
of David' inseribed with M7’. ONWADN. and MINIS. and 1 
sort of tree or branch, placed upside down. The latter may 
represent the ‘magic bough’ depicted on one of the Nippur 
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bowls and referred to by Montgomery, op.-cil. p. 5o.—J) may 
be remarked in general that this amulet contains many echoes 
of the Nippur iicantation texts published by Professor Mont- 
gotnery. To the cases noticed in the notes above may be added 
NOL? 7D AOVON. found only on this amulet of the Museum 
calleetion and one of the stock ejaculations on the Nippur bowls. 

Another noticeable feature of this amulet is that the appeal in 
the imvodation is not addressed to God, enumerating his names 
and then those of some angels, but fo the ‘holy angels’ and 
reversing the order of the names, giving to those of the angels: 
the precedence over those of JHVIL May not this amulet repre- 
sent one of the ¢arlier stagea of the transition from the: pre- 
dominantly eclectic and syneretistie nse of magic to the more 
prononneedly Judaic form? 





The seond amulet, likewise a sort of parchment palimpsest, 
measuring 1944, by $34 inches, ani coming from Tunis, has two 
invocations, whieh are separnted by the candlestick formed of 
Psalm 67, Both have blanks for insertion of the name of the 
tlient or patient, and the one to the right lacks the usual eon- 
clusion, The whole is framed by two lines of inscription. The 
outer one, beginning at the top on the left side, consists of 
forty-two repetitions of the name of IN‘ M5-prefixed with the 
forty-two acrosties of the prayer of Nehunya, while above is 
the quotation from Deut. 25, 10, closing with the names "TU" 
and PAIAD- The latter is explained as — ZrdsAdor,‘eo-brother’ 
or “twin-brother,” namely of Metatron. In Mag. 19” Sandalfon 
is spoken of as taller than his fellow angels by o distance of 
100 years" journey, and when standing on earth reaching with 
his head the Hayyoth of the Merkabnh-throne where he binds 
wreaths for his master; The inner inscription starts on the 
right side beneath the enclosure of the zigzag figure and is com- 
posal of Biblical passages, namely, Deut. 7. 15; Ps, 46. 12: 
JHVH Sehaoth is with us, a high bieree te thn) God ol Jamal 
Selah’: Ps. 20.10: ‘THVH help the king, he may answer us on 
the day we call," and the Aaronite blessing, Num. 6, 24-37, 
interspersed with the mystical words DADIN , OND. ete. 

The zigzag lines above and the parallel lines which enclose 
them contain Fixod. 14. 19-21, the three verses which constitute 
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the great 72-lettered name of God and from which the T2 three- 
lettered names of Gol are constructed; ‘And the angel of God, 
that went before the camp of Israel, removed and went behind 
them; and the pillar of cloud removed from before them, and 
stood behind them, And it came between (he camp of Egypt 
aud the camp of lerael; and there was the cloud and the dark- 
ness, yet gave it light by night; and the one came not near the 
other all the night. And Moses atretehed out his hand over the 
sen; and JUV caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind 
oll the night, ond made the sea dry land anil the waters were 
divided.’ Further, Exod. 1, 21: ‘And JNVH went before 
them by day in a pillar of cloud to lead thom by the way, and 
by night in a pillar of fire to give them light, that they might 
go by day and by night’; Ps, 124.8: ‘Our help is nm the name 
of JHVH who made heaven and earth,’ and « repetition of 
the priestly blessing, Num. 6..24-26.—Between the zigzag lines 
are the firsh fourteen (to correspond to the fourteen triads of 
the acrestice of the praver of Nehunyal) three-lettered names of 
God derived from Exod, 14 19-21, closing on the left side with 
7DSD which by the at-bsh alphabet is =7W1- 

Below, in the middle, in two concentric circles are. arranged 
the fourteen trinds of the forty-two acrosties of the prayer of 
Nehunya with WT between each and TWNOY Te? 777 at the 
end. To either sidé are squares. In the one to the right the 
upper three rows are filled out with F717 and its permutations, 
while the fourth row has 7. “I. IM. and FAN: the 
square to the left has nine three-lettere| names: out of ten 
derived from Gen. 46. 4: "]7YN '3IN) NOS “JOY “TR 'DIN 
7y 03 ‘I will go down with thee into Egypt and I will surely 
bring thee up again,’ which, aecording to Schwab, Vocabulaire, 
p. 61, are recited to avoid danger; the empty eighth cell should 
have PSY. The six last cells are inseribed with ‘72’ in six 
permutations, Under the square, [TVW IN. for which see JA08 
a6, 158. 
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TRANSLATION 
1 In the name of JHVH, the God of Israci, who dwelleth 
% among the Cherubim, before whose awfulness the angels: (or 
gods) feur, 
$ and the Ofanim (wheels) tremble, and all the princes 


fim 


— a oi 


14 


oe 
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of i Merkubah (echariot}* kneel down and prostrate them- 


selves before him— 

1 write this amulet for the protection 

and healing and delivery of the bearer of this amulet upon 
him. 

By the power of the ange! of this day, whose constellation 


18 Leo, 
and his [ruling] angel is Rafael, and his servitor is Jupiter,” 


the bearer of this amulet be guarded against all evil and 

enduring diseases, and against all severe anil evil victssi- 

and against any fear, terror, anguish, injury, and feebleness, 

and panic, anil upsetting, and trembling, and depression of 

spirit, and against Shedim, Lilin, morning demons, and mid- 

day demons," 

whether they be evil [demons] of the winds, the earth, or 

the waters," 

hidden or revealed, by day or by night; and 

against any male Shed and female Shed who dwell in houses, 

and in courtyards, and in channels, 

and in bath-houses, and in pools, and in wells, and in brooks, 

anf in springs, and in trees, and in the corners of the 

house, and in mire 

and dirt, and on the eross-roads.*—All of them 

T adjure by the power of Sanuy and Sansanuy and Saman- 

galuf, and in the name 

of Yu'nhassbirun, and thee Lilith and thy entire band, 

and thee Z7umzamith and thy entire band, and thee Agra 

daughter of Mahloth,* and thy entire band, and thee Kat. 

kapu' a," 

king of the Shedim, and his entire host, and all evil 

spirits, and injuring spirits. And against the spirit of 
. « and the spirit of a slain man'*( 1), and the spirit 

of the grave," and the spirit of . . . and of . . .,'* and all 

the Shedim whose names 

ard remembered or whose names are not sceasinbared, whose 

names I know or no man [knows]'*— 








. 24548 





= | 


98 thot yo shill not injure, nnd ‘not: frighten, and not disturb, 
29 terrorize, and not upset, and not destroy, and not harm 
$2 members, neither in his head nor im his eyesight. . 1 


’ 


=Te P (or 1) We after eubwiftuted for the TV id the mame of God in 
inter Jowish writings; ef. Jewish Fre. 1. ifr. | 
eonatituent parts, the wheels (faim), beasts (hayyoth), ia Eek. 2 anil 
10, forme under the umme of * Ma" mse Merknhah! o very important part 
of the wecret lore ia Doth the Talouud and the Kabbalah. | 

Qn estrolngirel elemunte in Jewish amuints soe JAGA 36. 156. 

“pn fram “WO. “to cionnen,’ then ‘to brighten’ (a¢ @ result of 
clonnmeing);. henew Targ. to Pa. ¥1, 6 renders DY by KVTD: 'the day 
am “STS, fur qorning anil midilay demons, respectively, are foul in 
‘Targ, to Cant. 4. 6; ‘ef. alo Berak, and Yoma 69. 

“Bpirita who caus storms, carthyrakes, and foods; see Jewish Ene 
= O1f, Of. #07 HMDS. aarers in Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation 
Yosts, p. 75; 17. 2 tp. 10); 20.7 (p S35}. 

‘(m. the abodes of demons neo Jewish Epc. 4 Aif.—Aming the tree tha 

| Pes. 111% Bo aleo are the eross-roadls ‘a sosort of mplrite'; Hecate 
‘{s.atton found there, nad ju the Testament of Soloman. - . the demun 
Envy ars, (Ja the eros-waye ulso T hare my werviess to render,’ HR. Carpi 
“oll Thimapnoe:, Semitic Magic, tha Grigin and Development, p. 200, a. 4 
‘ef. J.G. Fraser, The Golden Bough, #, #0, guil Ewe. Bibl. a v. ‘Moilicinn,’ 
no, | 

thes F408 30. 10v, a. £8. 

*Eisewbore Askmodal (Asmoduus) or Samael ia named as prince of tho 
Hemonio hosts 

OOM, whether devine] from 438. ‘limh,” or from M28. ‘led,’ if does 

“The immiintely follawing “Sp 1 would soggest the taking of "72> 
ia thie passive senso, the spirit af a murderell man who finda po mast ond 
ansoye people on earth, holief widely spread. But perhaps it ja more 
eorreet to tale the word iu the aotive sense, a murderous spirit, for which 
ef, Montgamery, op. cif. 36. 2 (p. 235), PMs anne, ‘murderess, daugh- 
ter of a murderos.” | 

ope o yo whieh cannot in this cammectian be connected with. 
DY. ‘intewtines’ ond ROT. ‘ruler,’ | 


7 7 al ' 
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* What Montgomery tetme ‘Hanket fermulas,’ so a mot to omit any 
ageney, cf. op. cit. 14.6 (p. 18); 29. 9 (p. S18); ete. 

“Sapply yt. 

“Sea JAOS 26. 166, n. 24. 

“Tho scribe apparvotiy broke off in the milile of his copy, which 
probably continued the enumeration of the other bodily parte which were 
to be protected from otinck, cloxing with a pmyer that the patient might 
find graee aud favor in the eyes of od and men, 
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of these thy holy names "AGLA" 
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TRANSLATION 


May it please thee, O JHVH, my God and the God 


af my fathers, for thy suke and for the sake of thy great 
Tuan 

which is crowned with these holy 

and awfnl names ———— 


4gnA for the sake 





AZBTUGAH YUHE EKLE® KUZU BMURSZ RUZU.* 
That thou mayest guard and deliver 

the bearer of this amulet upon lum from any evil eye and 
from an evil tongue,” 

and from all evil speech, and from all evil sights, 

and from cpilepsy, and from erowp, und from a running 
eatarrh, 


‘and from the black sickness (melancholy, or melanaentia), 


and the white sickness (levkarmia), and the red sicknesy 
(jaundice), and the green sivkness ( biliouxness, or Egyptian 
chloroms), 

and from any torpor of the limbs (paralysis, or narcosis), 
and from a strange death, 

aod a sudden death,” and from folly and confusion of the 
bra, 

ani] from stupor of the heart, and from faintness, trembling, 
and shock, and from cvil 

fancies ond distress of the heart. and Ianguor of the heart, 
and pressure ' 

of the heart, ond . . ." of thé heart, and sadness of the 
heart. In the name anil by. the power 

of LTBLA’ WNHE mayest thou guard and protect the 
bearer of this amulet upon him from head- 
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ache, and from eye-sore, and from distresses of the heart," 
and from Keteb and Meriri,* 

and from pestilence and plague: in the name of SDNLBSH 
KHSMGT 

Kastiel Kataiel. And from ony bond‘ and magic [that 


it the world, ns it is written, ‘Thou shalt mot suffer a sor- 
cerves to live," in 

the name of HYH. And may he find favor and good under- 
standing in thine-eyea and in the eyes of all 

who see him, as it is written, ‘And Noah found favor in the 
eyes of JIVE"; and is written, 

*And thou wilt find favor and good understanding in the 
eyes of God and man."" And may he bean object 

of love, favor and grace and compassion in thine eyes and 
in the eyes: 

of all who see him ; in the name of Ahabiei, Hanniel, Hasdiel, 
Rahamiel. Amen, enduring forever. [riel, Rafael, 
Gabriel, Michael, Samkiel, ‘ Azricl, Sadkiel, 

Sha‘ ashiel. 
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Nore 

OThe names in lines 4 to 7 are composed of the fourteen threetettered 
names eeniterod between the sigeag figure on top of the aninlet, inter- 

'The initial letters of *77* Sip 0 TINK. Thou art mighty for ever 
Q Lord,’ the firet words of the sceond prayer of the ‘Eightes Bermdie- 
tions’ (Shemonch ‘Bereh, or ‘Amidah); also the ucrostic of the first 
worls of Gen, 49, 8-11 (Judah of v. 8, os the address, not being erun tod }. 

"Combined of the end letters of P's. 01, 11. 

‘Ry abed — 9 ite nm. 

“Tn the Talmad the technical term for ealummy or «lander; here prob- 
ably of easting no evil epell by sino raxgical formnia. 

‘Ct. the petition, “from sodden death, good Lord deliver ms," in the 
Litany of the Comman Book. 

try. ‘The word ja found in plural, Jud. 2. 5, rendered by LEX exreyey = 
ring (1), by Targ. [POH ONE + but ie most probably to be amanded after 
ihe parallels in Num, 33. 65 nod Josh. 23. 13, into O°". *therna,” 

* Already mentioned in line 13, 

‘Both words, withiat eopmla, are found in Deut 82. 24, English versions, 
‘bitter destruction’; 25) alonn, in parallel to 21, occurs In, 88, 2; Hoa. 
1. 14: and Pe 0), & In the last pouseage both Targ. and Bashi render 
both words by ‘demon! Mg) Ie rabbinical literature (Pes. 111+, Num. 





THE SITH OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
A FACTOR OF HISTORICAL VALUE 
Leos Domintas 
Awenrcan Groumapeical Socmerr, New. Yore 


For more than 2000 years the leading minds of the world 
have dreamt of Constantinople. Dreamt of it in visions of 
splendor as did the Russians of Kief and Smolensk in mid- 
medieval days when they thought of Tsurigrad—the city of 
Emperors. Dreamt of it in golden dreams as did the bankers 
of Venice and Cienoa in the twelfth century when they figured 
that the annnal income of Byzantine Emperors exceeded one 
hundred million dollars. Dreamt of it as did the minstrela of 
western) Europe when they sang of the beauty of Byzantine. 
palaces and the pleasures of life in Byzantium. To secount 
for the magic of the name and for the strength and permanence 
of the impression it created requires a thorough understanding 
of the value of its site, and I am attempting to show in the 
following lines that o large share of Constantmople's greatness 
and fame was the result of its geographical position. This 
paper will therefore be confined to « presentation of what might 
eorreetly be called a background study. 

Were we to liken the world of ancient history to a gigantic 
gpider’s web, Constantinople would oceupy the center, and the 
threads radiating outward would represent the far-reaching 
system of roads leading in every direction from the capital. 
How different is the relation of Rome and Constantinople to 
systems of world routes! We are so accustomed to the sayme 
that all roads led to Rome that we forget the truth which was 
that all roads were maie to lead artificially to Rome for a 
stated period of history, whereas they have always led naturally 
to Constantinople. Rome was the convenient center for o 
Mediterranean power. Constantinople on the other hand was 
the indicated headquarters of authority in the western half of 
the eastern hemisphere, 

It waa the hub of a set of land wand sea roads which, spoke- 
like, linked it to the outermost fringe of the inhabited world. 
The Baltic wes reached on the north throngh the long rivers 
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flowing on the great plains of Russia. Out of Thrace and its 
ecl mountnins the valleys of the Maritsa and Isker led into the- 
Danybe furrow which provided a connecting link with the 
Atlantic on the west, In the east the roads extended as far 
as the Pacific while to the south they attamed the Moditerranean 
and the Indian Occan, 

The enstern land routes crossed Asia Minor on the north and 
south, The southern road made use of the winding valley of 
the Sokaria river to climb upon the tableland. The desert was 
made-at the celebrated Cilician gate, whence a fan of roads Ied 
o Egypt and India. This last goal could be reached by iand 
gouth of the great central salt deserta of Persia, by following 
proceeding by Kirman to northwestern India. The northern 
road usually comprised a watery stretch between Constantinople 
and Trebizond. East of this city it passed by Tabriz and 
Teheran and penetrated Turan; Central Asia, and China or 
else lost liseli by way of Meshed into the mountain tangle of 





To the east Constantinople has always been in tonch with the 
heart of Slavic Russia through the Dnieper valley, The river 
and its affnents drain an extensive plain which connecta the cen- 
tral plateau of Russia with the Podolian upland. Baltic ridges 
form its natural bulwark on the north, But the easiest out- 
Jet ae southwards toward the Black Sea. Henee Varangian 
‘adventurers leading flotillas of war galleys drifted inevitably 
eS the capital. Jo time these fair-complexioned northern- 
era were drafted by Byzantine emperors into regiments whose 
boast of being Constantinople’s stoutest defenders has never 

The importance of the penetration, of this long river into 
Russian territory tan never he overestimated in the history of 
civilization. Its head-waters attain the eastern edge of Russia’s 
industrial zone. Its lower course waters the western end of the 
celebrated Black Soil or Chernozom helt. These facts mean 
that the river valley ia the mam artery of communication im 
Russia's most densely populated sections. There the purest 
iype of Russians lmown as Little Russians are found. These 
Slavs are probably the only members of the Russian family 
whose blood ia free from Teutonic or Tatar mingling. Nor is 
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‘it strange to find thet this very region is gradually receiving 
recognition as the original seat of the entire Slay family, 

Into this very heart of Slavdom and of Russian nationality, 
the winding channel of the Dnieper provided the convenient 
Toad along which the Christian ideals of Byzantium travelel 
northward. Russia, barred on land by intermmable plams and 
lofty mountains from receiving the Vatican's form of Christian- 
‘ity, lay nevertheless open to the intiuence of the Eastern Church, 
thanks to the Dnieper furrow. This conversion of pagan Russia 
to Christianity by Byzantine monks is an event of the utmost 
historical significance in the history of European progress, It 
enabled Russia to play the part of warden of Europe's eastern 
marches. Between the rushing tide of Tatar barbarism and the 
immature civilization of Western Europe, Rusain proved the 
bulwark that stemmed the food. Bot this historical fact was a 
direct outeome of the esse with which Byzantines could travel 
to Russian cities by sailing on the Black Sea and up Russian 

To understand better how Constantinople found itself on the 
great highroads which men have used in preference to others 
thronghout the ages, it-is necessary to bear in mind the Hurasian 
migrations. Probably the most important prehistoric migr 
between Europe and Asia was the mivance of the Alpineg nt men 
of the-race of roundheads, who traveled westward from Asin 
bringing the knowledge of metals to the Europeans of the Stone 
Age. It was the introduction of a superior civilization from 
Axia, and Constantinople Iny directly in the path of this 
tulvance, In the north where the great steppes of Asia pass 
into the lowlands of Rustin and Germany, humanity was leas 
civilized than in the rugged regions of mountains rising to the 
south, The intercourse between these northerners did not affect 
Constantinople directly. The main body of the. bronze-bearing 
Alpines crossed from Asia Minor into the Balkan peninsula. 
They must have forded the Bosporus. The plains of Threce and 
of northwestern Anatolia will vield the secrets of these migra- 
tions around the abores of the Golden Horn as soon ax explora. 

in the early times before 3000 B. C. travel was dlow and 
confined largely to the mainland. But the admirable site of 
Constantinople must have attracted the attention of the bronze 
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‘bearing wanderers who were trickling into Europe. With the 


growth of maritime travel following human ability to. build 
boats after man had accustomed himself to we metal tools, the 
water lunes became frequented), and the water route connecting 
the Poutic shores with the Hellenic seate of civilization was 
widely traveled. Constantinople’s greatness was assured as soon 
as this route was rstnhlished, No wonder, then, that the records 
to whieh we ean turn ascribe the founding of Byzantium to the 
Meparans in 657 B.C. The date is significant becatme we know 
that colonization wns carried on by the Greeks at thal time. 
The 7th century was-one in which trade between the Greek cities 
aud the harbors of the Black Sea basm was in a flourishing 
were heginuing to be known in Europe, Nevertheless we ean- 
not accep! this date as that of the founding of Byzantium. The 
ilixeovery of tumuli and mounds containing stone implements 
in the suburbs of Constantinople, at Erenkeuy and Maltepe, as 
well as beyond in the Thracian rearlands and on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosporus bears evidence of the oeewpation of the site 
before the coming of the Megarans. 

The ndvantage of Constantmople’s site is derived from 
its position at the junction of two highways whieh) connect 
Europe and Asia, As long as trade intercourse between the 
steppes of southwestern Russia and the Mediterranean basin 
was maintained and aa long as Asia communicated with Europe 
through Asia Minor and the Balkan Peninsula, a share of the 
profits accruing from that trade would: naturally revert to Con- 
stantinople. From the 5th century B.C. to the beginning of the 
1lith century A. D.—a period of 2000 years—an extensive inter- 
change of commodities was carried on between the harbors of 
the Black Sea and the cities of the Greek peninsula. The Pontic 
shore Wad a granary to whith hardy Greek sailors repaired 
year after year, for the supplies of wheat needed by their 
countrymen. Beides wheat, the steppes of southern Russia pre 
vided hides, akins, wool, and Inmber. All these cargoes passed 
through the Bosporus, stopping at the far-famed city which to 
the sailor and the trader was both o resting-tation and an out- 
fitting-base, 

At the height of Rome’s power a temporary change in the 
direction of travel ocenrred, and a part of the Asiatic traffic 
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was diverted to Ephesus, whenee it was loaded on veasels anil- 
ine for Rome, Constantine's choice of «a capital in 380, how- 
ever, geestablished the natural order. Ramsay notes that by 
ee time of Justinian the southern route of Asia Minor was 
abandoned in favor of the northern." Students of modern 
eeonomic conditions in the Near East will not be surprised by 
these changes of traffic lanes, for to-diay Smyrna is Constanti- 
nople’s rival ox n port of shipment for Southern Europe. 

From 400 A.D. to 1000 A, D, Constantinople was the chief 
tradingvonter of the werkl, The Byzantine flag was not 
noknown in English ports where the galleys of Constantinople 
were often to be seen. And in the 6th contury every important 
commercial ecnter of the eastern Mediterranean londa lind heen 
superseded by Constantinople. The trade routes of — 
had been extended deviously so as-to cross the Bosporus, € 
stantinople had become the city in which commercial eckittagl 
and trade monopolies Hourished toan extent unknown elsewhere. 
The commerce of the world was mada to leave a share of its 
profits to the «mall band of merchant-princes who controlled its 

The Byzantine’s trade with Slavs was not merely confined to 
purchase of raw tmuterial from Russia. The loxury which pre- 
vailed at all Slavic courts during meilieval times forced cour- 
Hers to spend Invishly on their dress. One could uppear aot 
court only arrayed In one’s best. Ornaments especially were 
essential An ordinary fur coat would not satiafy the upper 
godin) cireles, [tb needs must bove all the trimmings of pomp 
imaginable, auch aa gold braid and sureharges of value. High- 
priced ornaments were also in. demand for the decoration of 
Slavic palaces. To supply all these wants was Byzantium’s 
specialty. The Slav purchaser in need of ailk cloth or velvet 
did not need to travel beyond Constantinople. The city’s mar- 
kets contained mmple stocks at his disposal, Its goldsmiths and 
miversmiths were famed for their skill In converting precious 
motils into jewelry. This waa the trade which excited the jeal- 
ousy and envy of [talian cities, for it was only by the advantage 
af position that Byzantium was reached before the Italian erties 
whoee favorel rival it had become, 
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Tt ia: therefore natural to find Italian merchant» congregating 
in flonrishing colonies in Constantinople. ‘The sceatekar ali 
agers of the Italian city-etates, notably at Venice, Genoa, Amalfi, 








‘and Pisa, realized that the economic control of the Byzantine 


Empire at which they aimed could be secured only by extubliah. 





ing ate soliiily in the Byzantine city. 


inntinople wis a city of aotive trade long before it 
fad a hapital: Ite preaperity depended on the canvergmece 


‘of land and water traffic toward the Golden Horn. Its situa-— 


tion made it both o European and an Asiatic city, and events 
rought diasaters to other parts of Europe only served to 





“strengthen the importance of the capital Thns when Western 


Kurope was cast into intellectual gloom by the invasion of 
narthern barbarians, Constantinople remained the seat of the 
highewt ectvilization of ita time, Later when the Mediterrancn 
was infested by pirates—Norecmen or ‘Afvicnin tonite waa 
diverted to land reutes which met at Constantinople. Even the 
los of Syria and Egypt by the Roman Empire raised the fame 





_of Constantinople aa a commercial center, for the trade between 


Europo and the Kast which had passed into the famous centers 
of these two provinces now flowed naturally towards Constan- 


The transfer of the Roman eapital to the shores of the Ros. 
porns by Constantino wus significant, It implied thut Asia was 
acquiring greater importance than Africa in the Roman world, 
sham, See ttn the two continents to the great Huropean 

wore economic, By the 4th centory Africa had been 
drained of ita resourees. Commerce and the teehnical knowl- 
edge of the day were unable to continue dealing at a profit with 
the lave Continent. New fielda of exploitation were sought. 
and Asin began to ocenpy the chief place in the minds of Homan 

“Prior lo the ceeupation of Constantinople as. imperial res- 
dence the Roman Empirv hed been a political entity which sym- 
bolinnd (he unity of the Mediterranean regiot. Rome, admirably 
situated at equal distance from the emetern and western 
ends of thy inland sea, ha: bevome mistress of the world by 
virtue of the advantage of geographical position. The wealth 
of Afrien waa the foundation on which the power af the Roman 
capital rested, The foundation was undermined by the activi- 
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ties of the empire's fiseal agents, men who acted merely as the 
agents of masters in Rome. Constantine realized the pr 
y site which the mainstay of the empire had attained. 

crmination to keep closer watch on the revenues from Ae 
eam igeastiantlos Secs’ Aipon him by existing conditions. 

The value of Constahtinople’y site asserted iteclf soon after 
the foundation of the new city of Comtantinople, This event 
had o disastrous effect on Alexandria and Rome, The differ 
ones of fanguage saved the Latin city, bat Alexandria, which 
hitherto had. ocewpied the first place im the Greek iritellomtiual 
and religions world, lost ifs rank as soon as the supremacy of 
the Byzantine capita)! was establinhed. The Bishop of Alex- 
andrin, who wns the recognized Koad of the Greek Churits sev 

‘ lis prestign and authority transferred to the Patriarch of Con- 

~ giantinople, With the decline of Greek life in Kiaraitiin: Lhe 

tity was abandoned by the scholars and students who had been 

aecustomed to gather in its learned institutions. Their studies 

were resumed in new reunions along the banks of the Golden 

Horn. Likewise re he Hellenistic iondencies and ideals of 

i sbandoned nous eonters—Antioch 

ald Evhenus—only ts bi ashen’ by tie revival of thought and 
active life whieh by the 5th century marked Byzantine life, 

A history of Constantinople is therefore fundamentally the 
account of the results of & convergence of roaile The wealth 
of continents poured into the city placed at the junetion of 
world highways, Constantinople became « comumunity of mer- 
ekant princes and of captains of industry of various nationali- 
je, | he % ele afforded by an intimiute imaight into 
ie moiety uring Byzantine times. For a time tho city's triple 
wall ewopt aroand the world's best-capplied warehouses, The 
harvests and products of great plains north of the Black Sea, 
consisting chiefly of wheat and other cereals, were collected anil 
Wored in Constantinople. Thither also were sent Asia Minor's 

vuriod products From Spain and Italy, from Germany anid 
Russia, from India and Cathay, merchandise commanding high 
prides reached Constantinople partly for consumption, bat 
manly for rodivtribution. The northern lanes of traffie drow 
the furs, the slaves, the honey, and the wax of Scandinavia and 
Russia With the curremta of the Binck Sea flowed a steady 
ream of =plees, dives, aml gem found in remote corners of 
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Asin. Coffa, Tana, and Trebizend were the Black Sea harbars 
where caravan goods were wansshipped to Constantinople. 
Arabs, Armenians, and Persians acted as gathering middlemen 
for the merchants of Byzantium, while the Slavs and Teutons 
of the wide Danube Jane played the part of the distributing 
agents. 





Gradually after Constantine's time, the silks, gums, anil dye- 
stuffs of India were supplied to all of Northern Europe, as well 
iis to a great part of the western districts of that continent by 
Byzantine merchants. The history of adventurous Byzantine 
navigator’ remaina to be told. We know at any rate that by 
thé 21th century, the Byzantine merchant navy occupied the 
first rank in numbers, ‘The fact is thot Byaantine emperors had 
always shown greal.interest in the Empire’s novy. This explains 
why Scandinavian, Teuton, or Anglo-Saxon adventurers could 
always rely on finding employment os sailors in Byzantium. 

Society in Byzantine Constantinople reflected the peculiar 
wreographica) situation which affected the destiny of the rity. 
The case with which commerce and industry could be unier- 
taken ot this center accounts for the creation of mn wealthy md 
pewerful Byzantine ‘bonrgeoisie.” This element was the main- 
siay of the Byzontinn treasury. It was possible to tax its 
revenues and Byzantine government officiala never neglected 
this opportunity of increasing «tute receipts, Finlay remindda 
ve that taxation yields little where nobles anil serfs constitute 
the only strata in the population® In such « state opposition 
above and poverty below will thwart the revenne-collector’s 
efforts, A trading commmnnity, however, is the very foundation 
‘of powers Much of the civil and military superiormty of the 
Byzantine Empire as well as its prestige depended on the tire- 
less activity of the merchant class in Byzantium. 

OF the great fortunes accumulated in the days of active trad- 
ing nit e vestige haa survived, Constantinople, luffoted by the 
strangest gales of history beeause of its site, is unlike other 
eapitals situatéd more fortunately away from the highwsy of 
world casualty, In these many wealthy residents trace the 
origin of their riches to medieval times, We must therefore 
sevk a more tangible manifestation of the influence of this site. 


*istory of the Pramas Empire, 717-367, p- 422. 
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This we find in the art whieh graces the city's monuments. To 
follow the ovolution of Byzantine architecture is to trace the 
growth of # style whieli has culled from East and West alike 
and which, while finally reaching the distinctive stage which we 
call Byzantine, nevertheless resumes iy itself a blend of splenic 
conceptions originating in Asin and Europe. 

Tho single example of St. Sophia, where radiant glory and 
pious fervor are joined, will illustrate my thought. The basilies 
of Greek-Roman origin here onderlies the cupola transplanted 
from Asin. Not only dees the union of the two produce a char- 
avteristic Byxantine style, but ench of these features have 
undergone modifications suggested by the ereative genius of 
Braantine architects, Thus the straight lime of Roman basilicas 
changed into a polygonal or eurved outline, while the dome i 
eventually made to reat on the famous. pendentive of Byzantine 
architecture, Through this combination the pomp of Asia and 
the piety of Europe's Christianity were first brought together 
upen a site eminently indicated by nature for this union, It 
was uo accident, but the unfolding of natural progress. In St. 
Sophia there is more than a concrete. edifice of stone and marble, 
The noble sanctuary is the symbol of an idea suggested by the 
site over which it rises, By its dominating position Constanti- 
nople had become the capital of Eastern Christianity, Its mis- 
aion was to replace pagan by Christian ideals in Eastern lands. 
With this end in view it was customary lo exact attendance of 
princes and ambassadors at the divine celebrations held im the 
vathedrals of the Byzantine capital, All the beauty that fancy 
vould create waa requisitioned in order to impress foreigners 
with the greatness of a religion whose reeognized head was the 
Byzantine Emperor, In tlia sense St. Sophia as well as. the 
marvelous beauty of its interior devoration are products of 
the site we are investigating, 

One effect of the convergence of natural routes at Constant 
nople is illustrated by some of the conditions which marked the 
trade intercourse between Russians. and Byzantines. In the 
LOth and 11th centuries trading between Russia and Byzantium 
had acquired importance. But let us not forget that the trans. 
actions were almost always ratified at Constantinople. Thither 
game the Russians to settle particulars regarding ther trading. 
The Greeks rarely went to Russia. In other words, owing to 
6 JAOS 37 
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ite splendid position Constantinople had eouferred upon its resi- 
dents the inestimable advantage of being able to wait for cus- 
tomers in their own shops without having to resort to the 
fatioues Of travel in search of new markets, Whial. was true for 
Russian traders was equally oiatomary with merchanta of other 
nationolities But without such o privileged position the great 
eity equi) never have attained the position of world eniporium 
and ¢learing-house which made it so conspicuous in inediewal 

To call Constantinoply a Enropean city is a misnomer, ‘The 
ties thot link the capital to Asin have at ofl times been firmer 
than any bond with Enrope. Having emerged from the period 
of provinciiliam whieh narrowed the outlook and interests of 
its infiabitaut® to their immediate neighborhood, and Tieving 
become mistress of the Mostorn Kwpire, the city at one assumed 
the position Of lenderahip which waa the appanage of its splen- 
did) situation. Th was on Asia, however, that she drew for the 
miintensnes of her gpleador and prestige. Asia Minor and 
the shorclamls of the Black Sex abounded in natural wealth 
which wae transferred in time to the capital vity, Without Asia, 
Constantinople could never have played the glorious part which 
i hers mi history, Asin’s claim on her is os reat as that: of 
Europe. 

The mimber of Asintive at large in the city’) streets suffives 
lo betray the strength of Asia's hold over Constantinople, 
Today, as in the past, there are more Asiatic residenta of Con- 
stuntiogpl: thas Kuropean. Garments of variod hues and pat- 
terns, evervone a memento of the past, predominate ovor the 
severe and less attractive attire of Western style. But the Wost 
is coming inte its own, unfortunately for the urtivt perhaps, for 
year by year one sees more Asintiecs disearding the clothes copied 
from tiodels handed down by their fathers, 

Perhaps the vhief fenaon of Asian's altrnction for Canatanti- 
nople will be found in the fact that back in the early years of 
the eity'’s existence the highest eivilization flourished an the 
Asiatic mainland, whereas a vaguely known barharian world 
occupied the territory north and east of the Balkan ranges. 
This Asiatic influence has bowen unfortunate for the montalitw 
of Constantinoplo’s citizens. It male the Byzantine mind par- 
tial to the ideals of Asim Amd the world sen through Asiatic 
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eyes, le it Anatolian, Chinese, or of any mtervening type, never 
wat reality. Jt is faney’s ereation robed im the garment af 
desire or hope. It brought the spirit of fataliam, that is to aay 
of lozmess, within the triple circle of walls raised by Theo osins. 
It has kept the matter-of-fact-and logical mind of the West from 
obtaining the ascemlancy m the city and hence throughout thi 
Jeneth and breadth of territory which acknowledged the capital 's 
rule, 

A elosee view of the site of the great city reveals the natural 
strength of the position, The eity spreads in the shape of a 
triangle whose base on the west extends from the Golden Torn 
to the Seu of Marmora. Both the northern and southern sides 
contain numerets small bays which were wtilized as harbors in 
Byzantine times. The apex of this triangle, a hump of pleasant 
green; is known as Seraglio Point and is the oldest seetion of 
the city. Tt was the site on which the Akropolis of pre-Roman 
days was buill. Tere the onlooker’s sweeping gaze embraces 
ie splendid sight of the Bosporus, Golden Horn, and Sea of 
Marmora seon together, - 

As a hurher the Goklen Horn has ancient fame. A chain 
series ite mouth along the line of the first of the modern bridges 
closed it at will in tuedievnl times, By its depth and the large 
area it covers it affords today «a harhor in which the navies 
of the world can gather together, For beauty aud practical 
ailvantiages the site ean be compared to no other, for it 1 
at ones city and country, river and sea, valley and hill, garden 
jul grove, 

Conaiantinople, like Rome, had its seven hill, And the 
ancients who had « ken eyo for majesty and dignity made 
good nee of these eminences and erpwned Wide suminite with 
notable edifices, Proceeding from east to west, we observe that 
the easternmost hill was converted into a pedestal to support 
tie keraglio, St. Sophia, and the mosque of Sultan Ahmed, The 
Hippodrome also ran lengthwise across its ridge. The valley 
which separates it from the next hill is the winding uphill road 
which runs from the outer Gollen Torn shores past the Sublime 
Porie to St. Sophia, The mowque of Nouri-Osmanieh ww: init 
at the top of this weond hill. Close hy and afill on the same 
eminence rises the porphyry column of Constantine the Great, 
better known.as the Fort Column. | 
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From this second hill the height of land continues to the third, 
through # rulge which overlooks the valley dividing them: The 
valley may be remernbered as the one in whieh svéess is had to 
the Grand Bazsar, The third hill is erowned by the imposing 
moaque of Suleyman the Magnificent. Here also rises the 
ancient palace of the sultans which later became the Seraskerat, 

or War Office. 

The aqueduct built by Valens crosses the next valley, Then 
comes the fourth hill with the mosque of Sultan Mohammed the 
Conqueror at its top. The fifth contains the mosque of Sultan 
Selim. The sixth hill ts assomated with the names of Byzantine 
Emperors rother than of Turkish Sultans, It was ooce known 
me the hill of the Blachernae from the name of the palace which 
ocenpied the spot, "he seventh is the Xerolophos, or Dry Hill. 
Ot it are found today the quarters known ox the Alti Mermer 
and: Peamathin. 

But if the site was open to the traffic of the world, it -was also 
one af singularly difficult aceess in the last stretches of the 
roids whieh ended at its city gates. [ must lay stress on this: 
geographical combination, for it is the very foundation of the 
atreneth and intinenee of Constantinople, The trinngular ores 
whieh | have just described was partly encircled by 4 natiral 
mont-which proved more than once bnpassable to attuckers, The 
eneny coming from Asia found that the width of this mout 
had often caused the failure of the city's foes, Hf they advanced 
from the landward side, a short line of formidable walls extend- 
ing in a triple row from sea to sea arrested their progress. . 
Beyond the sea and land walls nature liad provided a series of 
advanced outposts of defences which heave proved their worth to 
this very day, On land in Burope, the Balkans formed « mighty 
bulwark open here and there along defiles whieh could be eon- 
veniently defended. In Asia Minor, the hills of Bithynia and of 
the Trojan district dominated the approwches to the eity, What 
soeh a site hos meant for the city may be gathered from the 
fact that even the Turks, splendid soldiers as they were, foiled 
to Sager the city during their weste erly wpremd in the four- 
their conquest: of Eastern Balkan aveienes batons fay wore able 
to heeome masters of the city. 

Ry water the entranve of the Dardanelles aid the Black Sea 
mouth of the Bosporis—both narrow, winding, and swept by 
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currents—keemed ideally devised for the protection of Vonstan- 
tinople, The whole world has witnessed the failure of o splen- 
didly equipped modern army tocturn the Dardanelles by land. 
Why? Beeanse of the line of hills rising in steps above the 
wseeedingly marrow strip of shore which surrounded it, This 
Herrow atrip anil the steptike bills explain why casialtios passed 
the Nindted thousand figure at this point in the recent Dar- 
danelles campaign. Courage was of no avail. for the defenders 
merely waited with their death-dealing machines and killed their 
tssailunts by the thousand, On the Black Sea side conditions 
art even worse, for the rocky hills there rise precipitously out 
af the sea. Neither was landing attempted here. 

Thus even in the gasps of Turkey's death has Constantinople’s 
position added short lease of life to the empire, The city, 
without which the entire edifice of Turkish mperialism would 
erumble to dust, cannot be approached by sea. <A short defile, 
Harrow aod tortuens, the Bosporua forbids access to hostile 
ships at one end, A longer strait, the Dardanelles, equally 
impassable (av events have shown), guards the other end. Our- 
rents lene faver the besieged, and floating mines scattered over 
the flowing waters become a deadly menace to attacking invaders. 

Besides its advantages as a trading-center Constantinople was 
therefore ihe ideat site from a military standpomt for on 
empire which waa constantly engaged im border fighting: As 
rulers whose dominions extended over Europe and Asin the 
Byzantine Emperors could not find a better location from which 
they could march out at the head of their armies or to whieh 
they could retire with greater convenience, To-day in European 
general ataff colleges it is customary to teach thal Constanti- 
nople is the apex of two triangles whose bases lie in Europe 
amd Asis respeetively, The base of the European triangle is 
the line drawn from Monastir to Pirot. In Asia the base Tine 
extends between Erzerum and the Cilieim Gates, 

A tomarkably and persistent influence of the site is presented 
by the cosmopolitan character of the gity’s population. That 
ripresentutives of both continents were fated to mert and live 
side hy wide at the border sone way inevitable, And sociaty 
through the ages in Constantinople has been made up of ele. 
ments drawn from Europe ond Asia, Greeks, Turks, Armenians, 
Arata, or Slavs of different nationalities all descended from 
iooewtors that settled within the imperial preeinets in times 
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immemorial clhow each other today with no less variety than 
at the time of Constantine, Justinian, or Basil. The city is a 
meeting-place of men and ideas whieh have never blended to 
prodnes a uniform type because on such a site the individuality 
of each element was maintained by o constant flow of new 
arrivals, The Londoner or Parisian of onr day is an Engliah- 
anon or a Frenohinan, A Washingtonian id@onm American, But 
in Constantinople, the scion of a very old family may to an 
Armenian, a Greek, a Turk, a Russian, or an Talia, 

OF the influence af that <ite in the hintery of the worll much 
may be said. The achievement of Byzatitine Emperors for the 
enuae of ¢ivilization—no mean econtribotion—was made possible 
Levine the site of their imperial residence afforded them pro- 
tection apainat the destrnative forves of barbariam which con- 
kiantly threatimed to arrest the march of progress. In the 
shelter af that site Constantine broke Tooke from the nefarious 
ponertvitisom of pagan Rome mil eanacerated tie city and 
empire to the wane of Christian ‘ideals with which the causa 
of PrOgrers Was it that time one. ‘There also Justinian Inld the 
foundations of a lvgal organization which has stood the test of 
‘time. Latter the Teonoclast Eimperors stayed the conquering 
march of Mohammedan: soldiers in the East ot the time when 
the Christians of The West were saved at Poitiers. The line of 
Macedonian soversigna broke the power of the will cnstern 
hosts in the pay of the powerful Bulgarian kings, Evon the 
Commeni, who had to fight against western and eastern bar- 
harians, owe mucl to the site, And if the Paleologi fell at last, 
history hus recorded the odds against whieh they fought and the 
indifference of Western) nations to their fate. 

In eatimating the future importance of this remarkable site 
ii ia neoestary bo remember that the tide of western civilization 
ia now flowing eastward, Overland traffic between Karope and 
Asia, that is to say between European conters of industry and 
the Asiatic markets of consumption situated in the densely popn- 
Inted regions of the eastern continent, is hound to pass through 
Constantinople lmeause the city lie on the path of shortest slis- 
tance between the two centers, Even the air line which we 
must heneeforth take inte aecount passes over Constantinople 
in ite shortest -atrotelh between populons Todia and industrial 
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As in the past, the future political status of Constantinople 
is bound to be aifeeted hy such relations: ‘To discuss this theme 
beyond the geographical problem in this paper is not my pur- 
pose, Ishull therefore confing myself to pointing to the natural 
boundaries available in ease Coistantinople should be turned 
into a neutral city under international control, as line been sig- 
gested on various occasions. 

To internationalize the site of Constantinople implies inter- 
nationalization of the elongated belt of waterways comprising 
the Bosporus, Marmora, and Dardanelles. [tb is of the whmost 
interest (o note that this region is a well-defined unit whieh, on 
‘the Europea mminland, extends westward so as to include: the 
valley of the Erghene. [on Asia its boundary is even bettor laid 
off by the valley of the Sakuria river aid a long fault line which 
may be distinguished on 4 map by a string of lakes, Adivasi tage 
could be taken of these geographical features for the establial- 
mont of a neutral zone with Constantinople as headquarters. 

But whatever the fate in store for Constantinople, the fact 
romaine that from the time of Constantine's selection af the city 
us imperial residence to onr day, the history of Constantinople 
has more than once been o summary of work! history. It is 
safe to predict an equally momentous future for the vity as 
long as the yalue of its site to the inhabitants of the enstern 
hemisphere shall remain unimpaired. 


INDIC AND INDIAN RELIGIOUS PARALLELS 
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The word ‘Tndisn’ in my tithe is intended as an equivalent 
of the uncouth ‘Amerindian,’ » monstrosity whieh T find it 
impossible to pronounce with equanimity. It isnot my intention 
to point out what is common to all or to much of the savage 
world, such as belief ii ghosts, in another world, in tie mann of 
the inanimate, in the Hindu forms of Squantum onl Tantam as 
shared under different names with sundry peoples, hut to hill 
eate closer resemblances between the Indians of the Bust and af 
the West. Not often do we find religions groups so isolated, 
All the religions of antiquity were more or less fused. Sime- 
rian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Greek, Homan, Celtic, the general 
foundation of Buropean superstition, even the animal-gode of 
Afrien und the Western origin of Japanese ond also of Chinese 
wliur—these are debatable topics bristling with queries. 
Anil now too we find-even India invaded aml the Perstan eori- 
quest aritieipated by the Assyrian: nay, even the Seven Sturs 
that wed to shine so naturally above the Panjab are al present 
marke! ‘nue in Babylon.’ Dot thus far the genuineness of 
Indio invention has not yet been impogned to such an extent as 
to make it probable that our Redskins ever provided India with 
ite religious beliefs, while only a few daring soule have ventured 
ti urge thot the primitive culture of America derives from the 
reckless merchants of Egypt or from the devoted missionaries 
of the Buddhist church. We have then an unusually fair field 
or two fair fields in which to stody religious flora simi fauns 
presomably of independent creation, That no sane historian 
believes in a commen root or seed of the growths found thervin, 
this facet makes what in itself would be merely an interesting 
collavtion of parallels a valuable exhibit, in that it demonstrates 
liow near and yet how far may be religiows phenomena alike in 
form yet diverse in origin. 

A parallel which elucidates a custom may well serve of a 
beginning. [1 Sanskrit literature we have numerous references 
to the vermilion line traced on «» woman's head at the parting 
of the hair, In epic and drama it is always spoken of as a mere 
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adornment. As such it figures in the poetical deseription of 
dark clouds parted for a moment by a vivid streak of lightning 
‘like the yermilion line between @ woman's clondy hair.’ In 
America, #% an introduction to the parallel T would remind you 
that among the Sionan tribes it was customary at certain stages 
of a girl’s life to paint red dots upon various parts of her body 
and that a dance with prayer was performed at cach dot. In 
other words, this equivalent of tattooing* was a religious act, 
performed obviously with the intent of gees the girl by 
means of the red paint. Now, however, the perfect parallel is 
found among the Blackfeet and Crow Indians, whose women 
were all adorned (note that it is here an adornment only) with 
‘a vermilion line drawn from the forehead to the crown at the 
Fasting of the hair, When we consider the religious significance 
of red puint as applied to village idols in India it is almost 
inevitable to conelude that the Indie and Indian means of 
beautifying women liad o similar religions origin and that the 
thing of beauty was originally intended as a safeguard forever. 
Yet even without any explanation it is rather interesting to 
find the Rani and the squew adorned in the same way. 
Speaking of hair, I am. tempted to violate my own rule and 
touch on. one belief not confined to Indie and Indian thought, 
Nothing im religion is so curious as the persistence with whieh 
old ideas; quite outworn and yet. potent, survive. You all know 
how savages believe in a hair-soul, (hat is in a hair-power, 6 
spiritual vigor implicit in hair, to express it in terms slightly 
in advanee of the hair-soul belief Many traces of this remain 
in Indin, The ritual use of sir, the prayer over the first hairs 
ent, from a child’s head, the hiding of hair, etc. all hark buck 
to this superstition, In America the same superstition takes 
many well-known forms. The Indians of Mexico and Peru 
affered the eyebrow-hairs in casual snerifive to the Sun-god. 
Hair burned upon the mountain-top was offered to the sun in 
divination, Im the North, the scalping of a foe was primarily 
to control the hair-soul and it was believed that the sealped 
Indian remained in the next world subject to him who held the 
walp. That is the reason that the sealper not only took the 
scalp, but wore it It-was not a decoration but a deed of owner- 
ship; whoever held it possessed the soul of the sealpee. Now 


‘Hogulur tattooing was practised on the Peruvian littoral, 
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this belief in hair-power wis still strong enough among some of 
the Northern tribes to give the chleftainship to the man with the 
lotyrest hair, Some of the Mandan Indians grew hair six feet 
long and when an election took place this hair sometimes grew 
a foot longer. It waa suspected that horse-hair was often deftly 
interwoven with a-hero’s locks and on several occasions it was 
-dlinrged that a chief owed his election to his pony rather than 
to hid own apiritual superiority. I think it is meet probable 
that an unedolterated form of this belief lies at the root of the 
tole which prohibited an Axtea priest of the Sun-god from 
‘ever cutting his hair. As with Samson's hair, there is here 
a clear connection with sun-strengith; in fact in Mexico sun- 
‘beams aro called sun-hair and Witsilopochtli ss sun-repreents- 
tive appears as ‘hair of the sun," One parallel at least may be 
pointed out here. The different clans in the Peruvian state 
were distinguished by the way im which their hair was dressed, 
tressed, parted, top-knotted, tufted, ete, which ie just the way 
the Indie ¢lans were distinguished" 

Speaking of clans | would remind you of the decimal system 
of organization retommended in the Hindu law-books, in nevord- 
ance with which a group of ten families or villages forms part 
of a larger: croup of » hondred, this of a thousand, and a general 
overseer is over all, So the Pernvian state is bnsed on ten 
families, part of a larger group of one hundred, and this of a 
thousand. The priestly caste at the head has the privilege of 
net being obnoxious to capital punishment, just like # Braluman. 
But among the Chibehos or Muisenns of Colombia there ia a more 
remarkable resemblance, The high-priest is like a Buddhist 
Lama, secluded and teo holy to touch earth: he belongs to an 
inherited hierarchy, though individually elected. The whole 
Chibcha constitution divides the people into four castes, priests, 
warriors, agriculturists (including traders and craftsmen), and 
helots or tributary nomads, almost an exact duplication of the 
Hindu easte-syatem,: The priests are hereditary in the female 
line and oct as shamans, judges, and executionors, 





*In Poaru, the first cutting of a chili ¥ hair wae done by an eldnr relative, 
Whe used a wtono knife Tho Inca erown-prince’s lock waa first cut by the 
high-priest. ‘Ts some South American tates a halrent oma a privilege 

ond Jong holy woe s mark of servitude, religious bellef yielding to eon- 
nmin, 
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The sonl-problem touched on above raises the question whether 
the Indie and Indian views agree in any marked way. Besides’ 
hair-sowl, as all students of lower religions know, there is 6 soul 
or power inherent in various parts of the hody, notably ii thee 
saliva or spittle, Thus in the Rig-Veda girl preparing food 
for « god chews the grain first, The subject has been idequately 
diseussed by L. voti Schroeder. Now this chewing of graim in 
divine rites is found among our Indians, Among the Hopi, for 
oxample, there is a sacrifice of chewed grain and the Perovian 
ncea is prepared by women who first chew and then boil and 
ferment it, becanse, as is expressly said in both eases, saliva is 
medicinal, Another point in regard to the soul, The Northern 
Indian believes in. metempsychosis in life, that is, = wizard 
becomes a ‘wolf (were-wolf), but seldom believes that a dead. 
man is reborn os an animal, Yet the dead ure reborn as men, 
finding their growth-soul among the bones preserved for that 
purpose, Moreover the Dakotas believed that to become a 
wizard one must be horn again four times in the same body, 
dreaming of gods between the times of reincarnation, and this 
seems to be a true theory of metempsychosis. I would any that 
though in theory according to Brahman belief a man may be 
reborn as anything, yet it is generally assumed that the rein- 
carnation will be in linnan form. In regard to the dead, they 
are not buried among some of the Plain Indians but hung upon 
trees or ruised on primitive towers of silence, as were the dead 
Parsi and some Hindus (thus the Mandans and Siounan tribes 
generally). Mummification is not Indic, so | will not stop to 
explain the mummies of Peru, but I should like to compare the 
killing of objects put into the grave in Peru and India. The 
warrior’s bow is broken in the Vedie burial hymn because it 
must he dead like its master; so in Pérn all objects for the next 
life wre killed or broken. The Peruvian widow also like the 
Flinds is expected but not formally required to commit suttee. 
Death is called the Shade in Peru, Supay, and tins Shadow ms 
sod (to whom sucrifieo is made) is like Chaya, Shadow, ag a 
name of Siva (but ef. also Celtic Seath as a giant as well as 
Shade). Instead of gods carried into battle (this is common; 
they were wrapped-up images) such as Mextli, the Chibehas 
sometimes carried the mummified corpses of great warriors, as 
the Peruvian Chaneu carried the body of Uscovilea, a former 
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hero. This seems to imply that the warrior was stil] potent, 
but it may have been merely to mspire courage. Sacrifice to 
the Manes is common to all tribes and requires no comment, 
but the Digger auerificed to 4 dog as anvestor; he was a Dog- 
man, such as is also found in India. Of dogs in hell or leading 
to hell, there are two, but not of the same race, The Aztee dog 
ia black and the Peruvian is red. | 

A word may be said here of ereation-myths.. The Eskimos 
believe that woman was created from man’s thumb, as Doksa 
in India is created from Brahman’s toc, but there is no close» 

penn | » The creator and cosmic egg may appear in tie 
story of Manco Capac, Great Man (ef, Puruga), and Mama Ovllo, 
but Ocllo i4 also understood as the moon. On the other hand 
the paired gods of the Hopi are ike the androgynous deity of 
India. These pairs are usually the male and his female counter- 

part, like Indra Indrini, but sometimes, os in Mexico, two 
brother sums are found. One of the most interesting parallels: 
is that on the higher plane of speculation found in Mexico. As: 
is well known, Brahman im India recerves as creator little homage 
hecanse he isno longer active. Soin Mexieo in the higher réalm 
of theology there was nm creotor-god, but he reeeived bo gacrifive: 
and generally he was identified with the national Uitzilopochtli 
or nerarded as a god of medicinal power who sent and cured 
distasrs. Bul children’s disenses were cause] by hogs, who 
wert in fact the ghosts of women dymg in childbirth, and were 
nociated with the gad of war acd lightning, so that these 
mothers appeared: in the form of lightning-fiashes. Now this is 
a perfect porallei to the Mothers accompanying Siva. Their 
main function was to send diseases to children, just as in India, 
and they too were attendants of the god of battle and. storm. 
Before leaving this Azter pantheon I myst mention Tezestlipoca, 
who te the stern god of law and justice, Ho spies upon mon 
and wanders about looking for these who disregard his laws. 
As good a parallel to Varuna as could be found, and ne need to 
go to Babylon to find him! 

To touch again upon the subject of personal markings, which 
[ introtiuced above by accident apropos of the hair-parting, I 
would onll attention to the resemblance between the sectarian 
markings of the devotees of Visnn anid Siva, the one verticn) 
and the other horizontal, and the markings on the figures of 
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Mexican gods, the agricultural gods having vertical and the 
to be no inner connection in these practices, though there is a 
striking likeness, for Visnu and agriculture and vertical lines 
may be aid to make ove group, as Siva and hunting and 
horizontal lines make another, But apropos of women there Ts 
another curious coincidence. According to Hindu law a gitl is 
married at 11 or 12 or younger and a man at 24 0r 50. In Nerth 
America the girl was married at 11 or 12 (in Peru at eighteen 
to twenty) and the man at twenty-four, At his initiation the 
Siouan boy had to stand on a stone while the pricst prayed for 
his welfare to the four quarters as dive beings, Winds: or 
Tiirections. Now the atone in this ritual is distinctly said to 
represent earth, and this reminds us that at her wedding a girl 
in Indian hes to stand on a stone, which also as an emblem of 
firmmess Tepresents the eartlt. 

The four divine Winds or Directions just mentioned are a 
perfect parallel to the Hindu four gods of the quarters, in 
regard to whom I have written elsewhere. ‘The gods of the quar- 
ters or directions in India are of course subsidiary gods; they 
have been subdued by the greater gods of a higher cult. But 
they are old and in antiquity are very lofty gods, to whom sre 
aometimes added two more, the god of the zenith and the god 
of the nadir. Now in America these gods were almost the only 
real gods acknowlidged by the Northern tribes. For example, 
in the seventeenth eentury the Algonkins themselves said that 
they had only these four gods and him above. In some of the 
rituals again, the Hopi Indians added to the four the one below 
ani the one above, just as the Hindus did. I need not remind 
you that the number four is interwoven with the whole religions 
‘yitual of America from Maine to Cuzco in Peru. The tree of 
life was « four-fold eross in Mexieo, for example, which 
betokesied weal in four directions, a svastika, and all the religious 
eeremonial turned about this number, circumambulations of the 
temple, the dishes to receive the sacrificial blood, the number of 
priests, ete., were fours or multiples of four. There can be no 
question but that the four chief Hindu gods of the old pantheon, 
Agni, Yama, Varuna, Indra, are really names given to the xame 
four divine quarters as those of the American Indians. May I 
add an inconsequent note, on the subject of the tree of lifet As 
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emblem of weal and heneo of health, it was itself, this Aster 
svastikn, a quasi-tivine thing, a sort of Acsenispina, and to it 
was made « sscrifice—of what? You will not be surprised to 
hear that it was a cock, almost the ‘cock of Aesenlapms’ in 
Mexican form. The eock is the bird that announres the sun (as 
in the Avesta) and hence the bird of health; consequently a 
sacrifice to health is the cock. ‘This association is reflected, very 
dimly I admit, in the association of the health-giving rain with 
the peacock in India, The direct parallel here fails, for the 
Hindu covk is the bird of the god of hattles, obviously as a 
fighting bird. 

! have intimated that whereas the Hindus gave gods to their 
four quarters, the Redskins simply deified the quarters without 
Biving them divine names. But the impact of the higher faith 
has had an effect in Yucatan not unlike that in India. For in 
Yueatan the four direction-dleities hove not been rejected by the 
Cutholio Church but adroitly inéorporated into it as ministers 
of the Trinity and here not only are the four directions repre- 
wanted by four colors (this is general, though the colors are not 
always identival), but they haye been named; the god of the 
éast (red) is now St. Dominic; of the north (white), St. Gahriel ; 
of the west (binck), St. Jaines: and of the south (yellow), Mary 
Magdalene, After this fashion hes many on ancient deity been 
preserved beyond his natural retiring-age, You will remember 
that it was in the nineteenth century that Grecian peasants were 
still praying to the tmage of Demeter and perhaps at this very 
moment the girls of Sicily are singing that exquisite hymn to 
Venua recorded but lately by Professor Ridgeway's frienil:— 

0 santa Vennorn, 

Si Belin oi fevers, 

Che in Paradiso 

Trips avanti Gavi! 
There is to me something very alluring in this conversion of 
Venus into a saint dancing before Gesu and in turning the gods 
to whem our Indians used to pray into such saints as Gabriel 
and Mary Magdalene. Just so, we may be sure, four gods of 
direction, functioning as such or as winds: were worshiped first 
in Tndia, until later they renounced their anonymity ini fayor 
of Agni, Indra, and the other gods who had names but were 
originally without relation to the four points or winds, You 
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may ask, perhaps in jest, whether the intrusion of Mary Dag. 
daiene is not something quite without parallel, a feminine ele- 
ment not recognized in India, But I shall point to Bhartrhari, 
who sings of a Dikkanyi, or feminine gusrdian of direction. 
This ia aa good a place as any to compare the gods thomeel ves, 
There is no doubt that the Aztecs are merely a southern wave 
of Shoshonean Indians and their gods aro tm fact only gigantic 
figures already known in smaller shape in the North. [ut i 
shal) not go into details here, nor point aut the closer similarity 
between Indra and Tlaloc, Yama and the god of Mictlan, Varana 
and Viracocha (in Peru), and Agni and the ‘old old’ god of fire, 
sinee these nature-gods are in part not unlike other foreign gots 
having similar funetions. Yet there area few points in respect 
of the gods which I eannot leave unnoticed, Tlaloe as god of 
war awl fertility les priesta dressed as frogs who to induce 
rain have (o imitate frows aud quack like them. The Hopi have 
a frogdrama of fertility, where reproduction ig drastically 
represented, In Peru the summer solstice (December) ie intre- 
duced by a purifieatory fogging and a tug of war on @ vari- 
eolored rope of four colors, The Eskimos have a similar tug 
by men representing two kinds of birds, the issue of the strife 
being prophetic of the year. Finally there is the Tunja year- 


enil feast, in which twelve men in red dramatize a dirge arouned 


one man in black, obvionaly an American lament for Adonis, as 
the year-contest is a drama of magical content. for the assurance 
af a good year, probably of the same sort as the Bogota harvest- 
festival in which men appear in masks and animal-skins. In 
the Hopi performance the vegetation-god, Mayinwu, Is notually 
decked with corn and has the signs of sun and rain, and the 
dance around this figure is almest a maypole-dance.* Some of 








‘Tu the Ornihi Soyal ceremony (of nine days at the winter solstice) the 
mask iy decorated with figures of frogs, imitation eara of cor-huska, 
red horsehair, and ¢agle feathers .A sort of svostika-frings mine aroun! 
the top. Tha performing Kateimas talk in n disguised voice, Simitate 
ehhabitntion, aod make constant nen of @liva anil honey (apat from the 
month}, One mon represcité & (sun-jhowk. A special figure images 
Miyinwy («pirit of generation). The Star priest revolves the Son-image, 
being baptized by the (representative of the) warged, while » sing is 
sing in honor of the featherod-serpent, Lillielom, and the Bun-pries$ dances. 
The sacred bakos are sticka, marked as male and femnle, «ymbols and 
cauwsers of nll good luck but chiefly of fertility, which aro finally deposited 
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these cloments appear in the Hindu drama of Krina and Kamsa, 
To mention briely a few points in connection with the other 
gods. ‘The Hades of Mictlan is reached by traversing under- 
ground deserts, rough ‘hills, winds that cut like knives, and four 


or nine streams. One passes to the next world over a log or a 


bridge madw of spiderthread (Northern and Southern, respec- 
tively): and some of the Algonkins believe that the parting of the 
ways to good and evil worlds is revealed by a lightning-faal, 
while a spirit guides the good on farther to paradise, which, 1 
admit, is rather Persian thun Indie. Persian too, or Zoroastriati, 
ia the fervent conviction of the Peruvian san-worshipers expressed 
in the phrase, ‘the army of the Incas is the army of the Lord 
(Sun-god),’ though the spirit of the utterance infuses Indie 
thought as well. Of the fire-god T will say only that he is repre. 
sent! as Dlack-green-vellow, that he lid in ‘water (also in stone), 
anil that the fire is solemnly renewal each yeor by all Indinns, 
from ihe Sioux to the Peruvians, who had # aolemn firv-renewal 
at Eimac every June, All these are Hindu Agni-traits. Fur- 
ther it is interesting to note the sacred charactér of the sacrificial 
straw. On the Plains this is ueually of sage. Thos in the 
Chevenne Fifth Paint the priest carefully spreads the sacrificial 
sage-bushes in four heaps for the four gods of direction and 
one more for the sun, on which the priest dances and others aimg 
to the sun. Here, too, I must refer to the ewinging-coremony 
aa epounee by the Plain-Indians and called ‘looking at the 

"whieh T cannot doubt is identical with the sun-swinging 
“esertignts of India.* In America the Indion has hooka placed 


in the Bun-house, after being firet eonscerated with meal and himey-ealivn. 
They aro usaally made for cloud-lnities; bot sometimes for the dead whe, 
gratified ated Garten dake ec kat item mates The ritual 
emoking te chiefly for ‘clomlmaking.* Pasting, bathing, and prayer make 
27 gba pe rp yas hip ata pa 


tions (in eolor ie ie ns Siler, izeminak ent: white: 
east, hlack-senith, verieguted-nauitir). 

Bee Dorsey and Voth, FCM Pub, 52 (19011, 

"The ‘freeing of tho horne' by the Pawnecs le u surzifice ‘in the spirit,’ 
possibly to the an. The rite itself reminds oue of the horse of conryest 
in India, but the animal ts set froe ins a sacrifice-and. remains a sncrod 
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under the muscles of his back and swings all day or till be 

ig exhausted. The idea of a sun-boat also appears im America 
(Algookin) and it is tempting to see in this a survival of the 
sWitht, perhaps to connect it even with the Vedic sage's excur: 
sion in the boat or swing of the heaven-god- 

It will not bo necessary to refer to fertility-charms of the 
heart's blood (Aztec) nor to the fertility-geddess Mayawel, who 
rides upon: a tortoise, as does Ayopechtli, the birth-goddess; 
but, in passing by other aspects of serpent-ult os vegelation- 
deity (the relation between serpent and fertility ix too common 
to be tefal), I would eall attention to the thoroughly Indic 
notion connected with the winged-serpent Quetzaleoatl, who, 
‘coiled up as n snake, waits for the beginning of the new era,’ 
exactly as Visnu sleeps on his coiled-sp Naga. There is: in 
Quet Ja Messianic idea that he will return bringing a new 
Are, although, as god of the east and so of the east wind he 
sometimes deseends so low es to be nothing more than wind or 
brews and as a breeze he lulls to sleep and so is invoked by 
thieves to put te sleep the persons who are to be robbed, as the 
Vedic thief has a little prayer Iulling his victims to sleep. This 
leads me to remark that the Indian conception of the divine 
voice is. always that of a low indistinct maormur, an nointelligible 
voiew of sacred character understood only by the priest. In 
India the voiee of gods reflects their natural phenomenal vharac- 
ter and is-always a lond roar, unless indeed the god goes dlis- 
guised. And the unintelligible murmur is rather that of the 
mnintelligible ancient dialect. Before parting from the san | 
nay add that the primitive Aztec oath is one taken by sun and 
earth, and that the one who swears does so by touching earth 
and putting it to his lipa. In India the one who swears also 
touches earth but I do not know that he ‘eats earth." 

Only remotely connected with eel Bae ee 
regard to the five ages found in Mayan and Mexican cosmology 
but in a fragmentary condition, By comparing the different 
aceounts it seems that there was a theory of five ages called 
suns. The fifth age or sun has no name; it is the present age. 
The four ages preeeding this are called the ages of Earth, Fire, 
Air, and Water, nut the Azteos have incorporated their own gods 
as regents of theae ages, ve ch ames dame mae appears to 
be that the first age was destroy by bheasta, who devoured the 
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men and giants of that Earth-uge. Then came the Fire-age, 
destroyed by storms, when men became tmonkoys. Then 
followed the Air-ege, when Tlaloe sent rain and lightning 
oat of the air. This was followed by the Water-age of 
Chalnhuitlicue, when o deluge destroyed the earth and men 
beeame fishes. Here again the five oges ure rather Greek than 
Mudie, but the conception ef the final deluge (the deluge idea 
being pun-Ameriean) is that of the end of the acon familiar 
to Indie thonght. Also the idea that the gods are ewept away 
with the end of the age is reflected in the anxiety with whieh 
the end of the calendar cycle is looked upon. At the close of 
this (fifty-two years) there is the greatest fear lest the sun may 
not rise and servieés are held, directed to the continuation of 
his existence, By the way, it may be mentioned also that the 
Hindus believe that the goda go away every yeur ond for a 
etnson the world-is god-less, So too in Peru there is an anxlour 
moment called ‘Returt: of the gods,’ when the gods, who all 
have heen away somewhere, are returning. In September there 
ig. a mark discovered on a heap of maize put there for this pur- 
pose, and when the priest discovers the ‘foot-etep of the god’ 
sreat joy follows with a itrunken orgy, for the gods may end 
with the age and no man knows when that shall be- 

This drunken orgy is, a8 in India, part of o divine servive. 
Communion with the Indian god was obtained through intoxi¢a- 
tion, as if was obtsined also throngh eating the vietim identified 
with the god, ‘The intoxiesting oetli was itself a divinity like. 
Some, and when in Colombia, for example, on a pilgrimaye (for 
pilgrimages to holy watering places were as common as in India) 
fh tian got so dronk as to die, he was regarded as having saeri- 
feel himself ond became a sainted character, Only in one 
respect the Mexican differed from the Hindu, for in Mexiean 
Tarnusean we are told that divine intoxication was also induced 
by smoking! 

Speaking of communion with divinity 1 shonld like to call 
attention also to the proxy gods of Mexico and Peru in the 
shape of dough-images. like those eaten in liew of the animal 
vietim by the Visnuite. At certain divine festivals images of 
the Avtee gods, for example, were made of dough, and when the 
image had been shot to pieces the dough -fragments were 
devoured as pivees of the god. The communion by intoxication 
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seems to be rather that of the supposedly divine exaltntion than 
by drinting of the divine blood, and this is substantiated by the 
parallel use of tobaceo, the ‘communion’ here being necesuirily 
that of eestasy insplieitly understood as of divine origin. 

In Peru religion was rather more elevated than in the North. 
Thus the baptism of the Northern Indians (like that of the 
Hindus) became total immersion and #0 the intexieant itself 
became n divinity, Here too we have the only approach to a 
trinity, not like ours but quite like that of India, for just as 
Brahman, Visnu, and Siva represent only different sectarian 
and eventually different geographical conceptions of one highest 
rod, each highest being then equated with its sectarian-geograpli- 
ical rival, 80 in Peru the great god was really a combination. of 
the Ineas' Sun-god aa highest god, with the highest god of the 
littoral, Panchacamac, and the highest inland god of the 
Quichnay, overcome by the Incas, the lake-god Viracocha. Tt is 
to this Viracocha-Panchacamue as at once creation-, waler-, ani 
sun-god that the most intellectual Peruvians prayed as to Lhe 
Supreme Deity, generally invoked hy the Pernvian Inca ss 
Virncocha. May 1 close with citing some of the verses addressed 
to this god, not without an implicit question as to whether, if 
they were found in India, we should not think it necessary to 
refer them to a Babylonian origin? 

‘O Viracocha, Lord of the universe, whether thou art male or 
female, lord of reproduction, whatsoever thou mayest be, Lord 
of divination, where art thout God above, god below, god all 
around, thy throne and scepter splendid! Oh hear me, whether 
from the sky above, or from the wea beneath, or wherever thou 
mayest be. Creator of all the world, maker of all men, lord of 
all lords, my eyes fail me, longing to see thee; for the sole long- 
ing to know thee, O might T behold thee, might I but know 
thee, might T understand thee! But do thou look npon me, for 
thou knowest me. The sun and the moon, the day and the night, 
the snmmer and winter—verily thou hast not ordained them for 
naught; but they travel in order to their places, as thou, O my 
yod, hast assigned them; they come to the end that thou last 
di:tormined, going whithersoever thou pleasest. Thou holdest 
the royal scepter (thon art my lord); hear thou me; choose 
mo; keep me from wearimess, save me fram death.” 

Sp lao cries the Vedic poet, “O would that I might seé my 








thou eballe sick? vid niet nig pinsereenpadlstcdtes 
phantom, a thing that makes fear? O could 1 know it, 0 could 
it be shown me! Thou who hast made me of earth and of clay, 
Took thou upon me; old am J, dying; but thon ert my maker.!* 
i _ Here the parallel is not verbal, but this and the first extract 
expreas the as ee reat aetee Aang Rag eS 





thong ite I too erosalil refer to the West, but much farther West 
So Paivlon, snd rater soe the Votis kysang, bat Use. Yee 
think that an Indian (or Hindu) may not also have ideas and 
= ara ole ed inne ea gimoalete of other people 








isons when connection is otherwiae jualiaes only: that 





ious to base connection even on a close similarity. 








“4Blr Chamieuia . Markham, The Incas ‘of Peru, 1010, p. 100 (from the 
4ransixtion of Miguel Moxsi of Bolivia, 1892). 
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BRIEF NOTES 


lidra and other Gods of War and Portility combined 


As a note to my article ‘Indra as God of Fertility,’ JAOS 
36, 242-268, I should like to add an example or two of similar 
deities anil at the same time complement the matter of Indra 
with an account kindly furnished me by Sir George Grierson, 
of the modern position in Hindu folklore of this husband of 
‘Tndira-ritnt.’ 

In Ameriéan mythology there are numerous examples of gods 
of thunder and lightning functioning os fertility-gods. Indeed 
this may be said to be the normal réle of such deities. The 
peculiar war-god of the Aztecs is, to be sure, interpreted as a 
sun-god, Uitzilopochtli, but an older god than this Aztec was 
the Nahuan Xipe, the yellow god Inter regarded (because yel- 
low) as the god of goldsmiths. Before his office was go restricted 
he was the god of the yellow grain, but at the same time he was 
a god of war. For this reason his sacrificial victims were made 
to perish by a kind of gladiatorial combat: but when dead 
their hearts were spread on the ground as fertility-charms. 
Then agai the Nahuan Tlaloe is both god of thunder and lght- 
ning and fertility-god anid the Mayan Chac, who almost dupli- 
cates Tlaloe, is god of thunder and fertility and also war-god, 
whose feasts however remain fertility-festivals, in which « dog’s 
hoart, sacrificed to the god, is magically treated for rain. 

In Pern, Inti-allapa or Mlapa, as thunder and lightumeg, car- 
ries o club, « sling, and a stone. and his fortility-atones are 
found all over the country, Like other gods of this sort he 
ia a mountain-god. The raging storm with the hissing light- 
ning easily develops the ides of a war-god, but the rain anil 
the hissing make, which regularly represents lightning, a= easily 
connect this war-god with fertility. Or rather, the god of fer- 
ality appears in the form of a war-god from the begining, 
Flonwo’ Mars is both at once. It has. occurred to me that the 
Trith Fomorach might owe their doubtful. nature to this fact. 
One school interprets the Pomorach as gods of storm and drath; 
another insista upon it thet they are not death-goda but fer- 
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a0 Brief Notes 


tility-gods. Why not both in one, as in Germany Woden was 


‘god of death and of fertility 1 
Under date of February 12, 1917, Sir George Grierson writes 
that, in Behar, village folklore associates Durgi with ‘the seve 


Tndras’ as ‘chal sister. Ii the cycle of ballads about Lorik, the 





troson of Durel, she is represented as making them impotent, 
that ix, depriving them of their natural function as fertility- 
wers. Durgi in this tale and clsewhere is the goddess 
who causes impotence, The Indras appear always as a group 
and are not individualized; their wife is “Indra-rani, evidently 
a corruption of Indrani.” It is pleasant to learn from the same 





fommunication that Sir George Grierson hopes some day to 


eit and translate this Lorik oyele. 


E. Wasnsvrex Horxixs 


A Note on ‘The Year’s Work in Oriental Archasology’ 


In this Joomxan, vol. 36, page 348, I made the misstatement 
that the Beyptian Expedition of the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York had completed its work, This is not the fact; it 
has continued its work without interruption since the beginning 
of the war, and. will so continue wntil farther notices, ‘The only 

whinge in thie work is that the staff has heen somewhat reduced. 
Tt was this fact, together with having heard that Mr. Lythgoe, 
in charve of the expedition, had returned to America, that made 
nie believe that the work had been concluded, and that the pob- 
lication of the results had begun. The following statement, 
cumming from the Museutm itself, should therefore he borne in 
amind in this connection : 

"Tho parhpeltine Muscum'sa Egyption Expedition las prosecuted ita 
main programme in Egypt without interruption aince the war hogan, and 
de wtill at work, with ite mgnlar appropriation without any disposition to 
felax ite activities, The only change that hoe been ¢ffechel in the pre- 
gramme of the expedition since the war began was o alight reduction in 
the esile of the field work, owimg chiefly to the fork that three members 
ef the staff ary in the British Army, As ix well known, the Egyptian 
Departnent of the Metropolitan Museum has been engaged upon sn exten- 
sive instalistion of ite now Egyptian galleries, ond hoe also embarked 
Rpow & very exteosive poblication programme, of which the firat volume of 
ono wtriee hus appeared, Thus the enlarged aetivities of the Egyptian 


Department of the Museum bore beets undergoing real juntmert to keep 
pace with the finld work." 
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Brief Notes By. 


Since the publication of my article, an article has appeared 
to whieh I would call attention. In Part 1 of the Musewm Jour- 
nal of the University Museum in Philadelphia for 1917, there is 
published a paper by Mr. Clarence Stanley Fisher, called * Execn- 
vations at Gizoh” and deseribing part of the work of the Eckley 
B. Coxe, Jr., Expedition to Egypt. 

On page 352, footnote 5a, [ make the mistake of saying that 
the votume by Bell is on the site of Sardis, This should be 
changed, of course, to a volume om the coins found there. Tn the 
series of the publications on Sardis it is Volume 11, part L A 
review of this book will be found in the Revue Archcalogizue, 
Series V, vol. 4 (1916), p. d25. 


Srepuomes Biezceer Lece, Je. 


Museom, Wniversity of Pennsylvania 


Postage Stamps of the Hijaz 





Only the briefest reports have percolated info this country 
of the newly formed independent state of the Hijas, covering 
the Holy Territory of Meera and Medinn, the sacred cities of 





Seeretary-Treamrer of the Western Branch of this 





TUK Seewuk 46-84 ton oF each edie: barid hajazi, ‘Hifi 
Post’: in the center field is read makkat ol-mukerramat, ‘Mocew 

-Honorab a.’ At the bottom is given the denominatian, 
quarter-qursh, half-qursh, and full qursh (sigh, ‘at par’). 
Qursh jg the native Arabie word for the Turkish pinstre. 
Further the Hijra date 1334 is given. The respective colors are 
"green, red, and blue, The stamps are beautifully designed and 
executed. 
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PERSONALIA 


The death is reported of Dr. Roneer Gavriter, Adjunct 
Direstor in the Reole des Hautes Etudes, Paris, at the age of 
40 years, SoA ae AMO SNE RIT 
was particulary known for his labors in the decipherment of 

Bie Sepia ialecks He has left his family in distress, and n 
committee has loen formed to aid them, tho American section 
of which is presided over by Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, Chicago. 


Prof, Ruporra FE. Bavexxow, Assyriologixt und Arabist, Pro- 
fossor at Princeton University, died April 14, 1917. He became 
oo member of this Society in 1911. 


Prof. A. 'T’, Ousterean, of tho University of Missouri and 








hes necepted a professorship in History at the Guivarstty: of 
Tilinois, Trbana, DL, the appointment to go into effeet with the 
next endemic year. 








{HE STORY OF CHANG K’IEN, CHINA’S PIONEER IN 
WESTERN ASIA 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION OF CHAPTER 123 OF B51-eLA 
TSIEN 'S SHI-KI 


Fareoricn Mirra 
Preoresson Excearrve, Cortana UsrveRsity 


INTRODUCTION 

Tho only complete translation of this Chinese text, which is as 
diffienlt as ii is important, is the French version published by 
M. Brosset in the Neuveau Journal Asvatique (tome 2 Paris, 
1828, p. 418-450) under the title ‘Relation du pays de Ta-oumn.’ 
Like Abel Rémusat’s works on. cognate subjects, it was an wnider- 
taking of great merit and quite a revelation to the selentific 
world of its time, ninety years ago; but 4 comparison with the 
original Chinese text will convince Sinologues that a new trans- 
lation, incorporating the greatly modified identifications and 
interprétations of later research, is an absolute nevessity. 

In Brosset"s translation, misconceptions of the author's state- 
ments are unfortunately so frequent that readers anxious for 
eorreet. historical or geographical information must be warned 
not to take facts for granted without a thorough serutiny of the 
original, To illustrate the dangers besetting scholars anfamiliar 
with the spirit of the Chinese language, there is perhaps no 
more instructive example than the first sentence in § 12, There 
it is said of Chang K’ién, after his visit to Bactria, that, “having 
sojourned there fully a year, he returned, skirting the Nan-shan’ 
(of. § 61: ‘all along the Nan-shan’). Not grasping the meaning 
of the eharacter ping (Giles, no. 9282), which, according to 
Chang Shéu-ts'‘ié’s commentary of 737 a. p., is. in this case to 
be read pang and has the sense of lién (Giles, no, 7109), ‘to con- 
nect, to adjoin,’ the very words of our pang Nan-shan passuge 
being quoted in K’ang-hi (Rad. 117: 5, 12) from the Shi-ki as an 
example, M. Brosset translates: “Aprés un an de delai, revenant 
su mont Ping-nan,’ and adds in a footnote: ‘Montagne dans 
le Tibet. To guess the meaning of Chinese words from the 
7 JA0B 37 
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mere sound of a transcription without having seen the Chinese 
characters themselves is m dangerous experiment. Under the 
sound ping, Giles’s Dictionary has no les than twenty characters 
with as many, or more, different meanings; and about as many 
characters are found under the sound p'ing with the aspirated 
initial, Among the latter we find p’ing, “a plain’ (no. 9311). 
This had apparently induced Baron von Richthofen (China, 1. 
449. 454) to reproduce Brosset’s translation with an additional 
note saying that ‘der Name Ping-nan seit, dass das Gebirge 
im Siden eines ebenen Landstricha lag." The Te'tén-han-shu 
in its biography of Chang K‘iém (chap. 61, p. 2) contains o 
parallel passage, rendered correctly by ‘following the southern 
mountains’ in Wylie’s version (‘Notes on the Western Regions," 
in Journal of the Anthrop. Instifute of Great Britain and Ire- 
fand, vol. 10, Feb. 10, 1880, p. 67). 

Wrlie’s timely and highly meritorious. contribution toward 4 
much neglected field of study, however, also contains a great 
many mistranslntions, and should in important cases never 
be used without consulting the original Chinese text. Alexander 
Wrlie; whose name, as Henry Howorth appropriately remarks 
(op, cit. 9. 52), ‘is a household word wherever the study of 
China and its borders is prosecuted,’ had been afflicted with a 
serious breakdown in health, ending im total blindness, just at 
the time when he yielded to Howorth’s persuasion to take in 
hand hin translation from the Ts'ién-han-shu for the Anthro- 
pological Institute, On the whole his work gives a fair idea of 
the subject; but « revision of it will, sooner or later, have to be 

Tt is necessary to use the greatest caution in consulting 
the late T. W. Kingmnill's paper, first published in the Journal 
of the China Branch of the BR. A. &., pew ser. 14. 1-29, under the 
title ‘The Intercourse of China with Central and Western Asia 
in the Od Contury p. ¢,," and reprinted in JRAS, new ser. 14. 
74-104, nnder the title “The Intercourse of China with Eastern 
Turkestan and the Adjacent Countries.’ 

I have prepared the present new translation primarily im 
order to get » clear idea of the material which will have to 
sirve as an introduction to renewed studies required for a second 
elition af my book. China and the Roman Orient, published in 
1885; and Tnow place it before students of Oriental history and 
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Chinese literature with the hope that they may improve my Ten 
dering and interpretation by their eriticisms, Of Professor 
Edouard Chavannes’ gigantic work, the translation of the 
Shi-ki (Lee Mémotres historiques de Se-ma Ts'ien traduits af 
annolés, Paris, Leroux, tomes 1-5, 1895-1905), only five volumes 
have appeared, carrying uA to Ssi-ma ‘Ts"ién’s chapter 47; and 
some considerable time may elapse before the publication of 
ehapter 123 (cf. Chavannes’ Synoptic Table of chapters in the 
Shiki and the T’wng-kién-kang-mu, vol. 1, pages ecxlivceslix of 
his Introduction}. In the meantime | weuld refer readers to 
this seholar's admirable critical essay on the Chinese historian’s 
work, in liis Introduction, pages i-coxlix, It will be from 
Chavannes that we are not able to fix the exact year of the death 
of Ssi-ma Ts’jén; but, in all probability, the great work which 
has earned for him the title of ‘the Herodotus of China” must 
have been completed about the year 99 B. c. (p. xiv), perhaps 
even a few years later, to give him time for the despatch of ten 
embassies to the Far West after the appointment, in 100 m. o, 
of Ch’an-fong as King of Ta-yiian. His father; Ssi-ma ‘T’an, 
who, like himself, held the post of court astrologer, and who, 
besides having conceived the plan of writing the Shi-ki, may be 
responsible for certain portions of that work, had died in 110 
#. 6. (p. xxiv, note). It follows, therefore, that he cannot have 
had any connection with that part of our Ta-yiian chapter which 
deals with facts lying beyond that date; and if Ssi-ma, the 
father, has been at all concerned in drafting portions of our text, 
his co-operation is not likely to have extended beyond its first 
half—say paragraphs 1 to 79 of the present translation—which 
I am inclined to look upon as being based chiefly on Chang 
K'ién’s original report to the Emperor. 

The Imperial Library of the Sm dynasty, to judge from its 
Catalogue (Sui-shu, chap. 39, p. 23 B), contained a book im one 
chapter entitled Chang-k tiénchtu-kuan-chi, i, e. ‘Account of 
Chang K'ién's Expeditions Abroad," whieh has apparently not 
been handed down to later periods, since it is not mentioned 
in the Catalogues of the T’ang and Sung dynastics, thongh 
Chang Tsung-yilan, in his Sui-king-tei-chi-k’aw-chong, chap. 6, p. 
46, says that the title is quoted in the chapter on foreign coins in 
Hung Taun's work, the T's"fan-chi, published in 1149 «. 0. But 
this may be a secondhand quotation. 1 place greater confidence 
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in a reference to it in the Ku-kia-chu (chap. 3, p. 3), where the 
grape. is referred to as having been introduced into China by 
(hang K'ién. From what the critics im the great Catalogue 
of the Imperial Library of Peking (7'swng-mu, 115, p. 4) say in 
connection with an analysis of the Ku-kin-chu text, this para- 
graph must have been written during the Tam dynasty, about 
300 4.» when Tsui Pau, the compiler of the older and original 
text now known as the Aw-kin-chu, apparently preferred the 
Chang-k’tén-ch'w-kuan-chi to the Shi-tias an authority, Sinee 
no suthor’s name is mentioned in connection with the title, this 
cht, or memoir, may go back to Chang K’ién’s own Report, It 
is, however, not quoted in. the Tst-min-yau-shu (about 500 B. c.; 
see my notice of it in T’oung Pao, 6, 456-440, and Bretschlneider, 
Botanicon Siniowm, 1. 77 f.), where a number of foreign planta 
not referred to in our Shi-ki account, such as the pomegranate 
(ulin = Ind. derim), stesamum orientale, garlic, and coriand- 
rum sativwn, are distinctly stated to have been introduced into 
China by Chang K‘ién, These and other cultural wanderings 
are there quoted from various older works, partly lost. Alto- 
gether Chinese literature throws considerable light on such sob- 
jects as have been treated for Europe in Hehn's Kulturpflanzen 
and Housthiere, A great many plants and animals were 
brought to Chins, éither by Chang K'iém himself or by later 
expeditions sent by Wu-ti and his successors. Of these, certain 
breeds of the horse, also the vine and the lucerne, are the only 
oues referred to in the Shi-kx Nevertheless, the one hero who 
must be looked upon as the pioneer of all that came from the 
West was Chang K’ién, whose return to China in 126 5, oc, opened 
anew epoch in the development of Chinese civilization.. Another 
work which, I am led to believe from Bretsehneider's Bolanicon 
Sinicum (1. 25), was at some time or other ascribed to Chang 
K*jén himself, is the Hat-war-t-wu-in, i.e. “Record of amit § 1 
Things beyond the Seas.’ The title does not, however, 
very deseriptive of the account of an overland expedition like 
Chang K’ién's, 

I have in the present transition and in the accompanying 
Index rendered the several geographical terms oceurring in the 
Ses eee eee 0 eet) Wi eweern: EciuiveLenon, Se aSeepted by Sie 
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important changes since the time of Deguignes and Rémmusat. 
Readers may, however, consult with advantage two papers closely 
related to our subject: §. K. Shiratori, ‘Ueber den Wu-sun- 
Stamm in Centralasien”’ in KXeleti Szemle, 3 (1902), p. 109-140, 
and 0, Pranks, ‘Beitrage aus chinesischen Quellen sur Kennt- 
nies der Tirkvélker und Skythen Zentralasiens’ in. Abhand- 
lungen der Kgl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissensch., 1904, Anhang. 
The Chinese text reproduced is that of the K‘iém-lung edition 
of 1739. It has heen compared with the original by Mr. T. Y- 
Leo, late Secretary of the Chinese Legation in Washington, D. C., 
a son of iin Si-hung, the first Chinese envoy appointed to 
Germany (Giles. Chinese Biogr. Dict., no. 1299), and one af 
the few tative scholars taking real interest in Western research 
in Chinese literature, to whom I am also indebted for many 
valuable suggestions in connection with my translation. 





TRANSLATION*® 


(1) Our first knowledge of Ta-yiian [Ferghana] dates from 
Chang K'ifm. (2) Chang K’ién was a native of Han-chung 
[in the south of Shen-si province]; during the period of K ‘tén- 
yiian [140-184 ». oc.) he was a long [o titular officer of the 
imperial honsehold; a yeoman]. (4) At that time the Son 
of Heaven mado inquiries among these Hiung-nn who had sur 
rendered jas prisoners] and they all reported that the Hiung-nu 
had overcome the king of the Yiié-chi and made a drinking-vessel 
out of his skull. The Yiié-chi had decamped anid were hiding 
somewhere, all the time scheming how to take revenge on the 
Hinng-nu, but had no ally-to join them in striking a blow. (4) 
The Chinese, wishing to declare war on and wipe out the Tartars, 
upon hearing this report, desired to communicate with the Yaé- 
ehi; but, the road having to pass through the territory of tlie 
Hiting-nu, the Emperor sought out men whom he could send. 
Chang K ‘ién, being a lang (ef. § 2], responded to the eall and 
enlisted in g mission to the Yiiéchi; he took with him one 








y Ehp wana baee.dnpacrendiuihes knttomta> hal enckivne .sketiaxly-mumbored 
tn the text o# reproduced herewith. 
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Kan Fu, a Tartar, nee a slave of the T’angi family, 
and set out from Lame-si [Kan-su], crossing the territery of 
the Hiung-aom. (5) Tho Hionema made him a prisoner and sent 
him ‘to the Shan-yii [Great Khan, or King], who detained him, 
saying: “The Yié-chi are to the north of us; how ean China 
send ambassadors to them! If I wished to send smbas- 





‘sadors to Yiié [Kiangsi and Ch'ikiang], would China be 


willing to submit to usf' He held Chang E'ién for more 
than ten years, and gave him a wife, by whom he had a son. 
(6) All this time Chang K'ién had kept possession of the 
Emperor's token of authority, and, when in the course of 
time he wae allowed greater liberty, he, watching his opportu: 
nity, succeeded in making his «scape with his men in the direc- 
tion of the Yiiéechi. (7) Having marched several tens of days 
to the west, he arrived in Ta-yiian. The people of thia country, 
having heard of the wealth and fertility of China, had tried in 
vain to commnnicate with tt. (8) When, therefore, they saw 
Chang K’ién, they asked joyfully: ‘Where do you wish to got’ 
Chang K'ién replied: ‘I was sent by [the Emperor of] China to 
the Yiié-chi, and was made prisoner by the Hiung-nu. I have 
now escaped them and would ask that your king have some one 
conduct me to the eountry of the Yiié-chi; and if I should sne- 
ceed in reaching thal country, on my return to China, my king 
will reward yours with untold treasures. (9) The Ta-yiian 
believed his account and gave him safe-conduct om postal roads 
to K*ang-kii [Soghdiana], and K'ang-kii sent him on to the 
Ta-yit-chi. (10) The king of the Ta-yiié-chi having been killed 
by the Ho [‘Tartars’; in this case the Hiung-nuj, the people 
had set up the crown prince im his stead [in the Ts’tén-han-shyu 
it is the queen who is appointed his successor]. They had 
since conquered Ta-hia [Bactria] and ocewpied that country. 
The latter being rich and fertile and little troubled with en 
they had determine to enjoy ao peoeceful life; moreover, since 
they considered themselves too far away from China, they had no 
longer the intention to take revenge on the Hu [| Hiung-ma}. (11) 
Chang K‘ién went through the country of the Yiié-chi to Ta-hia 
[Bactria), yet, after all, he did not carry his point with the Yué- 





‘ehi_ (12) After having remained there fully a year, he returned, 


skirting the Nan-shan, He wished to return through the country 
of the Kiang [Tangutans], but was again made ‘s prisoner by the 
Hiung-nu, who detained him for more than a year, when the 
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Shan-yii died and the ‘left’ Luk-li [possibly Turk. [lugla, 
‘highly honored") prince attacked the rightful heir and usurped 
the throne, thus throwing the country inte a state of confusian. 
At this time Chang K’ién, with his Tartar wife and T'ang-i Pu 
[i e. Kan Fu, see above, § 4], eseaped and returned to China, 

(13) [The Emperor of] China appointed Chang K’ién a 
T’ai-chung-ta-fu (‘Imperial Chamberlain’) and gave T'ang-i Fu 
the tille Fing-shi-kiln [The Gentleman attending the Embassy}. 
(14) Chang K'ién was a man of strong physique, magnanimous 
and trustful, and popular with the foreign tribes in the south 
and west. (15) T’ang-i Fu was formerly a Ho [Tartar; Hiung- 
nut], Being an excellent bowman, he would, when supplies 
wert exhausted, provide food by shooting game. (16) When 
Chang K'ién started on his journey, his caravan consisted of 
more than.« hundred men; thirteen years Inter, only two lived 
to return. (17) The followmg countries were visited by Chang 
K'ién in person: Ta-yiian [Ferghana], Ta-yiie-chi [Indoscyth. 
jans}, Ta-bia [Bactria), and K'ang-kii [Soghdiana] ; there were 
besides, five or six other large adjacent countries concerning 
which he gained information and on which he reported to the 
Emperor in the following terms. 

(18) Ta-~wyiion [Ferghana) is to the southwest of the Hinung- 
nu and due west of China, at a distance of about 10,000. (19) 
The people are permanent dwellers and given to agriculture; 
and in their fields they grow rive and wheat, They have wme 
made of grapes (p’u-t’au) and many good horses. The horses 
sweat blood and come from the stock of the #’téu-ma [heavenly 
horse, perliaps the wild horse}, (20) They hove walled cities and 
houses; the large and small cities belonging to them, fully seventy 
in number, contain an aggregate population of several hun- 
dreds of thousands. (21) Their arms consist of bows und hal- 
berds, and they shoot arrows while on horseback. (22) North of 
this country is K’ang-kii [Soghdiana]; in the weat are the Ta- 
yiié-chi; in the southwest is Ta-hia [Bactria]; in the northeast 
are the Wu-sun; and in the east Han-mi and Yii-tién [Khotan]. 
(23) All the rivers west of Yii-tién flow in a westerly direetion 
and feed the Western Sea; all the rivers east of it flow east and 
feed the Sait Lake (Lopnor], The Salt Lake fows underground. 
To the south of it [Yii-tiém] is the source from which the Ho [the 
Yellow River] arises. The country contains much jadestone. 
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The river flows through China; and the towna of Lju-lan and 
Ku-shi with their city walls closely border on the Salt Lake, The 
Salt Lake is possibly 5000 li distant from Chang-an, (24) The 
night [i.e western] part of the Hiung-nu live to the east of the 
Salt Lake as far as the great wall in Limg-si. To the south they 
are bounded by the Kiang [Tangutans), where they bar the road 
[to China}. 

(25) Wu-sun may be 2000 [ northeast of Ta-yiian; its people 
aré nomads [following their flocks of cattle), and have the same 
customs as the Hiung-nu: Of archers they have several tens of 
thousands, all daring warriors. (26) Formerly they were subject 
to the Hiung-no, but they beeame so strong that, while maimtain- 
ing nominal yassalage, they refused to attend the meetings of the 
court. 

(27) K’ang-kii [Soghdiana] is to the northwest of Ta-yiian, 
perhaps 2000 fi distant. It also is s country of nomads with 
manners and customs very much the same as those of the Yioé-cbl. 
They have eighty or ninety thousand archers. The country 
coterminous with Ta-yiian. It is small. In the south it is 
under the political influence of the Yiie-chi; im the east, under 

(23) An-te’ai | Aorsi] liea to the northwest of E'ang-kii, per- 
haps at a distance af 2000 Wi. It i492 nomad state, and its man- 
ners and ¢ustoms are in the main identical with those of K'ang- 
kii. Tt hos folly a hundred thousand archers, The country lies 
close to a great sea [ta-tsi, lit, ‘great marsh,’ the Palus Macotis, 
i, & the Sea of Azov] which has no limit, for it is the Northern 

(29) The Ta-yiié-chi (Indoseythians|] ore perhaps two or 
three thousand it to the west of Ta-yiian, They live to the north 
of the K’ui-ehui (Oxus]. South of them is Ta-hia {Bactria) ; 
im the west id An-si [Parthin]; in the north, K‘ang-kii [Sozh-- 
diana}. They are a nomad nation, following their flocks and 
changing their abodes. Their customs are the same as those of 
the Hiung-m. They may have from one to two hundred thon- 
send urchers, In olden times they relied on their strength, and 
thought lightly of the Hiung-nu; but when Mau-tan ascended 
the throne he attacked and defeated the Yiiéchi.. Up to the 
time when Lau-shang, Shen-yi of the Hinng-nn, killed the king 
of the Yiié-chi and made a drinking vessel ont of his skull, the 
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Viiéchi had lived between Tun-haang [now Sha-chéu) and the 
K’i-lién [a hill southwest of Kan-chéu-fu], but when they were 
woo obeglat coda dma they fled to a distant country and 

ossed to the west of Yiian. [Ta-yiian], attacked Ta-hia 
[Bactria}, and «onquered it. Subsequently they had their 
eapital in the north of the K"ni-shni [Oxus] and made it the 
court of their king. The minority which were left behind and 
were not able to follow them, took refuge among the K’iang 
|Tangutans} of the Nan-shan, and were called Sieuw-Yiéchi 
(Small Yiié-chi). 

(30) An-si [Parthin) may be several thousand [+ west of the 
Ta-yiié-chi, (31) The people live-in fixed abodes and are given 
to agrienlinre; their fields yield rice and wheat; and theymake 
wine of grapes. (32) Their cities and towns are like those of 
Ta-yiian. (39) Several hundred small and large cities belong 
to it. (34) The territory i# several thousand li square; it is a 
very large country and is close to the K'ui-sahui [Oxus), (35) 
Their market folk and merehants travel in carts and boats to 
the neighboring countries, perhaps several thousand /y distant. 
(36) They make coins of silver; tlie coins resemble their king's 
fare. Upon the death of a king the coins are changed for others 
on which the new king's face i represented, (37) They paint 
[rows of characters| running sideways on [stiff|) leather, to serve 
as tecorda, (35) West of this country is T’iau-chi; north, is 
An-te'si, 

(89) Lékaw [Syria] and T'iow-chi [Chaldea] are several 
thousand Ii west of An-si and close to the Western Sea. (40) 
It pa eet to Tiau-chi| is hot and damp. (41) The inhahi- 

tants plow their fields, in which they grow rice. (42) There 
is @ big bird with eggs like jars. (4%) The number of its 
inhabitants is very large, and they have in many places their 
own petty chiefs; but An-si {Parthia}, while having added it 
to its dependencies, considers it a foreign country. (44) They 
have clever jugglers. (45) Although the old people in An-si 
maintain the tradition that the Joshui and the Si-wang-mu are 
in Ttau-chi, they have not ben seen there. 

(48) To-Aia |Bactria] is more than 2000 |i to the southwest of 
Ta-yiun, on the south bank of the K*ui-shui [Oxus}. (47) The 
people have fixed abodes and live in walled cities and regular 
houses like the people of Ta-yiian. (48) They have no great 
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king or chief, but everywhere the cities and towna have their 
own petty chiefs. (49) While the people are shrewd traders, 
their soldiers are weak and afraid to fight, so that, when the 
Ta-yiié-chi migrated westward, they made war on the ‘'a-hia, 
who became subject to them, (50) The population of Ta-hia 
may amount to more than a million, (51) Their capital is called 
Jeanna, and. it lias markets for the sale of all sorts of mer- 
4 (52) To the southeast of it is the country of Shin-tu 
(ndin] (53) Chang K'ién says [in his report to the Emperor) : 
"When I was in Ta-hia, I saw there a stick of bamboo of Kiung 
[Kaung-ehin in Ssi-th’nan| and some cloth of Sha [Ssi-ch'uan]. 





When I asked the inhabitants of Ta-hia how they had obtained 


possession of these, they replied: *‘The inhabitants of our coun- 
try buy them in Shin-tu [Indiaj.'" Shon-tu may be several 
thousand f to the southeast of Ta-his, The people there have 
fixed abodes, and their customs are very much like thos of 
Ta-hin; but the country is low, damp,.and hot. The people ride 
on elephants to fight in battle. The country is close to.e great 
tiver, According to my calculation, Ta-hin mist be 12,000 
Gi distant from China and to the southwest of the latter, Now 
the country of Shon-tu being several thousand /i to the south- 
east of Ta-hia, and the produce of Shu [Ssi-ch‘uan] being fonnd 
there, that. country cannot be far from Sho. Suppose we send 
ambassadors to Ta-hia through the country of the K'iang ['Tan- 
gutans|, there is the danger that the K’iang will object; if we 
send them but slightly farther north, they will be captured by 
the Hiung-mu; but by going by way af Shu [Ssi-ch*uan] thoy 
may proceed direct and will be unmolested by robbers.’ 

(94) The Son of Heaven on hearing all this reasoned thus: 
‘Ta-yiian and the possessions of T'a-hia and An-si are large coun: 
tries, full of rare things, with a population living in fixed abodes 
and given to occupations somewhat identical with those of the 
Chinese people, but with weak armies, and. placing great value 
on the rich produce of China; in the north the possessions of the 
Ta-yiié-chi and K’ang-kii, being of military strength, might he 
made subservient to the interests of the court by bribes.and thus 
gained over by the mere force of persuasion. In this way a 
territory 10,000 i in extent would be available for the spread 
among the four seas of Chinese superior civilization by conmuni- 
eating through many interpreters with the nations holding 
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widely different customs. .As a result the Son of Heaven was 
pleased to approve Chang K’ifn's proposal.” (55) He thereupon 
gave ornlers that, in accordance with Chang Kién’a suggestions, 
exploring expeditions be sent ont from Kién-wei of the Shu king- 
dom [the present Si-chéu-fo on the Upper Yangtat] by four 
different routes at the same time: one to start by way of Mang; 

one by way of Jan [both names referring to barbarous hill tribes 
on the southwestern frontier; ef. Shi-ki, chap. 116, p. 2); one 
by way of Sei for Si]; anti one by way of Kiung |Kichg-chéo 
in Ssi- eh ‘an | and Po [the present Yachdu|. (56) These 
several missions had each traveled but one or two thousand 
when those in the north were prevented from proceeding farther 
by the:Ti and sd tribes, and those in the south by the Sui and 
K’un-ming tribes [placed by the commentators in. the southwest 
of Sii-chéu-fu], who had no chiefs and, being given to robbery, 
would have killed or captured the Chinese envoys, (57). The 
result was that the expeditions could not proceed farther, They 
heard, however, that shout a thousand {i or more to the west 
there was the ‘elephant-riding country’ called Tién-ytié [pos- 
sibly meaning ‘the Tién," or Yiinnan, part of Yiié or South 
China|, whither the traders of Shu [Sei-ch’uan] were wont to 
proceed, exporting produce surreptitiously, Thus it was that by 
trying to find the road to Ta-liia [Buctria] the Chinese obtained 
their first knowledge of the Tién country (Yiin-nan), 

(58) The original idea to penetrate from China through the 
country of the southwestern barbarians was abandoned, because, 
in spite of the heavy expense incurred, the passage could not be 
effected ; but it was in pursuanee of Chang K‘ién’s report regard- 
ing the possibility of finding a road to Ta-hia [Bactria] that 
attention had again been drawn to these barbarians. It ie ine 
due to Chang K'iim's knowledge of their pasture-grounds 
following, in the capacity of a subconunander, the senaral-in-chiat 
gent out against the Hinng-nu, that the army did not fall short of 
provisions: For this the Emperor invested him with the title 
“Marquis of Po-wang.’ This was in the year 123 5. c. (99) 
When, in the following year, Chang K‘ién took part in the 
Yu-pei-p ‘ing [about 80 miles east of Peking] campaign against 
the Hinung-1u im the capacity of a commander of the Guarda 
under General Li [La Kuang, according to Ts'i¢n-han-shu, chap, 
61, p. 4] as commander-in-chief and the latter was blocked 
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by the enemy with considerable losses to his army, Chang 
EK'iém failed to come soon enough to the rescue. For this: 
he was liable to the penalty of death; but, on payment of a 
ransom, hiv punishment, was rednecd to degradation to the 
rank of a private. (60) In the same year China sent the Pian-id 
general (Ho K‘ii-ping) to conquer the western ordu [eapital] 
of the Hinng-m. He took several tens of thousands [of troops] 
and pushed forward as far as the K’i-liénshan [a hill in the 
south of the present Kan-chéu-fw}, (61) In the following year 
(121 8. ¢.) the Hun-shé prinee with all his people tendered his 
Mlegiunes to China, and in the west of Kin-ch ‘ong [Lan-chén-ta] 
and in Ho-si [in the west of Kan-sn)| all along the Nan-shan as 
for as the Salt Lake [the Lopnor] there remained no Wiune-nu. 
The Hinng-nn would from time to time come there to waylay 
‘travelers, but such visitations were of rare oceurrence indeed, and 
hwo years later the Chiness forced their khan to retrent into the 
north of the desert. The Son of Heaven therenpon consulted 
Chang E‘ién several times about Ta-hia and other countries, 
and since K’iém had lost his marquisate he submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 

(62) “When your servant was livng among the Hiung-n, . 
he tieard that the king of the Wu-sun was styled K’un-mo, and 
that the K*nn-mo’s father was [chief of] a petty state on the 
western borders of the Hiung-nu, The Hiung-1m attacked and 
Killed his father, and the K’wn-mo, at his birth, wae cast away 
in the wilierness, where meat was hronght to him by a blackbird 
and a she-wolf nursed him with her milk. (63) The Shan-yii 
[khan of the Hinng-nu] regarded this as a wonder and, ter: 
raised the child to manhood, made him o military leader, i 
Which capacity he distinguished himself on several dashes 
(64) The Shan-vii restore to him the people of his father and 
maile him governor of the western ordw (city, ar fortified enmp). 
On receiving charge of his people, the K’nm-mo attacked the 
neighboring small states with tens of thonsands of bowmen, 
gained experience in warfare, and, after the Shan-yii’x death, 
withirew his forces to a distant retreat, declining to appear at 
the court of the Hiung-nu. (65) The Istter dispatelied a force 
of pieked troops to attack him, but, being unable to conquer him, 
regarded him as a spirit whom they had better keep ata distance 
and whom they would not seriously attack, though they con- 
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tinned to elaim [nominal] jurisdiction of the Shan-yii over the 
E'un-mo. (66) Now the Shan-yii has recently bem defeated 
by China, m consequence of which the Hun-shé prince's former 
territory has become deserted; and since the barbarians covet 
the rich products of Chins, this is an opportune time to bribe 
the Wu-sun with liberal presents, and to invita them to settle 
farther east in the old Hun-sh6 territory. Should they becoma 
attached to the Chinese ag a brother nation by intermarriage, 
the situation would be in favor of their listening to our propasi- 
tion, and if they do this, it would be tantamount to the cutting off 
of the right [i. e. western] arm of the Hinng-nu nation, Once 
we are connected with the Wu-sun, the countries to the west of 
them might be invited to come to us as outer subjects.’ 

(67) The Son of Heaven approved of Chang K’ién's proposal 
and appointed him a commander in his bodyguard as well as 
leader of an expedition consisting of 300 men, each with two 
horses, and oxen and sheep in myriads. He also provided him 
with gifts of gold and ailk stuffs worth millions, and with 
assistant envoys, holding credentials, whom he might sand to 
anid leave behind in other nearby countries, (68) When Chang 
Kien arrived at Wu-sun, he keenly resented the humiliation 
offared to him, the ambassador of China, by a mere king-of the 
Wu-sun, K’un-mo, in receiving him in andience with court cere- 
monini like that adopted with the Shan-yii of the Hiung-nu. 
Knowing the greed of these barbarians, he said: ‘If the king 
does not pay due respect to these gifts, which have come from 
the Son of Heaven, they will be withdrawn.’ The K’nn-mo 
rose and offered obeisance before the gifts, but all other cere- 
monies passed off as of old. (69) Chane K'ién explained the 
Emperor's ideas as follows: ‘If the Wu-sm are able to move 
eastward to the country of the Hun-shi, China will send a 
princess to become the K’nn-mo’s consort.’ (70) The Wu-sun 
country was divided, for the King was old and, considering 
China very distant and being unaware of its greatness, had here- 
tofore submitted to the Hiung-nu, and this for a long time 
indeed. Moreover, his own country was also nearer them, so 
that hie ministers, who were afraid of the Tartars, did not wish 
to move away, and, sinee the king was not free to arrive at a 
inducing him to adopt his smggestion. 
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(71) The K*un-mo had more than ten sons, the second of 
whom, called ‘Ta-lu, was an energetic leader of the masses, In 
this capacity he set himself up in a separate part of the country 
with more than ten thousand horsemen. Ta-iu’s elder brother, 
the erownprince, had o son called the T's"dn-ts"ti [according to 
Trién-hon-shu, chap. 96 B, p. 3, a tithe). When the erownprince 
met with an early death, his last words to his father, the K*un- 
mo, were: "Let the Ts'én-ts‘ii become crownprines, and do not 
allow any other man to take his place.' The K'un-mo, in hia 
grief, consented ; and so on the death of his fathor the Ts'tu-ts'i 
became crownprince. ‘T'a-ln was angry at being prevented from 
acting as crownprince and, having imprisoned his brothers, rose 
with his people in rebellion agaist the Ts’On-ts’ti and the 
K'an-mo, The latter, being old, was in constant fear that Tato 
might kill the Ts*in-ts'ti; he therefore gave the latter more than 
ten thousand horsemen to acttle eluewhere, while retaining the 
same number of horsemen for his own protection. | 

The population was thus divided into three parts; and, not- 
withstanding that the majority were under his authority, the 
K'un-mo did not dare to take it upon himself to conclude that 
treaty: with Chang K’ién. (72) Chang K'ién, therefore, sent 
Ta-yilan [Ferghana|, K'ang-kii [Soghdiana|, Ta-yiié-chi [Indo- 
scythians], Ta-hia [Bactria], An-si [Parthia], Shtin-tu [India], 


“Yii-ti [Khotan], Han-mi [1] and the adjacent territories. 


(73) Wu-esnn furnished guides and interpreters to accompany 
Chang K’ién on his return, and the latter, traveling with several 
dozen natives and as many horses sent by the people of Wu-sun 
in acknowledgment [of the Emperor's gifts}, thereby afforded 
them the opportunity to see China with their own eyes and thus 
to realize her extent and greatness, (74) On his return to 
China, Ohang K’ién was appointed Ta-hing (‘Great Traveler,’ 
or head of the office of foreign affairs) with rank as one of the 


nine ministers of state. (75) More than-« year after this he 


died. { 
(76) The envoys of Wu-son, having seen that Chima was 
very populous and wealthy country, reported to this effect on 


their return home, and this increased the estimation in which 


she was held there. (77) More than a year later, some of 
the envoys whom Chang K'ién had sent to the Ta-hia countries 
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returned with natives of those countries, and after this the 
countries of the Northwest began to have intercourse with China. 
Binee Chang K*ién had been the pioneer in such intercourse, 
mmyoys proceeding to the West after him always referred to the 
Marquis of Po:wang ss an introduction in foreign countries; the 
mention of his name being regarded as a guaranty of good faith. 
(78) After the death of K’ién, the Hiung-1u' heard of China’s 
relations with Wu-sun, at which they became angry and wished 
to make war on it. When China sent missions to Wu-sun, her 
umbassadors continually passed through the south of that coun- 
try to Ta-yiian [Perghana| and Ta-yiié-chi [Indoseythians), and 
‘since the people of Wu-sun were afraid, they sent ambassadors 
and tribute horses, expressing their wish to bring about family 
relations by marriage with a Chinese imperial princess. The 
Son of Heaven consulted his ministers, who all said: ‘Let them 
first offer marriage gifts and we shall then send the maiden.’ 
(79) At first the Son of Heaven consulted an oracle in the ‘Book 
of Changes,’ which said that ‘the divine horse will come from the 
northwest.’ The horses received from Wu-son were termed 
‘heavenly horses," but when the ‘blood-sweating [han-hié] 
horses’ obtained from Ta-yiian [Ferghana] were found much 
stronger, the name ‘Wu-sun horses’ was changed to ‘(horses of 
the] extreme west,’ amd the Ta-yiian horses were ¢alled ‘heavenly 
At this time China began to build the great wall to the west 
of Ling-kii [near the present Liang-chén-fu in Kan-su], and 
first established the district of Tsin-ts'iian, through which one 
could reach the countries of the Northwest. Thus more embas- 
gies were: despatched to An-si [Parthia], ~An-ts’ ai [the Aorsi, 
or Alans], Ii-kan [Syria under the Seleucids], T’iau-chi 
[Chaldes}, ‘and Shin-tu [India], and as the Son of advan had 
such « fancy for the horses of Ta-yiian, ambassadors [sent to 
procure these horses} followed upon one another's heels All along 
the route. Such missions would be attended by several hondred 
men, or by a hundred men, according to their importance. 
The gifts carried by them omuiated in the main those sent 
in the time of the Marquis of Pe-wang: but later on, when 
they had ceased to be a novelty, they were made on a smaller 
stale. As a rule, rather more than ten such missions went 
forward in the course of a year, and at the least five or six. 
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Those sent to distant countries would return home after sight 
or nine years, these to nearer ones, within o few years, 

(50) This was the time when China had extinguished Yiid, 
in consequence of which the barbarians in. the southwest of Shu 
(Ssi-ch'nan) became alarmed and asked that Chinese officers be 

appointed, and attended court. Thus were created the districts 
af Lehsu, Yiié-sni, Tsang-ko, Shin-li, and Wén-shan, [the gov- 
frmment) being guided by the wish that these territories should 
form a link in the development of the route to Ta-hia [Bactria], 
(81) And so the envoys Pai Shi-ch’ang and Lii Yiié-jiin were 
‘gent out in more than ten parties in a single year from these 
newly founded districts for Ta-hia |Baetria], but again and 
again they were held np by the K'un-ming tribes, who killed 
them and robbed them of the presents they carried, so that they 
were never able to reach Ta-hia, (52) Thereupon China raised 
an armoy from the convicts of the metropolitan district (sun-ful; 
ef. 7's’tin-han-shu, chap. 76, p. 14, and other quotations in Pisn- 
fgitei-pién, chap. 11, p. 9 B) and sent the two generala’ Eno 
Ch'ang and Wei Kuang in command of tens of thousands of 
soldiers of Pa and Shu [Ssi-ch'uan], to fight the K’un-mings who 
had intereepted the Chinese ambassadors,? when several tena of 
thousands of the tribesmen were beheaded or made. prisoners 
by the Chinese army before it withdrew. (84) After this 
ambussadors sent to the K*un-ming were again robbed, and 
A passage through this country was still found to be impractica- 
ble. (84) On the other hand, missions to Tw-hia [Bactria] by 
the northern route, vill Tsiu-ts‘iian, had by their frequency 
caused the foreign countries to be less and jess interested in 
the Chinese ambassadorial gifts, which they no longer appre- 
ciated, (85) Since the work of the Marquis of Po-wang in 
preparing the way for intercourse with foreign countries had 
earned for him rank and position, officials and attendants who had 
puaspeund him. vied with one another in presenting to the 








‘Claarly referring to Non-yié, South China, conquered by General Du 
Poti in 11S a. ¢, Hitth, Chines, Ansiohten jiber Bronzetrommeln,. p, 30. 
Of, Mayers, Chinese Reader's Manual, p. 138, and Giles, Chincys Biog, 
Dict. p. B48, who both give the year a» 120 p. ¢, 

"A footnote by the scholiast Si Kuang, who died 425 a, D., refers this 
expedition to the year 100 m o. 
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throne memorials in which they discussed the wonders, advan- 
tages, and disadvantages of certain foreign countries; and 
when the memorialists asked to be nominated as envoys, the 
Son of Heaven, on account of the extreme distance of the coun- 
tries to be visited and owing to the scarcity of men expressing 
a willingness to go, would comply with such requests and would 
even provide credentials to candidates for ambassadorial posts 
without asking any questions as to whence they had come. In 
order to encourage enterprise in. this. direction oombers of 
embassies were fitted out and sent forward. though among those 
who returned there were bound to be some who had either pur- 
loined the presents entrusted to them or failed to carry out the 
imperial instructions. 

~The Son of Heaven on account of the experience of these quasi- 
envoys, would merely investigate cases aa being highly criminal 
and punishable in order to stir up a feelm¢ of resentment. By 
eansing them to atone for their guilt [by payments?) they were 
led to apply again for ambassadorial appointments. Chances for 
such appointments now becoming numerous, those concerned in 
them made light of infringements of the law, and the lower offi- 
clals connected with them would also give exaggerated accounts 
of the conditions of the foreign countries in question. Those 
who reported on some great projects in connection with foreign 
eountrics would be given plenipotentiary posts, whereas reports 
on less Important ones would be rewarded with mere assistant- 
ships, for which reason reckless and unprincipled men became 
eager to follow examples thus set, The ombassadors, being 
mostly sons of poor families, appropriated the gifts sent by the 
government, and would undersell them for their private benciit. 
Foreign countries, in their turn, got tired of the Chinese ambas- 
sadurs, whose tales consisted af conflicting accounts They 





‘aMr, T. ¥. Leo remarke in connection with the shove sentence: ‘This 
is the Interpretation by Pu Elf [2d century a. p.]. According to Jo 
Shun [a8 quoted in a echolinm to our passage] the pasenge would read: 
““The foreign coontrioe in their turn got tired of the Chinese ambassadors, 
for many men [of the foreign econtries] had complained that each hail been 
morn or less cheated and insulte!) several times by the Chinese,"" Judging 
by what follows, I am inclined to think the latter interpretation iv the 
morg logical. Ju Shon woe a acholar of the Wei Kingdom of the San-koo 
period (Sil century 4, 5.].’ 
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imagined that a Chinese army would not be near enough to reach: 
by cuttting off their food supplies, The ambassadors: were thus 
reduced to n state of starvation, and their exasperation took the 
form of netual hostilities, Léu-lan sod Ku-thi, which, though 
merely emall countries, were thoroughfares to the West, attacked 
and robbed the Chinese ambassadors {Wang K’ni and others] 
more than ever, and unexpected troops of the Hiung-nu would at 
all times intervept westbound envoys. Ambassudors would 
therefore strive to outvie one another in spreading reports of the 
culwimities threatening China from those foreign countries, which 
had walled cities and towns, but whose armies were weak avd 
could easily be vanquished. 

(86) On this account the Son of Heaven sent the ‘Tung-pino 
marquis [Chau] Po-nu to lead some tons of thousands of cavalry 
of the feudal states and regular troops toward the Hiung-ni 
River, wishing to engage the Tartars, but the latter retreated 
without giving battle, (87) In the following year Po-ou 
attacked Ku-shi. He took the lead with more than seven hun- 
dred light cavalry, eaptured the king of Tei-lan, and defeated 
Ku-shi. He then displayed the prestige of his army in order 
to ‘corner’ Wuesun, Ta-yilan, and other countries, On his 
return, he waa raised to the rank of a marquis of Tso-yé." (85) 
Wang K'ui, who had been repeatedly i-treated aa an ambas- 
sador by Lév-lan. bad reported this to the Son of Heaven, 
who raised an army and ordered him to assist Pou im 
bringing Ldulan to terms, For this, Wang K'ni was made 
Marquis of Hau. (89) A line of military stations was now 
established between Taiu-ts‘iian and the Yii-mon Gate. (90) 


Wu-sun now presented a marriage gift of » thousand horses, 
upen which Chins sent # relative of the empiror’s, the Princess 
of Kiang-tu, as a consort for the king of the Wu-sun. The 
jatter, ihe K*un-mo, appointed her his right [1 e. leas-honored | 
consort. ‘The Hiung-nu, on their port, also sent a daughter in 
marrige to the K‘un-mo, who appointed her his left [i. ©, most- 
honored] consort. ‘The K'un-mo said ‘IT am old,’ and he induced 
his grandson, the Ts’in-ts'l, to marry the [Chinese] princess. 

‘A footnote mye that this happened in the year 106 8. ¢. 

* Ancording to a footzote, tn 107 Bc. 
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(91) The Wr-sun had great store of horses; rich men had as 
many @s four or five thousand each. 

(92) Once, when a Chinese ambassador had come to An-ai 
[Parthia], the king of that country caused twenty thousand 
horsemen to welcome him at the eastern frontier, which was 
several thousand {i distant from the royal capital. When he 
reached the capital he found that he had pessed some dozens 
of walled cities, densely popniated. When the ambassador 
returned to China thoy, in their turn, sent envoys to accompany 
the mission back to China, in order that they might ace China's 
greatness with their own eyes, They offered na tribute big re 
eggs [owtrich eggs} and jugglers from Li-kan (Syria, ote.), 
the amall countries to the west of Yon, namely Huan, nae 
and Ta-i |{?), and those to the east of Yiian, namely, Ku-ahi, 
Han-mi, Su-hié, and others, followed the Chinese ambassadors 
with tribute and had audience with the Son of Heaven, who was 
thereby highly gratified. (95) Also, a Chinese ambassador 
traced the sourve of the Ho River, which hed ita rise in Yii-tién 
{Khotan], ‘The hills there yielded great quantities of jadestone, 
picked up and brought to China [by the ambassadors]. (94) The 
Son of Heaven, in accordance with old maps and books, gave the 
name of K*un-lun to the hill in which the Ho River hod its 

(95) At this time the Emperor often made tours of inspection 
to the seaside, when he waa generally accompanied by numbers of 
foreign guests, cpon whom he would bestow abundant provisions, 
in order to lpress them with the wealth of Chins. On such oeca- 
sions ¢rowds of onlookers were attracted by the performances of 
wrestlers, mummers, and all sch wonderful entertainments, anid 
by lavish feasts of wine and meat, by which the foreign guests 
were mide to reslize Ching’s astounding greatness, They were 
also made to inspect the several granaries, stores, and treasuries, 
with a view to ahowing them the greatness of Chins and to 
inspiring them with awe. Later on the skill of these juggler 
wrestlers, mummers, and similar performers was further devel- 
oped, their efficiency was increased from year to year. (96) It 
was from thin period that the coming and going of ambassadors 
of the foreign countries of the northwest became more and more 
frequent. (97) The countries west of Yiian |Ferghana}, 
which, being of the opinion that they were too far away from 
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China, had as yet calmly stood upon their national pride, could 
not be won over by our polite civilization into a state of vassalage. 
(98) Westward from Wu-san as far as An-si [Parthia], the 
Hinng-nu lived nearby, and since they had [once] been souree 
of trouble to the Yiié-chi [Indoseythians}, it was still a fnet that 
if wn-envoy of the Hiung-nu, armed with a letter of the Shan-yi, 


were sent abroad, all the countries em route would give him safe 


conduct and provisions without daring to make trouble of any 
kind, whereas the ambassadors of China conld not obtain provi- 
sions without a money payment, nor could they continue their 
journeys on horseback without buying the necessary least, 
The reason for this was that the people of these countries thought 
that, Chine being far off and wealthy, the Chinese must boy 
what they wished to get; indeed they were more afraid of the 
Hiung-nu than of the Chinese ambassadors, (99) In the newgh- 
borheod of Yiian |Ferghana) wine was male from grapes, Rich 
people stored ten thousand stones and more of it without its 
spoiling: (100) The people liked» to drink wine, and their 


horses liked lucerne (mu-su = medicago safiva). The Chinese 


envoys imported their seeds into China. The Son of Heaven 
thereupon first planted Incerne and vines on rich tracts of 
ground, and by the time that he had large numbers of ‘heavenly’ 
horses, and when many ambassadors from foreign countries 
arrived, by the side of Imperial summer palaces and other 
retreats one might sce wide tracts covered with vineyards and 
lucerne fields. 

(101) The people oceupying the tracts from Te-yiian | Per- 
giana) westward as far ag the country of An-si talked different 
dialects, but their manners and customs being im the main iden 
tien), they understood each other, (102) They had deep-set 
eyes, most of them wore beards, and as shrewd merchants they 
would haggle about the merest trifles, They placed high value 
on women, and husbands were guided in their decisions by the 
advice of their wives. (103) These countries produced no silk 
aud varnish, and they did not know the casting of coms and 
utensile? When some deserters from the retinue of a Chinese 
embassy had settled there as subjects they taught them 





‘ Aceording to 8G Kuang, a. B. 352-425, some texte have f*id, ‘iron,’ 
for fa"ién, ‘colne." 
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how to cast weapons and utensils other than those that they 
alrendy had. Having secured Chinese yellow and white metal 
[i . goid and silver) ,* they used this for making utensils; they 
did not use it for money, (104) And since Chinese ambas- 
aniors became numerous, the young men who had been attached 
to those missions would generally approach the Son of Heaven 
with [what seemed] a well worked-out project. (105) Thus 
they reported: ‘The superior horses found in Ta-yilan are 
eoneealtd [kept out of sight] in the city of Irshi, which is 
nnwilling to give them to the Chinese ambassadors.’ (106) Now, 
since the Son of Heaven was fond of the horses of Ta-yiian, he 
waa pleased with this report and sent certain strong men [sports- 
men, turfmen?t), Ch’ Ling and others, with a thonsand pieces 
of gold and a golden horse in order to ask the king of Ta-yiian 
for the superior horaes in the city of Ir-shi, (107) The Yiian 
eountry being overstocked with Chinese produce, the people held 
equnsel among themselves, saying: ‘Chine is far away from us, 
and in the Salt Lake [region] numbers of travelers have met 
with destruction. To the north of it one falls into the hands of 
Hu [Tartar] robbers; in the sonth there is dearth of water 
and vegetation; moreover, they are everywhere cut off from 
cities without any chance of foraging in many cases. Chinese 
missions, consisting of merely a few hundred members, have quite 
commonly lost more than half their staff by starvation. If this 
be so, how much less could the Chinese send a big army? What 
harm can they do to usf The horses in Irshi ere the most 
precious horses of Yiian.’ |(108) And they refused to deliver 
the horses to the Chinese ambassadors. The latter became very 
angry and with seathing words smashed the golden horse and 
returned. (109) The notables, in their turn, were incensed 
and said: *The Chinese ambassadors have treated us with 
extreme contempt." They ordered the envoys out of the country, 
and caused them to be intercepted at Yii-ch’éng on the eastern 








‘Wu Jén-kid, of the 12th century a. p., in his critical work Liang-han- 
banare-p’s-i, chop. 4, p. § B, quotes K'ung Ying-ta, one of the authors 
of the Sei-she anil one of the best-known commentators of the classics, 
574445 a. bh, os enving that to the ancienta Mwang-lin, fypesiet ae 
ant heang-t'ié, “yellow iron,’ were identienl with tho tung, ‘eopper,” 
of hie time. He aleo thinks that poi-bie means both ‘silver’ and ‘tin,’ 
the latter yielding bronze in combination with copper. 
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frontier, where the ambassadors were killed and robbed of their 
belongings, 
(110) Upon hearing this the Son of Heaven was very wroth. 
The ambassadors previonaly sent to Yiian, namely Yau Ting-han 
and others, reported: ‘The army of Yiian is weak; if we attack 
it with no more. than three thousand Chinese soldiers using 
a ll we shall be sure to vanquish it completely." The Son 
of Heaven, having previously sent the Marquis of Tso-yé with 


seven hundred cavalry to attack Lou-jan, with the result that 


the king of that country was eaptured, approved of the plan 
suggested by Yan Ting-han and others, and, wishing to bestow 
& marquisate on his favorite concubine, Madam Li, appointed 
Li Kuang-li leader of the campaign, with the title fecahi taiang- 
kim [i e. General Ir-shi] and ordered him to set out with six 
thousand cavalry of the feudal states and several hundred thou- 
sand men, being recruits selected from the riffraff of the prov- 
inees, and to march upon Yiian with the intent of advancing 
on the city of Ir-shi and taking possession of its superior horses, 
for which renson he was styled ‘General ir-shi." Chan Shi- 
ch’aing was appointed kiin-chang [adjutant-geveralt], the late 
Marquis of Han, Wang K'ni, was sent as a guide to the army, 
and Tai Ch’é was appomted a governor in charge of the army 
regulations. This happened in the year 104 8.c. (111) And 
wren! swarms of loenats arose to the east of the great wall 
ani) traveled west as far os Tun-hnang. When the army of 
General [rshi hed erosved the Salt Lake [Lopnor], the small 
states on the road were alarmed; they strengthened their ity 
defenses and refused the issue of provisions, Sieges were of no 
effect. If the cities surrendered, the army would secure pro- 
visions; if they did not, it would in the course of a few days 
retire. When it came to: Yii-ch’img, the Chinese army con- 
sisted of not more than a few thousand men, and these were 
exhausted from luck of food. -At the siege of Yii-ch'iing the 
Chinese troops were utterly routed with great losses in killed 
and wounded, General Ir-shi with Li Ch'6, Chau Shi-ch ‘ing, 
and others reasoned thus: ‘If our drive on Yii-ch’ing ended 
m failure to take the city, how much less can we advance on 
the king’s oapitall’ Consequently, after a campaign of two 
vears the army waa led back. When it reached Tun-huang only 
one or two out of every ten soldiers were left. (112) The 
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general sent a message to the Emperor in which he said; "Owing 
ty the distance of the expedition we often were short of provi- 
sions and our soldiers were troubled not so much by battles 
as by starvation; their numbers were not sufficient to comqurr 
Vian.’ He proposed for the time being to stop the war and to 
set ont again when better prepared. (113) When the Son of 
Heaven heard this report he was much incensed and ordered 
the Yii-min [Gate] to be closed, saying: ‘Tf any members of 
the army dare to enter, they shall lose their heads.’ [rsh was 
afraid and remained at Tun-huang. (114) That summer [1093 
n..o.) China had lost more than twenty thousand men of Tso-yée's 
army against the Hiung-m. The dukes, ministers, and councils 
called wpon to deliberate all wished to give up the expedition 
against the army of Yilan and to direct special efforts to attack- 
ing the Tartars. (115) The Son of Heaven (thought that] hav- 
ing sent a punitive expedition against Yuan, a sinall country, 
without bringing it to terms would canse Ta-hia [Bactria} and 
the like countries to feel eontempt for China, and the superior 
horses of Yiian would never be forthcoming; also Wu-sun and 
Lun-t’éu would make light of harassing the Chinese ambassadors, 
jand Chins} would thas become the laughing-stock of foreign 
eountries, (116) The Emperor therefore preferred an inditt- 
ment against Ting Kuang and others who had reported that 
making war on Yiian was particularly inopportune, [and an 
army consisting of| ticket-of-leavye men and sharpshooters, to 
whom were added the young riffraff and roughriders of the 
boundary, was organized within rather more than a year, When 
it left Tun-huang this army consisted of sixty thousand men, 
not counting those who followed as carriers of secret su pplies of 
extra provisions; « hundred thousand oxen; more than thirty 
thousand horses: donkeys, mules, and ¢amela numbering myriads, 
and a commissariat well stocked with provisions, besides arms 
and crossbows. All parts of the Empire had to bestir themselves 
in contributing offerings. (117) In this campaign against Yuan 
no less than fifty military governors were appointed. In the 
eity of the king of Yiian there were no wells, and the people had 
to obtain water from a river outside the city, whereupon experts 
in hydraulics were sent to divert the course of the river, thus 
depriving the city of water, besides effecting an opening through 
which the city might be laid open to access. (115) In order to pro- 
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toct Tsm-ts'lian, an additional contingent of a hundred eighty 
thousand frontier troops was stationed in the newly established 
districts of Kil-yen and Hin-chu in the north of Tsiu-ts’iian and 
Chang-yé. (119) There were further sent the offenders under 
the seven clauses of the law on minor offenses from the whole 
empire, as carriers of provisions for the Ir-chi expedition force: 
wagoners with their carts went in endless lines to Tun-hnang: 
and im anticipation of the defeat of Yiian, two horse-breakers 
were appointed as equerries [with the rank of] military gov- 
ernors to handle the superior horses to be selected. (120) There 
upon [General] Ir-chy had to march out again, and since he had 
now more soldiers, the smaller countries he passed through did 


not fail to welcome him with provisions for his army. When he 


came to Lum-t'éu, however, that city would not submit, so, after 
asiege of a few days, it was Inid in ruins. After this event the 
march to the west proceeded without impediment aa far as the 
{outskirts of the] etty of Vian. (121) On its arrival there the 
Chinese army consisted of thirty thousand men, An army of 
Yiiow gave battle, the victory being gained by the efficiency of the 
Chinese archery; and this caused the Yiian anny to take refuge 


in their bulwarks and mount the city walls. (122) General 


Tr-shi wished to attack Yii-ch'd ong, but was afraid his detention 
thereby would allow Yiian to resort to additional stratagems. 
He therefore went direct to Yiian, ent off the source of its water- 
supply by diverting the course of the river upon which it 
depended, and the city was in great straits, Yiian was invested 
by the Chinese for more thun forty days: On battering the 
outer city wall they captured one of the notables of Yiian, a 
prominent leader named Tsién-mi, 

The people of Yiinn became panic-stricken and withdrew into 
the immer city, where their notables held counsel among them- 
selves, saying: ‘The reason why the Chinese make war on ua 
is that our king, Mu-kua* held back the superior horses and 
killed the Chinése ambassailors, If we now kill our king, Mu- 
kua, and surrender the superior horses, the Chinese army will 
raise the siege; on the other hand, if they do not raise the siege 


"Aceording to Tr'ifa-Aon-ahu, chap. 17, p. 14, Mo-ku, whieli, accord- 
ing fo Yen Bbi-ku; appears to be similar in eound to the original western 
namic. 
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there will be war to the death. It is not yet too late.” The 
notables of Yilan were all of this opinion. They therefore nssas- 
sinated their king, Mu-kua, and sent his head to General [r-shi 
by their notables, saying: ‘If the Chinese will cease making 
war on us, we will let you have all the superior horses you 
desire and will supply the Chinese army with provisions; but, if 
you do hot aceept our terms, we will kill all the superior horses, 
and help will soon come from K’ang-kii [Soghdiana]. In that 
case we should keep within the city, while K’ang-kii would keep 
outside, fighting against the Chinese army, which ought carefully 
to cotuader as to the course it will adopt.” In the meantime 
K'ang-kii kept watch on the Chinese army, and, this being still 
numerous, did not dare to attack. General Ir-shi consulted with 
Chau Shi-ch’tng and Li Ch’s. It-was reported that Yiian liad 
recently secured the services of a Chinese [lit. ‘a man of Ts‘in"] 
who knew how to bore wells, and that the city was stil] well 
supplied with provisions; that the chief malefactor whom they 
had ¢ome to punish, was Mu-kus, whose head had already 
come to hand; and that, if under the circumstances they 
did not raise the siege, Ta-viian would make strenuous efforts 
to defend the city, while K’ang-kii would lie in wait until 
the Chinese were worn out, and then come to the reseue of 
Yiian, which would mean certain defeat to the Chinese army, 
The officers of the army agreed with these views. (123) Viian 
was allowed to make a treaty. They delivered up their superior 
horaes and permitted the Chinese to make « selevtion from them, 
besides furnishing great quantities of provisions for the com- 
missiriat, The Chinese army took away several dozens 
[shu-shi, ‘several times ten’) of superior horses, besides more 
than three thousand stallions and marea of inferior quality. 
(124) They also appointed s notable of Yiian, named Mei-ts'ai, 
who had formerly treated the Chinese ambassadors well, as 
king of Yiian, with whose swearing-in the campaign ended. 
After all, the Chinese were unable to enter the inner city, and, 
abandoning further action, the army was led back. 

(125) When General Ir-shi first started to the west from 
Tun-huang, the countries en route were unable to furnish provi- 
sions, owing to the size of his army. He therefore divided it 
now into kaveral sections, which took the southern and northern 
routes respectively, The military governor, Wang Shiin-shiing, 
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and the former superintendent of the Colonial Office, Hu 
Ch'ung-kno, with more than a thousand men, marched by another 
route to Yii-ch'ing, whose city head refused the issue of pro- 
VISIONS to the army. Wang Shin-shéng, though he was two 
dred iM distant from the main body of the army, recon- 
nolitered, but made light of the situation, while upbraiding 
the people of Yii-eh'ing. The latter persisted in refusing 
the issae of provisions and, having ascertained by spies 
that Wang Shin-shing's army was becoming reduced in numbers 
day ly day, they one morning attacked the latter with three 
thousand men, killed Wang Shin-shing and the other leaders, 
and routed his army, of which only a few men escaped with 
their lives to rejoin General [r-shi and the main army. (126) 
General Ir-shi now entrusted Special Commissioner of Govern- 
ment Grain Shang-kuan Kid with the investment of Yii-ch ‘ting, 
whose king fled to K'ang-kii, pursued thither by Shang-kuan 
Kié. K’'ang-kii had reeeived the news of China's victory over 
Ta-yian and delivered the fugitive:king to Shang-kuan Kié, who 
sent him well bound and guarded by four horsemen to the 
commander-n-chief. On their way these men said to ont 
another; ‘The king of Yii-ch’iing is China’s bitterest, enemy, 
If we now let him live, he will escape, and then we shall have 
failed in an important undertaking." Although wishing to kill 
him, none of the four dared to strike the first blow, when a 
cavalry officer of Shang-kui, named Chau Ti, the youngest among 
them, drew his sword and eut off the kimg'’s head. He and 
Shang-knan Kié with the king’s head then rejoined the com 
mander-in-chief, 7 
(127) When General Ir-shi set out for the second time, the Son 
of Heaven had sent ambassadors to call upon Wu-san to-send 
big forces fora joint attack on Ta-yiian, Wu-sun sent only twe 
thousand men, cavalry, wavering between two courses of action 
and being unwilling to proceed. (128) When the smaller coun- 
tries through which General [r-ahi passed on his return march to 
the east heard of the defeat of Ta-yiian, they all sent sons and 
younger brothers [of their kings) to follow the Chinese army 
in order to be presented fo the Son of Heaven and to be offered 
na hostages to China, (129) In the campaign under General 
Irshi against Ta-yiian the Kiin-chéng [Adjutant General] 
Chan Shi-ch'ing's chief merit had consisted in vigorous fight- 
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ing; Shang-kuan Kié had distinguished himself by daring to 
break into the enemy’s lines; Li Ch’ had ‘acted as adviser 
in strategical schemes; and when the army passed the Yii-min 

Gate there were left of it scarcely more than ten thousand men 


‘qnd athowsand horses. In the second campaign the army had not 


suffered so much from the searcity of provisions, nor from losses 
in battle, as from graft practised by leaders and officers, many of 
whom filled their pockets without any regard for the welfare 
of the rank and file, numbers of whom had under these condi- 
tions lost their lives, (130) In consideration of the fart that 
the campaign had to be conducted at a distance of ten thousand 
li from home, the Son of Heaven overlooked these offenses and 
created Li Kuang-li Marquis of Hai-si; further, he gave 
the title of Marquis of Sin-chi to Chan Ti, the horseman who 
had beheaded the king of Yii-ch ‘tng; the Kiin-chong [Adjutant 
General!] Chau Shi-ch’éng was honored by being created a 
kuang-lu-ta-fu [noble of the first grade]; Shang-kuan Kie was 
made'a shau-fu [director in the Imperial Household]; Li Ch's 
was appointed prefect of Shang-tang; three of the officers of 
the army received ministerial posts ; and more than a hundred 
men received appointments as ministers to the feudal states, 
or as prefects, or [positions with salaries corresponding to] two 
thousand stones [of rice]. [Positions yielding meomes corre- 
sponding to] one thousand stones, or less, were given to o thou- 
sand) men each; and all acta of bravery were rewarded by 
official positions exceeding the expectations of the recipients. 
Former convicta who had gone with the army received no 
rewards. Soldiers of the rank and file were presented with 
gifts of the value of forty thousand kin [pieces of gold]. (151) 
Four years were required to finish the entire campaign against 
Yuan, from tts beginning to the second return of the armies. 


(132) Rather more than a year after the conquest of Ta-yuan -* : 


by China, when Mei-ts’ai was invested as king of Ta-yiian, the 
notables of that country, attributing the reverses of their 
emuntry to his method of flattering the ambassadors, conspired 
against Mei-ts’ai, assassinated him, and installed Ch’an-fong, a 

younger brother of Mu-kua, aa king of Yiian. (195) They sent 
his som as a hostage to China, and China returned a ¢onciliatory 
mission with presents. (144) China subsequently sent more 
than ten embassies to the foreign countries west of Ta-yiian, 
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to collect curiosities and at the same time to impress upon such 
| ries the importance of the victory over Ta-yiian and the 
establishment of a fu-yi [military governor!) at Tsit-ts ‘tian 
in the Tun-huang region# (135) Westward from here to the 
Salt Lake [Lopnor) the road at many points was protected by 
military stations, and in Lam-t'éu there were several hundred 
soldiers stationed as farmors, the special commissioners in charge 
of the farms being required to guard the cultivated land and 
to store the crops of grain for the use of embassies sent abroad. 
(136) Concluding remarks of the historian —l1t is said im the 
‘Ya-pon-ke: ‘The Ho [i. e. the Yellow River] rises in the K’un 
hun, the ascent of which occupies more than two thousand five 
hundred fi. [This hill is so high that] the light of sun and 
moon may be obseured by its shadow. Its summit contains the 
spring of sweet wine and the pool of jade.’ Now, since by the 
expedition of Chang K'ifn to Ta-hia [Bactria} the source of 
the Yellow River has been traced, we ask, Where do we see 
the K’an-lun mentioned in the ‘Life of Yu'! Indeed, the 
ROCCHI, of the nine Provinces of the Emperor Yii, with their 
fills and water-courses, as deseribed in the Shu-king, is much 
nearer the truth, As rembth the wonderful tales contained in 
the ‘Life of ya and the Shan-hathing, I-do not dare to gay 








The Chinese text reproduced on the following pages is that of 
the K‘iim-lung edition of 1739 (see page 93). 





"The wholiast 5G Kuang here assumes another unme (Yiian-te’iian) to 
be-the correct reading for Tsin-ts‘iian. Yiian-ta'ilan, Mr. Leo points out, 
belonged to the jurisdiction of Tun-huang, 

*“Life of the Emporor Yi," o work not now otherwise known in Chinese 
literature, and not mentioned in the Catalogue of the Imperial Library of 
the Tan Dynasty. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SYNOPSIS 


B. C, 

176 Mau-tun, Great Khan (Shan-yii) of the Hiung-nu, defeats 
the Yiié-chi for the second time (Shi-ki, chap. 110, p. 13; 
ef. Shiratori, p. 115, and Franke, p. 14). 

165. (according to Klaproth; but doubtful, aceording to Shira- 
tori, p. 115). Lan-shang, Man-tun's successor, annihilates 
the Yiié-chi, killa their king, and makes a drinking-cuy 
of his skull. The Yié-chi flee to the west, and first 

164 (1) settle down near Lake [ssyk-kul, driving out the Sak- 
wang (Saka princes?), ealled also Sak-chung (Saka tribes! 
the character for Sek being modern Sat; see Giles, no. 
9541"). The Sak-wang, according to T's‘ién-han-shu (chap, 
§¢-A, p. 10 B), migrated south and became rulers in Ki-pin 
(Kashmir), and the Sak-chung were scattered about and 
settled in several other states. The scholiast Yen Shi-ku 
(7th cent. a.p.) identified these Sak-chung with the Shak- 
chung (Shak = modern shi, the character used in the tran- 
scription for Sakya-muni Buddha, Giles, no. 9983) of the 
Buddhists, My present personal view, which however may 
nitimately prove quite untenable, is that the Sak prinees and 

the Sak tribes driven away by the Yiie-chi near Lake Issyk- 
kul may have been an eastern branch of that great Saka 
family of whom Herodotus (7. 64) says: of yap Mépre: wirras 
ern Sceyths, the term ‘Seyth’ being explainable as having 
originated from an old plural sak-wf, ‘the Sakas." However, 
this may be all wrong. There was at least one Chinese scholar 
in the sixth century who held quite different views, though my 
Chinese friend, Mr. T. Y. Leo, does not regard him highly 








“The Cantonese and, therefore, probable ancient soued of this charactor 
is sak, and not sok, as Franke, p. 47, transeribes i sepermey ae 
strength of Purker’s adoption, lu Giles'y Dictionary, of Wade's ¢ (=6) in 
line of a, iu many of bis renderingy of Cantonese sounds. Tho character 
for our aod la correctly described aa sak on p. TAH of Eitel-Genlihr’s Piction- 

ary of the Cantonese Dialect, as well as in Williama’s and all other 
Cantonese dictionaries. 
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as an authority; still hie theory, of which I distinctly dis- 
Claim any indorsement, dewrves to be mentioned. Sim Tsi, 
whose biography has been preserved in Pei-shi (chap. 83, 
p. 10), offended the religions feelings of Wu-ti of the Liang 


dynasty (502-549 «. np.) by his criticiama of the Emperor's 


lavish devotion to Buddhist ceremonial, and fled to the Wei 
dominions in order*to save his head, In his ‘Memorial on 
Buddhism’ (Lun-fo-an-piaw) he diseuses the term *‘Sak- 

bung’ of the T's’ién-han-ahu, These Sak tribes, he mays, 
wore originally the barbarians of the Ytin clan (Giles, no, 
13,544), who at the time lived m Tuon-huang, were driven 
out by the Yiié-chi, and on their flight came to the south of 
the Tetng-ling (see Si Sung’s commentary on the Saka 
passage in the Ts‘ifn-hon-shu). 

In tracing this Yiin elan back te its origin, as. represented 
in Chinese literature, we have to refer them to those mon- 
Chinese races who, according to legendary tradition, once 
lived within the dominions of the model emperors Yau and 
Shon (about the 23d century gp. c.) and were banished to. 
the’ distant border as being unfit to live with the more 
civilimn| Chinese, According to the Tsochuan (9th year 
of Duke Ch'au = 533 nw. o.), the Yiin clan ix connected with 
T’an-wn, one of the ‘Four Wicked Ones’ banished by Shun 
(ef, Hirth, The Ancient History of China, p. 85 f£.). For 
‘the ancient kings located T'aou-wuh in (one of) the four 
distant regions to encounter the sprites and other evil things, 
and so it was that the villains of the surname Yun dwelt 
in Kwa-chow’ (Legge. The Ch*un Te’ ew, with the Tso-chuen, 
p. 625; cf. also T'wng-fiin, chap. 189, p, 3, and Sii Sung’s 
St-yii-chui-tou-ki, chap. 3, p, 6 B seq.). If this tradition 
were more than a mere prehistorical legend, we might be 
led to assume that Sii Sung’s commentary considered the 
Sak tribes expelled by the Yiiéchi near Lake Issyk-kul as 
belonging to the stock of Tangut or Tibetan nations, rather 
than to the Sevthians of Herodotus. 








160 (approximately; see Shiratori, p. 117, and Franke, p. 15). 


The Wu-sun, formerly under Hiung-nu rule near Kua-chéu, 
move to the west, drive out the Yiié-chi, and occupy their 
territory near Lake Isayk-kul, shaking off allegiance to the 
Hiung-nu. 
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145 (1) Ssi-ana Ts’ién bern (Chavannes, 1 xxiv). 

140 Wu-ti becomes Emperor of China. 

188 Chang K‘ién leaves China on a mission to the Yae-chi and 
is made a prisoner by the Hiung-nu. 

128 Chang K‘ién eseapes, reaches the court of the Yiaé-ehi via 
Ta-yiian ond K'ang-kii, ond spends a year m Ta-hin 
(Baetria). 

127 Chang K‘ién returns and, traveling along the northern slope 
of the Nan-shan, is again detained by the Hiung-nu near 
Lake. Lopnor, 

196 Chang K'iém again escapes and arrives in Chima with a 
report of his discoveries, acquainting the Chinese of the 
existence of powerful countries in western Asia, including 
India, and the alleged sonree of the Yellow River near 
Ehotan. 

123 Chang K’ién created Marquis of Po-wang. 

122 Chang E’ién degraded. 

121 The young general Ho EK’ii-ping defeats the Hinng-nu (see 
Chavannes, 1. Ixvii). 

115 Chang K"ién's mission to Wu-sun, whence he details sub- 
ambassadors to various countries including Indin (1). 
About a year after his return 

114 Chang K‘ién dies. 

128 Chang K'ién's sub-ambassadors return to China with natives 
of Western Asia. 

112 War against Yiié (South China). Attempts made to reach 
India by a direct route. 

111-110 Ssi-ma Ts'ién's sojourn in the southwest, where he may 
have become familiar with the K"un-ming and other tribes. 

110 Death of Ssi-ma T'an, Ssi-ma Ts’ién’s father. 

108 Chau Po-nu defeats the hitherto refractory kingdoms of 
Léu-lan and Ku-shi. 

106 A line of military stations established west of the Great 
Wall at Yii-min, The road to Ta-yiian opened to traffic. 
The Son of Heaven seeks to procure from Ta-yilan the 
superior horses kept at the city of Ir-ahi (Nish, Uratube). 
The sale of them is refused, and the Chinese ambassador is 
killed at Yii-ch'Gng, east of Ta-ytinn. 
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4d La Kunz -li appointed leader of a campaign 
yan to enforce the sale of the Ir-shi horses. 

108 Li Kuang-li, returning without having reached Ta-yiian, 
is forbidden to enter China and ordered to form a new 
army at the Great Wall. 

402 Li ee Ta-yilan. I 

101 Ta-yiian, defeated, bees China 

100 Mei-ts'ai superseded as king of ‘Ta-yiian by i-kua 
brother, Ch’an-fing, Since after this time the SAV-At snnkke 
of ‘more than ten embassies’ having been sent to the west 
(9454), it seems as though a nomber of years at least. 

elapsed before Ssi-ma 'Ts‘ién ceased to work on it. 

98 Ssi-ma Ts‘ién disgraced (see Chavannes, 1. xxxvi-xl). | 

87 Death of Wu-ti, whose posthumous title (Wu-ti) is not used 

| hy Ssi-ma Ts 'ién. The latter must, therefore, have died (or 

abandoned work?) before that year (Chavannes, 1. xliy). 
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INDEX 
(The wumbers refer to the sections of both the Translation and the 

Chines ‘Text) 

AGRICULTURE, in Ta-yiian, 19; in An-si, 31; im T"lan-chi, 40, 41; io 

—inilitary colony ot Lam-t"éu, 155, 

AN-SI (Canton Dial Gy-sck— Arsak, Parthin, first suggested by ae 
mill, The Intercowrse of Chima, p. 8, 0. 11), im the east of Yid-chi, 29 
described, 30-35; ite cities like those of Ta-yilan, 22; w large country nner 
the Oxus, 34; its people ehrewd traders, 45; coins, 26; ite relation to 
T'ian-cbi, 43; Chinese legendary traditions maintained by old people in, 
a5; great, rich, and civilized like Chinn, 4; assistant envoy sent to, by 
Chang K/idn from Wa-sun, 72; regular missions to, 72; Ubinese 
embassy welcomed by cavalry on evstern boundary, 82; royal eapital 
several theueand W distant from boundary, 02; Parthians visit China with 

92, 

AN-TS'"AL (= Aorsi, called 4-lon in later Chinese records, the Alans of 
history, se Hirth, "Mr. Kingemill and the Hiung-nu," JAOS 30.27 f.), 
a nomad ostion onthe banks of » great marsh (the Palus Maeotis), 24; 
i ae ee “EP ny Fes: regular missions to, TY. 

A [RS, mounted, in Ta-yian, 21; number of, with the Wo-sun, 25, G4; 
in K'ang-kii, 7: im An-te’al, £8; with the Yiii-chi, 29; to mttock 
Taylan, 110, 116; win battle, 121; see alae Kay Po. 

ARMY, reporte! on wenk in Ta-his, 40,54; in An-si, O4; in Ta-yilan, 54, 
E10; as atrong- with Yiéchi and K‘ang-ki, 54; supposed difficultios a 
Chinese army marching to the west would meet, 107; Li Runng-li's first, 
aguinst Ta-yian, 110; romled, returna with great lowes, 111; fnilure 
due to staryntion rather than to poor fighting, 112; forbidden to return 
home, 113; second, against Ta-yiian organisod, 116-117; frontier troops 
sationcd in Tsiu-ta‘ian, 114; loses half its men on rowte to Ta-yfinn, 
116, 121; falls to enter the innor city of To-yian, 124; on way back to 
Chinn divided into sections, 125; eoffers. enormous lowes during its 
TN 120; sce algo ARCIIERS; Cosvior REatMExts; Esa 
‘Ems; (ixveaats; Ouart; Honses; Muarany Govmanoas; Provimows; 
Ssiceaeea Wanors, 

BAMBOO etlek brought from: Relch'unan to Hactria via Indin, 52. | 

HIRD, feede ehihl exposed by king of Wu-eun in wildermess, 62; in 
Tinu-echi, ae Osten. 

BOATS used for distant journeys in An-ei, 5. 

‘ROOK OP CHANGES' conpulted by Wu-tl, 79 

BOWS AND ARHOWS, sep Ancimns. 

BRONZE, Wu Jdn-kié's reference to, 100 (footnots). 

QAHAVANS through Central Asia developed by the Emperor's demand for 
horses, FO; site and frequency of, 70; frequency causes Chinese articles 
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to be leew enroll for in the west, $4; low half their members on route, 107. 


CARTS, uped for distant jourueyp in An-al, 35, 
CATTLE BREEDING, ace Nowap Nationa 


CHALDEA, see T':4c-cul. 

CH'AN- FONG, Mu-kus'a brother, King of Ta-yfisn, 132; fin eon eent ns 
a.hostage to China, 183. (Chavunnes, 1. boxviii, calls him Chan, cumuvet- 
ing fang with the following verb wei; tet the orcurrenee of tha name fa 

Ta'i-honshu, chap, 20 A, p, 18 1G, in « different vonnection seems to 
dhow that Plan Ku ill not abore that view.) 

CHANG.-AN, capital of Obinm, 23. 


‘CHANG KTEN, whore born, 2; hia mission to find the ‘Voe-ch? aad 


maptivity among the Hinng-oa, +, 8; eacapes, 6; arrives in Ta-ylinn, 7; 
reaches ‘“le-hin (Hartria) ty way of K'ang-kii (Boghdians) anil the 
Voeehi (Tndosrythions), 9, 10, 11: fails in hie mimsion, (1; apenie o 
year in Bectria and return, skirting the Nan-ehan, 12; bis secon 
captivity emony the Hiong-nu, 18: his Tarter wife, 5, 12; on his return 
to Chins ‘is given o court title, 13; bis personality, 14; pearly ~ll his 
attemlonts Jost during his first journey, 16: countries visited liv him, 17; 
hia report on geographical disvoverios aa submitted to emperor, 14-0); 
hia plan to divenver Tnifin, Gas wysreule tteation of Chinese aphere of 
ifluenee le Western Asin, 54; ‘his famltarity with their pasture grounila 
it mn eampaign tigninet the Tlung-au gaine for hin the tithe *Marquia 
of To-wnng,’ 0. ‘the Wide Gntions,” in 12) pn. c., 54; degraded for 
mistake aan lender in LS ho 6. OP; to regain hie pouition submits echeme 
w invite Wo-aun to remove emt te vacant territory near boundary ut 
Chinn, 61-86; oropene marriage of Ohiness princess to king of Wu-enn, 
6; appointed commander of impertal fodrguard and sent on diplo- 
matic inimion to Woe os proposed by himself, 67-74; returns to 
Chins with sstives of Wo-sun, 73; appointed chief of Foreign (Office, 
fa: his deuth (in 114 & c¢.), TS; bis nome referred to by later trnvelars 
to the wot ae a guorortes of good faith, 77: trade with weet con: 
formed to precedent create! by, 7); kis (euppoeed) disrovery. of tho 
erores of the Yellow River confirms legendary accounts of the Shu-tiag, 
130, 

(It appeare that about o hundred wears age a Wlapidated monument 
exizted among the bills on. the south shore of Lake Tesyk-kul. When 
Sang-riin (died iv TS55, af, Giles, Biogr. Met, no. 1843), an Governor of 
TH, heard of ite existence, he ordered ane af his mililary officers to have 
a ribbing maile of the inscription on it. This shiws @ nomber of chor. 
eters which, ne they are tulen ont of thoir context and placed on record 
io Si Sung‘) Si-yd-shei-tawki, chap. 5, p, 8B, give no seme whatever. 
The native: were auld to eall the tnonument "Chang E‘lfn's Tablet.’ 
Sa Song, in spite of repented Inquiries, did not find o trae of it.) 

CHANG YS, Wietric) on western bomulary, 118. 

CHAD PO-NU, general, emt uguiuet the Hinng-nu, 36; captures King of 
‘Léwtan and defents Kishi, 87; creite) Marquis of Teo-yé, 47, 114; 
honors tyrminet the Miouginu, 114 


——— _— ooo 
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CHAU SHICH’GNG, goueral, appointed to eerve onder Li Kuang-i, 116, 
111; -eonmlted by Li Kuang:li at siege of rity of Ta-yiian, 122; dis 
Hnguished by vigorouw fighting, 129; ennobled as baong-lu-fe-fu, 110, 

CHAT TY, a eavalry offeer who Lehowded the king of Yi-ch ‘ing, 126; 
created Marquis of Sin-oh 120. 
CHIEFS, potty, sce GovesnueExtT, Fou or. 
CHINA, oot onknown by reputation to commtrics of Western Axio (Ta-yilan), 
Te Bactris ad Parthis compared with, in polut of grentnem, wealth, 
ond eivilization, 54; sphere of kutluence of, in Western Asin suggestod 
by Chang K iém, 64; did not extend west of To-yian, OT; produce of, 
coveted by Western Aziaticn, 54; slackenod demand for produce of, 54, 
85; diserters from, settle in countries between Ta-rilan ani) An-el, 105, 

OH LONG,» turfs (1), sent to: buy -borses in Ta-rilnn, 106, 

‘CITY DWELLERS, in Ta-yiian, 10, 20; In Anat, 31,04; im Ta-hia, 47, 09; 
in Shin-tn, 42; in Chinn, 54; sco aleo Noman Nations, 








COMB, Parthian, 86; none hetwern Ta-yian and Anal (doubtful, eee ' 

Twom), 105, 1 
COMMISSARIAT, ace Peovisioxe; MMitacyY LOVERS OBS. 

DONSORT, night and left, the tatter being eupertor in rank [ef, the loft ’ 


Lakli prince, 12), 90 

CON VIOT REGIMENTS formed in dangerous campaigns, 52; in aseoni 
compnlgn agalnet. Ta-yilon, 116, 119. 

QURIOSITIES collected in the Far West by ambasendors, 134. 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, demoralined, 55; for missions to the West ace 
Ciaxe K'ri; Exvors; Po-wann. 

DISTANCES from the Hinng-nu to To-ylion. several tens of days, T; E 

Changan to Salt Lake 5000 Ti, 28; Wweon 2000 I northeast of | 
Te-ynan, 25; Kang-kit 2000 li northwest of Ta-ryian, 27; Anite’ni 2000 
i northwoat of K'ung-ki, 2%; Viid-chi 2000 or 1000 fi west of Ta-yilan, 
2) Ansd several thousand H weat of Yiidehs, s0; Li-kan aod Thau-chi 
several thooaand W west of Ami, $9; To-bia more than 2000 N eooth- 
weet of Ta-yiian, 46; Shiin-tu several thonennd N southeast of Tn-hin, 
G3; Ta-hia 12,000 fi southwest of China, 53, (Noto that the fi in 
ewuttries west of Ta-yilan ahonld be beld to correspond to a atudiuin. ) 

ELEPHANTS, waed in war, 52; used in a country southwest af Chins, 57. 

ENGINEERS, hydraulic, attached to the army against To-vilan to cot off 
water supply of city, 117; Chinese, able to bore wells, 123, 

ENVOYS, assistant, to acoompany Chang K'jén. to Wo-sun, 67; mm by 
Chany Kida to the several countries of the west, 72, some of hom 
return with ontives of the weet, 77; regular missions to Anil, An-te'ni, — 

Titan, T'tow-chi, and Shin-tu, 79; sent by way of Yinnan, intercepted, 
robbed mud killed by K’un-ming tribes, 31-53; choated and ill:tronted 
in hrs countries, incite government to take action, 85; enming and 
going of, wore anit mere frequent, 04; failed to funke Impression 
‘on the As iy nations of the weet, $7: Chinese, ot o disadvantage 


: 
1 
ne compared with Hinng-no, 93; inexperienced, make fulew reports, 10d; 7 





fntereepted and ‘killed af Yi-ch'iing, 109; deserving army officers 
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‘appointed as, to feudal states, 130; sent to Ta-yiian acknowlodging elec- 
tion of new king, 193; to colnet curiosities, 104; sve also Coax K ‘ies. 

EXPEDITIONS, exploring, to Western Asia, ave Crane Kittie; in the 
diveetivn of India, 86; to Wo-aun, 67, te ale Wr-erw; Camavans; 
EXxVors. 

FERGHAN A, we Ta-rtan. 

PEN SHY-ECH, ¢, title given to Rian Fu, 23. 

GENERALS serving in campaign againet Ta-yiian, relative merits of, 129; 
roiesnda bestows ‘6m, 80. 

GOLD sent to We-eun os o gift, 67; to Ta-yiian for purchase of horses, 
106; ser ateo Mrraus. 

OOVEBRNMENT, form of — 

Kings: Hinng-uu, see Sax-rih; Ta-yiin, F, 106 ef posim; Yoé-ehi, 10, 
Eg: Wu-sun, ace K"ON-M0; Await, ag, 

Petty chiefs (city government): Tiag-chi, 4%; Ta-hia, 48. 

falrapa: ace HOR ant, 

Barborians; 55-045, 

GRAFT, in army administration, 120; rewards bestowed In epite of, 150. 

GRAPES, ace Wine. 

GEEAT WALL, in Lung-si, 24; of Ling-ké, built to protect trade to the 
weat, 7D, 

GUIDES, 8, 75. 

‘HAL TRIBES, prevent expedition to Tilia, 50. 

HAI-SI, Marquis of, wee La Evann-2t, 

HALRERDS in Ta-rilan, 91. 

HAN-CHUNG, Chang K"lén born In, 2. 

HAN-HCE, ‘sweating Wood,’ enid of a superior breed of horses (possibly 
& transcription of some foreign sound), 19, 70. 

HAN-MI, amall country east of Ta-yiian, 2°; assistant envoys sent to, 72; 
nile tribute, 92, 

HIU-CHU, itistrlet, 18. 

HIVNG-NT (Huns) Tiving under Chinen rule as privonera (1) furnish 
information about the Yié-chi (Indescyihians), 3; territory of, bebween 
Chins and Yild-chi, 4; Great Khan of, tries to mislead Chang Kiéy on 
to whereabouts ef the YO@ehi, 5; their ‘Luk-li' prince secuples throne, 
12; western division of, between Balt nko and the Great Wall, 84: 
politically influence K'ang-ki, 27; impediment to northern road to India, 
way Chang K“ién familiar with their pasture grounds in campaign 

Bs. Lear pat aguinst, nnder Li Koany in 128 nc. SR; under 
iio Kipling, 60 ; & prince of the western, tenders bin allegiances to 
Ching in 321 nc. 01; his population forced to retreat to the north in 
110 w. ¢,. 61, 66; kill chief of Wu-sum and exposes heir to throne in 
wilderness, 62: the prince, on attaining maturity, frees himeelf from 
allegiance to, and withdraws with his Wu-sun poople to the distant west, 
64; dutereept wertbound envoys, 85; driven oway by Chau Pow, 44; 
give one of their princesses in marriage to King of Woaun, 90; ‘harass 
the Viitechi aw for os An-ai, 04; their ambassadors to the weet treated 














a 
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Jasteath et blah aseaewlytecica nl ragnsce Ie would threaten a Chinese 
army marching to the west, 107; Chau Po-uu beaten by, 114; sey also 
CHaxd Kin; Hens; Saan-ril: Yot-cut. 

HIUNG-NU RIVER, 86. 

HO K'O-PING (leader against the Hinng-nu}, hie campaign of 122 2. c. 
00. (He died wf the age of 24 In 117 2. ©. and hia tomb, ornamented 
by the oldest specimen of stone sculpture of s horse we possess on 
Chineso soil, was recentiy discovered br the French archeologics) mission 
of 1914. See Journal Aniatiqus, 11, afr, 5, d71 ff.) 

HO RIVER, suppossd to pase through Lopnor, 23; ite imaginary source 
sear Khotun, 93; legendary accounts of Shu-biang regarding, confirmed 
by Chang K itn 's discovery, 14; 

HORSES in Tu-yian (Forghana), 19; sent as gift to China from Wo-am, 
7a, 78; importation of, Sache inte yomergapetecn oe 
classiflestion and nomenclature, 79; « thowaand, aent as a marriage gift 
by Wao-eun, $0; rich mon in Wu-sun own four or five thousand, #1; kept 
at the «ity of fr-ahi, 105-108; horse-breakere appointed to accompany 
army against To-yiian, 118; two breeds of, being taken away by the 
victorious Chinese from the eapital of Ta-yiinn indicates that the mote 
precioon animals head bees imported there from some other place, 122; 
eee oleo Tr-aut. 

HO-SI (im modern Kan-eu), 61. 

HOSTAGES to Chinese court, mall countries send princes as, with the 
retoroing vielurious army, 128; som of king of Ta-yilun one of the, 133.. 

HU, see Tawtans: 

HUAN, small country west of Ta-yian, #2. 

HUANG-HO, seo Ho Erven. 

HU CH'UNG-KUO, leader in an expedition against Yi-ch ting, 125. 

HUNS, identified with the Hiung-nu. (See Hirth, ‘‘Ueber Wolga-Hunnew 
‘und Hiung-nu,"" 8b. d. philog-philol. KL d. Kgl. bayer. Abad, d. Wiss. 
Miinchen, 1900, pp. 245-278.) 

HUN-BH4 (thos tramecribed on the strength of a tei-lan scholium in Twng- 
Liés-Lang-mu, 4, p. 124; = Chavannes’ hoen-si#), prince, chief of the 
western Hiunyg-nu, tenders his allegiance to China, G1; hls territory 
duserted, 66,69, 

LcHot, modern Yin-nan-fu, 8. (This ia Mareo Polo's Foch, which name 
Yule, $d od., £. 67, connects with this I-chdu of the Han dynasty, He 
should have noted, however, that the second syllable chéw in all prohabil- 
ity did mot form part of the aboriginal naiie, and that the old sound of 
the first syllable must have been yik.) 

I-KING, sce ‘Boox of Citanaes.’ 

INDIA, ere Biiw-ty, 

INDOSCYTHIANS, see YOt-col. 

INDUS, river of Shiu-tu, 63. 

INTERPRETERS, 54, 73, 

IRON, nome between Ta-yilan and An-si (f), 105, 

TR-SHL The ald sound of thee two syllables was most probably either 





f 


GA or sith) The modern sonni of the character for the frat iyllable, 
iow praionne) iv, le wi in five Of ite combinations with certain ae 
according to Chalmers, A ‘ang-Ai, p. 25 £, the beef anthority aa ; 
the eorreet diseription af wounde by the Chinese method, and, vase 
biniaalds of radinals in ancient texts is by no méans unknown (wea the 

to which I may add others referred to by mein JAGS M37), 
T do not heatate to look upon mish aso possible equivalent in ite ancient 
som for modern tesii. T om, therefore, inclined to fall in with 
fe Lacuuperie’s proposition (Western Origin af the Karty OMsexe CXrill- 
gation, pp. 220 wed 224; ef, aly K. Shirntori, quoted in Dr. T. Pujita's 
paper ‘The Castle Kwei-shun in Ta-yuan koo and the Royal Gonrt 
of Yooh ehih’ in the Journal of the Japanese Oriental Booitty, f. UME) 
té counet thie name Sieh with the home of the celebrated Nisean bores 
of elussicn! lire. Though located by Herodotus ou ‘go Jorge plain in 
Medi territory,’ ‘later clissical authors (eee Hinrich Stein in a foot- 
note to the Nissan horse paseage in bis edition of Meredotus, 7, 40) name 
different Joculities much farther east. Pliny (6. [159) «peaks of ‘regio 
Nisines Parthyenes,’ avd Stein continues in hin footuote: ‘Noch fatlleher 
Laftete der Nae wi dew Hoehthilem des Murghib (Margos), dem in 
Vewdid. 1, 28 erwihotes ‘'Nichya welches ewlachen Méuru (Morv) uni 
Bake? (Bathh) Wegt''; withread noch iver unwicheren Natix bel 
Heepch.¥. Noralas fewer wad Suld. tewot praise fame Fferde ia der 
ewlichen Soyjdiowe wid Baktriana gelegraen Londachaft Karaerryére 

(Greg "EXAAA yLibrey eGein) oimiich waren. Ritter, Erdk. 9. S64, fndet 
wie in dor-turkomanniachen Zocht der Atak; die noch heute durch ganz 
Porsien wegen threr (iriese, Anusdaver ond Schmelligkeit selhat vor der 
arabisclien Race guegerelehnet ist, und deren edla Zucht wohl zum Tull 
is einlgen Stuterelen der Perser-Monnrchon in den medischen Hochebenen 
elnyof flirt worl konnte.” Coulil not thie be the [r-shi of the SAPs 
Tt looks almost as if the multiplicity of regions which, like tho cities 
claiming the privilege of being the birthplace of Homer, ore named as 
producers of the hest horws the world could boast of at the time, can 
Ve nasily explained, if we allow some Persian, Parthian, or Soghiian 

proper name like Nivh, Grecianized into Nevoie. ete, bind i: the eourse 
af oenturies grown into u terhnica) term, designating at differnt [orricas 
The obief elaimant for horee brending par ateelimee. Modern (dictionaries | 
fursilih what may be aliioat Jooked tipen ae an analogy tir this frroceas 

‘in the term "Tattersall’s," once the famous hore market in London, 
which has since become a designation of large liorse-marketw in all 
wountrics, Tt seem that by following up Ritter’s proposition we aay te 
allowed to lorate the ‘‘Tattersall's'' ‘of the SALA pretty sear the dty 
of Ta-riinn, possibly on Ta-yilnn territory itself. We wing thus arrive 
at a compromise between de Lacoaperiéo’s view, rejected by Chavannes, 
‘ani that of Chavannes, who refers us (p. xzlv, note) to the Climese 
ifentitieation, mash in the 7th eentury a. m, when tradition may atill 
have bern alive, of the eity of Ir-sbi e@ith thi Oerushna of Bodlithiet 
trivelers, L 2 the preemt city of Tratube, about a hundred miles ent 
of Samarkand. 
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‘VR-OHl, GENERAL,” Hil hestownd on Li Dap ili q. Fe 

paneeninen found on hilly near Khotan, 23 

JAN, bill tribe, 55, 

J0-SHUT (the ‘weak water,” Mop dodedy. a legendary river or lake, 
placed hy the Chinese near the supposed western terminus of the 
world), 45, 

JUGGLERS, in Tiqwehi, 44; of Li-kan brought ae trilute hy Parthians 
‘to Chinn, fi: beeome popular in Chinn, 05. 

KAN FU, Chang Kid's Tartar (Hiung-nof) companion, 4; returned 
with one Klin, 12; given a tith, 1%; hin personality, 15; am 
K*ANG:Ktt (Boghdiana), connected by puntal raaila with Ta-ydan (Per- 
Sat couveys Chang Klin to the Yu@ebt, 0: wislted by Chang EK 'lén 
in person, 17; in the north of Ta-yian, 22; northwest of, and con: 
terminow with, Ta-yiian, 27; homie, ander politheal tnfloenea of 
Yiléebi and. Hiong-on, 27; ln the north of Vid-chi, 29; small, 27, but 
strong in military, 4; assistant enroy sent to, br Chang Kita from 
Wo-wun, 7; an ally of Ta-yian, 122; Chineso troops milvance aa fur 
af, When the fogitive king of Yé-ch ‘tog ie delivered to them, 126, 

-KHOTAN, are ¥o-t1es. 

KULANG (Tangutune), 12; soothers neighbors of weaters) Wlang-nuy eut 
Of rom) to Ching, 24: remnante of Viid-chi take refinge with, 20; on 
way to India, 52, 

KIANG-TH, Princess of, given In marriage to old king of Wu-mun, who 
tharriea her bo his grands, 80, 

KIEN-WE! (= Si-ehéu-fu), starting-point of exploring expedition to fail 
Tinfia,’ 65. 

KOLLIEN-SEAN, hill near oll sents of Videhi, 29,60. (The tomb, nicently 
discovered, of the young general Ho E't-ping is supposed to resemble 
thts hill in whape. Soe itletration in Journal Asintique, 11. air. 5. 47 
Regarding the loration of this bill see Shiratori, p. 103 £.) 

KIN, lit, gold, money, 150_ 

KIN-CH ONG (Lanchdu-fu), 01. 

KIUNG, (istrict in Bsi-eh‘uan (— Kinmg-chiu), bamboo from, 53; a 
slarting-point on the road to India, 55. 

KUANG-LU-TA-FU, title of nobility, 120, 

JK‘UL-SHUT — the Grus, fo, 34, 40. 

KCN CHONG = adjutant general (1), 110, 129, 130. 

K°UN-LUN, name of a hill occurring in old books as that where the Ho, 
or Vullow River, rises, given to hills near Khotan by Chinese ambarsadors, 
04, M, 196, (See Franke, p, 35 f) 

K'UN-MING TRIBES (in south-west of Si-chdu-fu), given to robbery, 54; 
provent expedition to [rdii, D0; to Bactrin, 91-52. 

KCUN-MO, title of the King of Wrenn, 62; tp oft Wo-stx. (Regard- 
ing the many attempts at the etymology of the term, sea Shiratori, p, 
154.) 

EUO CHANG, general sent against the Kun-ming tribes in 100 9, «, Ad 
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KUC-5HI, w city on. the banks of the Salt Lake, 23; a2 a thorougifare te 
the West interferes with Chinese missions, 65; battle of, 4m 108 how 
rales the prestige of the Chinese in When and the farther West, 87; 
wend tribate to Chinn, 02. 

Kt@-YEN, district, 115, 

LAN-CH46U.PU — Kin-ch "ing, 61 

LANG, title of an effiver in the imperial housrhold, a yooman (1), 2,4. (See 

 Charannas, Eve Mémoires, 2 201, nm 1: i eeeme thet the holder of this 

Otherwise lndefinable tithe was exempt from taxes, ef. Chavannes, 3. 553, 
mn. 4; bot-cf. also an eesay under long-kin in [adong-hon-k‘on-ww-p ‘w-i, 
chap. 10, p.12-f. Perhape a term like the German. Jeaker in Kammer, 
junber.) 

LANGUAGES and dialects between Ta-yiion and Anal, 101. 

LAN-SHI, capital of To-hin, OL 

LAU-SHANG, Great Khon of the Hiung-oy, 59, 

LI, the Chinese mile (equivalent to about § stadia, bul corresponding in 
Western Asia to the gindium of elagien! suthors: wee Chino and fhe 
Roman Orient, p. 222 1.), 18, 23, 25, 27, 24, 20, 90, 20, 48, 53, 

LIANG-CHOU-FU, see Lixo-ntt. 

LI CH), general imider Ld Kuang-l in the mumpaign against Ta-yiton, 110, 
111; eominlted by Li, Kuwng-li at siege of city of Ta-yiian, 122; 

__strategical adviser, 129; appointed prefect of Bhang-tang, 130. 

Lt FUJON, Madam Li, favorite conenhine of the Emperor Wu-ti, sister 
of the genera) Li Kuangsli, 110, 

LI-ERAN (ealled Ta-te'in in later records), 49; regular traffic with, 70, gu 
(A designation of Syrin under Antiosinos VI, whose army had invadid 
Parthia with i] success in 127 vn. c., mot Jong before the arrival at the 

court of the Yaichi of Chang K'iém and who may have merely tranamitted 
the information on countrim not visited by him in person; Fo am in 
Hoobt os to the identity of the nome and aboudes the idea of Rekem, or 
Petra.) 

Lt RUANG (a general in many compaigne agninat the Hiung-on), Chang 
Kin ‘a chief in 122 woo, 59, 

‘ALT KUANG-LI, appointed generaliesime in the campaign against Ta-yiian, 
receives the title ‘General Ir-shi,’ in anticipation of his fureing the city 
of frat (Niei?) to detiver the coipbrated horses named after it anid 
mid by Ta-yian to be withheld there, 110; despite great hardships 
reaches eastern frontier of Ta-yilen and returned, having lost. the groater 
part of bis army, 111; reports bile failure, 118; forblddes te return, 
homo, romaine at Pon‘hoang, 113; his second campaign, 120.131; erented 
Marquis of Hal-ai, 190. 

BING-AY (Gang chin-fu), great wall at, 7H. 

LOCUSTS devastate country when Chinese army starts against Ta-yinn, 
Tih. 

LOPNOR, wer Batt Lage 

Lov. LAN, a rityon the banks of the Ralt Lake, 23; « tharoughfary to the 
West, interferes with Chinese missions, 85; ing of, captured in 109 p. c. 
aT, 710, 
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LUCERNE, ss Mv-sv. 

LUEK-LI (= perhaps some derivative of Uigue, elud, ‘erhabeu, gros," 
Radiol, Fb. 14031), title of a Hiung-nu prince, 12. The first character, 
ually staniling for ku, ‘valley,’ ia to bo read ive ad boc, Chalmers, 
Keong-, p. 440 B; KYomg-di, Rad. 150, 1. 

LUNG-SI (— modern Kany), 4, 24, 

LOUN-T'SU, o elty on the road to the West, ablo to harass Chinese expe- 
ditions, 115: laid in ruina for refusing provisions to Chinese army, 120; 
exidior farmers stationed at, to hoard up provisions for embassies, 115. 
(Of £4. Biot, ‘Mémoite aor lei coloniew militaires et agricoles des 
Chinola,’ in Journ, delatique, 4. wr, 15. 241 f,) 

LU-YRe-JON, unmecoeafu) leader of eormrane to Bactrin, 81. 

MAEOTIR£, Palus, ace AnN-te "a1. 

MANG, hin trite, 3b, 

MAREETS, in Ani, 35; in Tu-bia, 51, 

MAU-TUN, Great Khan of the Hiong-mn, 20. 

MEDICAGO BATIVA, se Mo-sv. 

MELTS’Al (powibhy some soch name as Moar, or Mavoy, which oppears 
on Baka ¢oine in India, «f. A. Cunningham, ‘Coins of the Gukas’ in 
Numismatic Chronicle, vol, 10, 3d ser., p. 103 2., of whom the may called 
Mei-ta'ai may be a namesake, though certainly not the identical king, 
whose coins wero found chilly in the neighborhood of Tazila), king. of. 
Ta-yilan, sieemmding Mu-kua, 124; killed by his people for being: too 
frinadly to China, 122. 

METALS, melting of, taught by Chinese deserters in countries between 
Ta-yinn and An-si, 103. (Cf. an eseay on the tochnienlities of this 
padeage in Liong-hon-k ‘on-iou-p'e-t, chap. 8, pp. § and @,} 

MIGRATIONS of the Wu-eun from original seats among Higa east 
of Lopnor to distant west, 69-65; aso ole Yt-cnl, 

MILITARY GOVERNORS, «pecin) (iiow-yd), appointed for the army 
agaiust Ta-yian, 117; appointed aa horee-broakers to conduct horses from. 
Ta-yilan, 119: (tu-yi)} appointed after the wur to reside in Tein-te "finn, 
M4, 

MINISTERS, of State, high rank in elvil kervieo, 74; appointed for army 
perrice, 120, 

MU-KUA (or Moko), King of Ta-yilon, responsible for trouble with 
Chins, sacrificed hy his people and succeeded by Mai-te'al, whe was 
friondly tu the Chinese, 122; his rounger brother mnde king by bis 





MILAU, the Emperor Wu-H covers large tracts of land with twew ae 
fedjer for his horses, 100, (Canton inl, euilwuk, L « tho lucerne, 
meditgo mtiva, probably the traneeription of some foreign word, like 
Torkish Iwrchol, if wo allow for a change tho word may have undergone 
from the original memning within the last two thowmnd sears, For 
burchak, of whieh the old Chinese eau srub-rek would be quite peomaed babe 
os 6 transcription, now denotes another weed plant used for fodder, the 
vetch, according to Radlof, Wérterbuch der Tirk-Dialecte, 4, col. 1862: 
Kore furchal, ‘dig Wicke (vicio).") 
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NAN-SHAN, « range of hile separating Tibet from Eastern Turkestan, 
aod its eoitinuntion towards the enet, 12, U0, at. 

NISH, ore Theft, ° 

NOMAD NATIONS: Wo-sum, 26; Klang-kG,.27; An-ta"ai, 26: Ydd-eht, 

*“SORTHERN SEA,' teem applied to the Great Marah (Palus Maeativ), #5. 

NOTABLES (Aui-jie), the real power ln Ta-rilan, 100 ¢? peri, 

ORACLE conenjied, we "Boor or CHancza." 

ORDU, Woetern, of the Hinng-nu, the Wu-ann leniter (Kinane) inte 
eorernpr af, 64; eonquered by the Chinese, 40; ace alee Ho K4i-rosc, 
OSTHICH, the, in Tinuehl, 42; eges of the, brought to Ching by 

OXUS RIVER, see K waurt, 

PA, part of modern Ssi-ch’uuan, 44, 

PAL SAV-CH'ANG, cnsuscesefal leader of cararens to Bactria, 81. 

PARCIIMEN'T, writing materia! in Purthin, 37. 

PARTHIA, ae Ax-e1, 

PIAU-Ki, geueral, are Ho K 'f-rine. 

P'O (—Yaehia io Sei-ch"uan), 0 starting point an the rand to India, fh, 

PO-NU, seo Cray Po-wy, 

POPTLAR CUSTOMS, between 'Ta-viinn ani An-ai, 10), 103; Dike thine of 
the Hinng-nu, eee Wrens: Vilt-cni; like those of. the Viié-chl,: ae 
KYane-20; AN-rw'ar; Hire those of Tahia, sce Sadaery, 

POPULATION, te Ta-yiian, 20; in Tian-chi, 43: in To-bia, 50, 

POSTAL BOADS in Ta-ylan to Kanp-ki. 9, 

FOWANG, Marquis of, tithe bestowed on Chang K"lin In 123 po, @, 89; 
name fommoands respect in weetern countries, T7: trude conformed to 
precedent rented by, 70; meccessore to, ae ambmesatore to the Weat men 
‘Without distinetion, 85. 

PREFEOCTS, poste of, given ne rewurds to urmy oflirers, 1:10, 

PROVISIONS given to Hivng-nu, int refused to Chinese envoys to the 
West, 08; difficulties in precuring, from cities en ronte by Chinese army, 
11}; dtsen frow all porte of the empire for seconil army uguinet 
Taylan, 110; eurriers of, selicted from uffenders against the law, 119; 
rondily granted ey route, 120; Ta-yfinn grants, to the (hinese army, 125; 
diftenlty of procuring, enuses Chines army to proteed in sections ley 
different routes, 125; elty of Yih ting refuses issuo of, 125; shortness 
Of, dive to graft, 129; station for the supply of, for embassies to the Weat 
@etalilibed at Tam-t"in, 136, 

P'U-T AU — Sire-t,. Boe Kingemitl m JRAS, now eer. 14. 85 1. alse 
Vietiand Wise, The Chines: term p'u-t‘ou for *greape’ oceurs for the 
first thine in Chinese literature in our text, 

REWARDS to army officers, 110, 

HIVE, grown in Tr-vilan, 10; in An-si, J): in T "lan chi, 41° pew glen 
Stoves oy Rice 

RIVERS flowing est nil west io Comtral Asin, 23. 

ROBBERS, few, in ‘To-hia, 10; obetraet road in Salt Lake region, 107; 
see also K'cx-wise Titres. . 
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SALT LAKE (Lopnor), believed to reewive the headwatera of the Yellow 
River, which is aid to flow umlergroum] to the south of it, 33; Western 
Hiung-ai east of, 24; country dust of, became clear of Hiung-an in 121 
8, ¢, Ol; proposal to incite Wu-ann to fill vorant territory, 64; Chinosé 
victories near, 87; region near, dangergus to travelers, 107; Chinese army 
agninat Ta-ylian crosses, 111;. road to the West oa far oa, Hood with 
tmilitary statione, 125, 

BAN-FU, the metropolitan distriet, *2. 

‘SEA, WESTERN — =(Caspian or Aral, 23; —Perkian Gulf, Red Sea, or 
Moditerrancan, 37; NORTHERN, term apptied to the Palue dforotia, 25, 
(itegurding the terminology of moch names a3 o-Aad aod prim, ef, 
Lion hot aosce-p ed, chap. 3, py 7.) 

SHA-CHGU, orlinal home of Ya@-chi nation, 20. 

BHANG-KUAN KIP invests elty of Yi-ch'ing and captures ite fugitive 
king in K‘wng-ki, 126; asm leader distinguished by breaking into tho 

my "se lines, 120; receives a court tith, 10, 

BHANG-EKUI, « prefectural city in the present Kan-en province, birthplace 
for, gurriaon ?) of Chan Ti, 128. 

BHANG-TANG, a prefecture, 1590. 

BHAN-HALEING (the *Hil) and Sea Clnseic’), Balema Ta‘idm refrnine 
from saying anything aboot ite (probably amech too wonderfal) tales, 156. 

BHAN-Y (ef. the legend Senaeh on coiny of Salo kings referre| to the 
‘Chinese term by Conningham in Nem. Chron. 2d wer. 8 and 12; the term 
ie exzpilained os corresponding to Turkiah (ingri budu, or the Chinese 
I‘ién-tzi, ie. ‘Son of Heaven,’ Schott in 8b. der Ab, der Wiss, Berlin, 
1. Dec. 1847, p. 7 of reprint), title of the Great Khan, or King, of tho 
Hiung-on, 5, 2, @3, 64, 66 ef passim; death of, 12; envoys armed with 
letters frou), respected] more than Uiose from Ching in countries west of 
Wun, 08. 

SHAU-FU, a court ttle, 120, 

SHON (il, a district near modern Yachou-fu in Ssi-ch ‘nan, 80. 

BHAN-TT (= Sindh, Imiia) ayuthesat of Ta-hin, 52; unrecerdil early 
trade wf, with Pai-h'nan, 54; popular eustums of, like thou of To-hia, 
53; Chong Kido's gian to distower, 53; frnitiess attempts to open 
direst communication with, 65-55; alata envoys sent to, br Chang 
Kt iés from Wu-eun, 72; missions to (via Bactriat), 70, 

SHU (Ssi-ch'oan), bamboo and cloth from, 43; easiest thoroughfare to 
India, Gt, 53; traders of, surreptitiounly export produce to 'Thin-yié on 
the rond to Indin, G7; territories in the southwest of, aided to Chinese 
‘dominion, to serve aa thoroughfares to Far West, 60, 53. 

SHU-RING, legendary aocounts regarding the source of the Yellow River 
referred to in, seem to be confirmed by Chang K iin» discovery, 130. 

BIAU-¥ CR-CHI, 29. 

BILE, sext to Wa-wun, 67; none in ‘Ta-yien and countries west of it, 103. 

BILVER, ace Meraca. 

SIN-CH ', Marquis of, a¢¢ Cnag Th. 
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81-WANG-MU (lit. ‘Weatern King’s Mothar,* u legendary being in the 
watreme west), 44. 

ROLDIERS, arc Anwy. 

SON OF HEAVEN, see Wwo-r. 

B81, # etailon on the epposed trond to India, 55. 

BSH "VAN, ae Biv, 

STONES OF RICE, on snncal income in kind, os a reward to arery 
officera, 120, 

SHIP, emall eonntrs gaat of Ta-yiinn, gt 

RUT TRIBES, 54. 

BY) KUANG, oscholiast, 82 9, 

‘SWEATING BLOOD," ssid of horete, we Tax-ni't. 

SYRIA, ace Li-man, 

TA-HIA (Bactria), ocmupled hy the Vii4-chi (Indoseythians }, 10, 11, 29; 
visited by Chany K'lén jn parson, IT; in the southwest of Ta-yiinn, 22; 
fouth of Viid-chi, 29; deseribed, 46-53; people bad warriors, bat pend 
traders, 20; great, rich, and civilised like Ching, 54; Wu-ti oonmilia 
Chang K‘ifn. about, 61; assistant envoys went to, by Chang Kids from 
‘Wi-sun, 72) nttempta to reach by the southern route (Yin-nas, Sei- 
ch’tan, wte,) lnterfarnd with by K’up-ming tribes, £1; sorthern route 
vin Tain-te "ting, 84. 

TA-HING, 'Chinf of Foreign Office,’ title bestowed on Chang K ‘ién, Ta. 

TA-1, snl country in the west of Ta-yian, $2. 

T’ALOCHUNG-TA-FU, title bestowed on Chang Eiéu, 13, 

TA-LU, a sou of the King of Wo-sun, 71. 

T*ANG-1, family owning a Tartar. (Hiung-nut) sinve, 4. 

TANG FU, = calle} because be must be held to have been adopted by 
the T'ang-i family, see Kan Fr, 

TANGUTANRS, see K'Laxa, 

TANTARS (Aw), generally deaignatmg the Himg-nu (Huns) with the 
terera) nomadie Turkieh, Mongolic, and Tungusic tribes forming their 
empire, 4, 10, 4, 107, 

TA-TS0, "the Great Marsh’ — Pals Matis, or Sea of Asovy, near the 
oountry of the Alana, see An-Ts "a1. 

TA-YWAN, La. Great Yiian, in opposition to Stan- ‘Yan, io. Littio Yilan, 
mn ema!) country mast of it and probaly name! after it. I am now 
intlliom! to look inpon Fiion fs the reel nome of the country, ta being 
an epithet placed before it as in thé das of Ta-ts’in and Ta-yiid-chi. 
For, althoogh our chapter ts entitled ‘Ta-vian’ and the éountry ts go 
strled especially in Chang K'idn's own report to the onporor, Tian 
without the prefix fo is, in oor tert, often weil far it, Bot merely in 
combina ions om in wien-mo, “horses of Yilen,’ of pion Dane, then 
sotables of Yoan," but aleo in phrasey where it could not well be inter 
preted ov o mere ehbreriation, ¢ ¢. po gion, ‘to defeat Yiinn.* From 
paragraphe 10) to 103 it would appear that the population of Ts ‘yiton 
had many characteristics in common with the nations ailjoining it in the 
weet ax for af An) (Parthia), This ween to justify ws in levokein gr 
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‘epon ‘Ta-yian as a northeastern. portion of the former Bactrian empire 
which, fur some reawm or other, may have eeeaped conquest by the 
come to them from India by way of Bactrian (Hohn, Kullurpfaneen und 
Hawathiore, Sth od., 1911, p. G04 f.), and store wine from the grape, in 
which respect they may have adopted the practice of Greek settlers in 
Bortria, It seems quite posible that the name by which such a eemi- 
Greck population became known to the surrounding Tartar tribes, sspe- 
cially tho Hinng-nn or the Wu-sun, from whom Chang E'ién may have 
bbtained his first notice of the country, was Yavan, of which Yoan is a 
fair Vnguistic equivalent. For, ‘the Yavanas aro the Greeks of the 
the borders of India.’ Of ©. ©. Torrer, ‘Yuwan and Helios,’ JA08 
25,304: Dy, Edkins, in his paper “What did the ancient Chinese know 
of the Greeks and Romuns!’ J. China Branch, B.A, B., vol, 15, 1883, 
p. 5; E. Bournouf, JA 10, 288 ¢,; T, de Lacouperie, Western Origin of 
Barly Chinese Civilieation, p. 221. 

TA-YUAN (Ferghuna), first known through Chang K'lén, 1; reached by 
Chang K'lin, T; connected by postal roads with K’ang-ki (Soghdiana), 
D; visited by Chang E’lén in person, 17; Chang Kidn"s aecount of, 
US-22; great, rich and sivilived like Chine, 54; assistant envoy sent to, 
by Chang K'ién from Wu-sun, 72; horses from, stronger than thos 
from Wu-sun, 79; restrained by reputation of Chiness victories near 
Lake Lopaor, 67; anal! sountries east and weet of, 92; best horses of, 
kept at the eity of Ir-shi, 105; not afraid of an attack hy the Chinese, 
107; refuses to deliver the horses of fr-shi, 108; first arncy sent againut, 

fails, 110-115; accom can paign decided Upon, j14-] 16: its Organ: Con, 
117-119; city of the king of, has no wolls, 117; Chinese army reaches, 
wity, 121; water supply cut off and city invested, negotiations for peace 
rewnlting in the delivery of horses and the establishment of Chinese 
supromacy, 122-124; campaign against, occupies four years, 191; kings 
of, eee Mu-era; Met-ts'ai; (Ca ‘an-riova, 

TA-YUAN AND AN-SI, countries between: langunge, 101; appearance 
and character of the people, 102; position of worm, 102; have no silk 
or varniah, 102; taught melting and casting of metals ly Chinese, 102, 

TA-YCE-CHI, see ¥OR-cot. | 

TI tribes, prevant expedition to India, 54, 

T'TAU-CHI (Chalkies), in the wost of Parthia, 38, 39: described, #045; 
governed by petty chiefs, considered a foreign country by Parthia, 42; 
legends of Jo-whui and Si-wang-mu, 45; regular missions to, 79. 

TTEN-MA, ‘heavenly horse’ (the wild horee?), 10, 7@. (Regarding the 
legendary origin of the “hewventy hore,' see Saf-x7, Chavannes, 3, 
£36 2.) | 

TIEN-YUE, country on the supposed road to Tnitia, 57. 

TONG KUANG reproved for advising discontinnancs of war aeninet 

TRADE, in An-sl, 35; in Ta-bie, 49, 51; from China to Bactrin via India, 








5 amass tem (Shas) en go wT th ed 

to Inilia, 57) hotwren Chiss aid western eouutrias dgtes from Chang 
Kid's missles, $7; by caravans to and from Weatern Asia sthoulated 
by dimend for goal horses, 78; ane lio Cauavaxa; Exreprmioxs; 








BLP TIONS (at foreign eoande): (Ta-) Yilen— Yuran; Lak 
native of ulak, great (1), 13; pfot'su Abr, 19; Ante 'ni= 
Aart, sa; An-a) — Aresk, 20: Bh3oitu — Sink, 02; mmk-aok — bur- 
ehak (1), 100; Treehic Nieh, Nyram (1), 105. (Note that final r 
may be represented by final ¢ er final n in old Chinese sot later than the 
ASth century, cf, Hirth, ‘Cine Equivalents of the letter H in Foreign 
Names," jn Journ, China Broach, B, A S., vol. £1,.189368, p, 214 i, or br: 
‘inal b, ef. T. ile Lacouperio, *The Djurtchen of Manchurin,’ IRAs 
21 496.) 
THIBUTE broaght by Parthia and small countrine on the way to China, 92. 
KO, « district sempcines parts of modern Sei-ch'unn, Ho-nan, 
“"Kul-ehdw and Kuang-si, 60 

TS "LEN, a wmall country in the weet of Ta-yiian, {2 

TSIEN-All, a notable of Ta:yiun, captured at the siege of the city, 12° 

TS’1N, a man of, i.e a Chinese, Lee. 

TSIU/TS'VAN, disteied sear the Grent Wall, established to facilitate trade 
with Par West, 79; military stations near, 49, 195; army to protest 
‘boundary. i, 115; reuilont military governor appointed for, 1d, 

TS ON TS ‘Ct, title of the eon of the crown prince of Wueun, 71; wives 
-lcoeag ermal mati byes asa iar the K’uneme king, 

TSO-YE, MARQUIA OF, see Char Po-nv. 

TSUNG-P'LAU, sce CHaw Powe. 

TUN- HUANG, near old sents of Yiib-chi, 29;. looowte moar, LID; Chinese 
anny retarne to, 111, 113; second army len vee, hie, 110, 125, 

TU-YO, title ae. m tealdint military governor, 134. 

VARNIAH, 102 

VINE, seeds of the, (ovedlingnt) imported from ‘Ta-yian and planted near 
the Linperial eammer palaces, 100; are alco Wise 

WAGONS snd earte with army against Ta-yiinn, 119. 

WALL, soe OrtaT Wain. 

WANG EWI, leoder of ecarnvone to the weet, £5; created Marquis of 
Han, 34; attachml to the anny againet Ta-Ftian, 110, 

WANT Ri BEES, ot militury governor, defeated and killed on am expe- 
dition to Vil-ch ‘ing, 124. 

WHI KUANG, xenoral sent against the Kun-ming wibes in 109 nm. cy SF. 

WESTERN BEA (ei-Aai), are Sta, Weereus, 

WHEAT (bnarleyt), grown in Ta-riinn, 19; in Au-ai, 3h 

‘WINE, grape, lo Ta-yiun, 19, 99,100; In An-i,'31; ase olao Vine 

WOLP, o Bhe-, Iecomes legendary wet-nurse of king of Wi-sun exposed 
in wilderness, 62. (Note that a shewolf ty mythobogieally connected 
with, te origin of many Torkish tribes, which mmy plo wteoant for ‘the 
aymbole wee by them of & wolf's bend nt particnlar funetivne,' ef, 
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ELL Parker, A Thoumnd Yeurs of the Tartars, . 178; Kingemill, 


STEAS 14, 85 1. 
WOMEN influence husbands in countries hetwwen Tavyiian and An-#l, 102. 


WON-SHAN, a iistriet correepouling ty modern Méwchdu in Ssi-th ‘nan, 
80, 
WRESTLERS, 05. 


WU-SUN (a nation in the neighborhood of Lake Iseyk-kul, on the pouthern 
slape of the T’iés-shan, necording te SG Sung, Si-yd-shei-tow-ki, ehap: 
4, p. 01, whither they had migrated from Eua-chiin, their former homes 


at the time of the Conteniling States during the fifth and fourth #en- 


turies p..0., peconting to the scholiset im SAi-k, 110, p. 12; ef. Te ida: 
her-the, chap. WB, p, 18, amd other passages; ef, aleo Shiratori, phe 


10 1; probably ef Turkish stock Hike the Minngama; ef, mote wader Wour, 


Shiratorl, op. ct and Fronke, pp, 17-21), in the narthenat of Tn-yaan, 
S23; # womnd mation like the Hiuug-nu, 25; formerly wa lejeet ty 
Hinngim, 26; logwadary origin of their King Kunano, 62; tetrent 
from their original territory among the western Hiung-nu to the more 
ilistent weet, G4; maintain thelr inidlipenilenee, is; Chang Kite pro- 
posts thelr filling vacant territory near western boundary of China and 
bribing them by presenta and the marriage of thoir king with o (Chisiese 
Princes to become friemle of China, 66; Chang K’ido.'s expedition to, 
OT-F4; ‘court peremonial of, corrected by Chang K'idn, 63; declines to 
move to the «mat, G9, 70, 71; guides, interpreters, and other natives 
accompany Chang Eién back to Ching, 73; and return to their lures 
fall of the lmupressions they have received of Chinn's preatneas, Te: 
miseiins to Chink interfered with by Hinng-nu, so that Wo-eun asks 
for o Chinese princess in marringe, 78; horses from, compared) with 
those from Ta-ylhn, 70; restrnived by rvporte of Chinese vintorion near 
Lake Lopnor, 57; a Chincs princess sent for marriage to, 00; rich In 
horees, 91; China's prestige with, depends om wuccess ln far-western 
warfare, 115; pot very quick in complying with Wu-ti's wish to attack 
Ta-rilnn, 127, 
WU-TI, the emperor (genernlly referred to ox thw Bon of Hiaven, Wo-ti 
helng his posthumous designation), informed of their Hight to the weal, 
ancicoe to find the Yiiéchi as allies againet the Hinng-nn, 3, 4: tulle 
in with Chang K ‘itn ‘e plan of extending Chinese aphere of influence to 
Western Asin, 4; approves of Chang K "itn ‘se acheme of befriending the 


Wo-un nation, 67; couwulia ‘Book of Changes’ shoot horses: his erqae 
for western horses develops caravan trade, 79; highly plenie! by results 


of mission to Parthia, 02; likes company of foreigners, #5; feasts givou 
to them Iny the fourslation for the popular teéte among the Chinsso 
for the performances of jugglers, wrestlers, mummers, ete, 95; ormaton 
vineyards and lucerne fields, 100: hin fondness for the horees of Nish 
(tr-shi) hetcmes the source of a campaign ognaftiet Ta-viinn, 106-110: 
eogry at Li Koang-li's faitnre to ponieh Ta-yviun, 114; ‘his ambition 
obout Ching "s reputation in western Asia, 115: tries to omgage Wo-wun 
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to fight Tu-yilan, 127; foreign princes anxious to be presented to, 123; 
bestows remeris on poudrals, 10, 

YAU TING-HAN, former ambassador to Ta-yion, proposes war, HO. 

YELLOW RIVER, ace Ho Rive. 

TC-CH‘ONG, city on the mater frentior of Ta-yilan, Chinese envoys 
intercepted and killed at, 10%; first Chinese army againet Ta-vian 
routed ot the siege of, 111; Li Kuong-ti avoids, 122; reconnoitering 
body of Chinese troops defeated by, 125; invested by the Chinese, 126; 
its king pursued to K'ang-kii, delivered, and killed, 126. 

YOe (= Nan-yas), 5,57; ware againvt, in 110 5. ¢ referred ta (1), 40. 

YCe-Cul (Tasbeeethiana: for an sahanstive digest remuring mmiy 
prejudives entertained by European scholars, of. Franks, p. 211 f.), 
their iieappesrance from the neighborhood of Chinn reported to the 
amperor Wo-ti by Hiung-nn (Hun) priemera, 3; desired by the Chinese 
wn alles agalnat the Hiung-nn, 3, 4; Chung K itn conducted te, 9; 
defented by the Hlung-nn, conquer Ta-bia (Bactrin), 10, 29, 40; visited 
by Chang E'ién ia person, 17; in the weet of Tu-yian, 22; politioally 
miumes Kiang ki, 27; described, 20; popuinr enstome of, like those 
af Hinig-nn (of An-ei according to Te'itn-han-che), 29; old seate ond 
migration to the west, 29; eapital aud sourt north of the Oxus (semewhers 
about Bubhara), 29; otremg if military, 54; ossisian? jombanemilores 
sent to, TS: umbassadore to, passed south of Wo-aun, 75; population on 
the road to, berond Wo-sun help Hiung-nu rather than Chinese envoys 
by supplying provisions, 08, 

YUL-SUL, a district on the boundary of Yilo-nas and Ssi-ch ean, 80, 

Ye-MON GATE, in the Great Wall, line of military statiotie near, 80: 
closed up, 113; Chinese second army returns to, 129. 

¥t-PON-Ki, ‘Life of the Emperor Yi," Ssi-ma Te'lin's view of its 
wonderful tales, 196, (This is not une of the chapters efyled pon-Fi and 
devoted to the lives of emperors by Sai-na Ts‘iin himenl?, but a work 
not preserved im our days, cf Chavannes, 1 clxi £,) 

¥YC-TLEN (Khoten), cast (sic) of Ta-yion, 22; the watershed of rivers 
in Cemtral Asin, 24; produres jodewtene, 22; assistant exvors sent to, 
by Chang Klin from Wows, 12; quarries near, viel joilestone brought 
to Chine, 83: Yellow River enpposed to rise near, 93. 





ARABS AND TURKS 
J. PF. Screurema 


New Haves, Coxsetoricor 


The unpleasantness between the Arabs and Turks, now thrust 
upon the attention of the world by one of its latest developments, 
the rebellion of the Grand Sharif of Mecca against his suxeram 
at Constantinople, is not at all of such recent growth os some 
appear to thmk. Ever since the Abbasid Khalifs of Baghdad 
became puppets in the hands of their Turkish praetorians, and 
the effective assistance which Erto-gral and his four hundred 
of the Ottoman elan gaye to the Seljuq Prineo ‘Ali ad-Din 
between. those tiurpers of power in Isliim and the children of 
the land of its birth, its Holy Land. From the moment Torkey 
began to dominate or rather to try dominating Arabia, Arabian 
revolts against Turkish rile were therefore u matter of Omura, 
and all slong hardly a year elapsed without one or more being 
in progress here or there between the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, the Syrian Desert and the Indian Ocean, Far from imi- 
tating the Romans, who had overrun Asia Minor and adjacent 
territories from the West, always studionsa to apliyecers racial 
differences, the new conquerors from the East, dis 
the prudent policy of thé earlier warrior statesmen. of thelr own 
creed, did not rare for the amalgamation of their subject races; 
in fet there was no homogeneity among themselves, The Tarks 
despised the Arabs for their excitable temperament and the 
Arabs found food for ridienle in Turkish indolence, in the 
sluggish workings of the Turkish mind, Between Arab and 
Tork, physically and mentally in marked contrast, no attraction 
or aceon] was possible. Henew the sons of the shadowless desert 
under & cloudless sky, refractory tlready in ther allegiance to 
the chiefs appointed by their common consent, proved auperlu- 
tively troublesome to their intrusive Khalifs of the hous of 
Othman, 

Excepting those who had private reasons to put up with it, 
the Arabs did not acknowledge the Ottoman Khalifate as on 
institution decreed by God. For them the claims to snzerainty 
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of the Ottoman Sultan did not reat on any apiritual right whieh 
might be conceded to on» of the Quraish, the elect among their 
‘own tribes, lint on the right of might, provided that it tould 
eompel obedienen, We do not intend to discuss here the sipnifi- 
enmice of the Khalifate in general or the legitimacy of the Otto. 
fin Kbalifate in partienlar: suffies it to say that whatever 
authority it wikhed to exereise in the Arabian Peninsula had to 
be supported by main force, And so the Ottoman Sultan's 
mailed fist constituted his title to control over the Hijkz with 
the: rest, pre-eminently over Mecca, the honored, ani] Medina. 
the lustrous, from the guardianship of which de facto, if not 
de jure, couversely his title to the Khalifate wan partly derived,* 
Hotwithstanding the circumstance that at various times in the 
history of Isiim its Holy Places and the Khalifate managed to 
do very well without each other, The mailed fist of the Osmanly 
‘Servants of the Sacred Cities,’ like that: of the Timayyads, 
Abbasids, Fatimids, or whatever other name the absent sai: 
dient rulers of Arabia went by, wielded no eword of the 
Dzii'l-Faqir type, invincible, coerving and constraining every 
one, The deseendants of ‘Ali, son-in-law to the Prophet and 
that famous blade’s famona owner, were nnong those who most 
strenuously objected to and resisted interference from outsiders 
in their country’s affairs, which they preferred to run at their 
own sweet will,» feature of the situation which gave higher zest 
to the Arabs’ intertribal animosity and resulted in thw birth af 
several quasi-independent, everlastingly quarreling principalities, 

In the Hija the principality of Mecen, risen from auch begin- 
nings, made no exception to the rule of endless warlare prompted 
by vendetta ond the exigencies of retaliation, which pleasantly 
occupied the first families of the land striving to. extend their 
infinonee with the extension of their ancestral estates, Between 








«The five titles on which the Ottoman Sultan's right to the Khulifate 
teste with mnfficient strength, nccording to the loarned epriinders of the 
law whe support his elains, to overrale the requirement implied in the 
seventh condition of ouparity, owmely that of linea, are (1) thu titie 
eonferred by the sword: (2) the tith onaferred by election; (3) the 
Hille conferred by homage or the promise of allegiance; (4) the guardian. 
ahi} of the Holy Plucoe; (5) th possession of the sacred relics, among 
Which are ¢spectally yenerated one ef the Prophet's teeth, a few haire of 
his heard, his mantle, and his standard, the ‘tn jeitic eyprees of the farden 
of rictary.' 
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raids on tribes and elans beyond the pale of close relationship, 
the mombers of the same family fought one another for » lion's 
share in the division of their plunder, especially when the death 
of their leader cansed disagreements over his succession engen- 
dering armed conflicts among his kith and kin in the course of its 
constant redistribution. Abi Muhammad Ja‘far of the Miisiwi, 
o branch of the Husanids, seized Mecea at a date between 951 
aml 865, As the first Grand Sharif, |. «., chief of the sharifs in 
the proper sense of the worl, he restored comparative order in 
the chaos horn of the destructive inroad of the sectarians who, 
following the dodtrine of Huamdin Qarmut, had violated the 
sanctuary and carmed off to their capital the Ka‘ bah's hallowed 
black stone, which they kept for ten years: The Grand Sharifate 
did not inaugurate unbroken tranquillity for a country the 
unending feuds of whose inhabitants meant meessant turbulence 
with the passing of authority from one hand to the other until 
the Hashimites contrived (o make themselves felt in the greater 
part of the Hijiz and kept it in some degree subservient to their 
will during the latter half of the twelfth century, Yet, their 
lordship, even over Mecen, neither acquiesced in mor disputed 
by the Abbasid Khalifs, did not remain uncontested by the 
robber-knights swarming round, least of all by the bellicose 
princelings who ruled in Medina. Consequently their Mocean 
domiin, incriasing or decreasing as luck of war decile], waxed 
and waned like the moon going through its phases. More often 
than not Tiif belonged to it on the East and Jeddah on the West 
side, the possession of the harbor adding to the townspeople’s 
facilities for fleecing the pilgrims, ‘Allah's guests,’ whose enter- 
tainment was, and still is, the voration of ‘Allah's neighbors.” 
At the opening of the thirteenth century an enterprising chief- 
tain, named Qatiida; made an end to the Hashimite dynasty. 
Also left practically alone by their overlords, he and his sue- 
cessors Of his family had no Jes: hard a struggle with enemies of 
their own kindred te retain their grip on the Grand Sharifate 
of Mecen, Nevertheless they succeeded in holding it without 
‘interruption for six hundred years; About the middle of that 


"At Modina the pilgrims become ‘guests of the Prophet,’ subject to 
the tender mercies of the vicarious hospitality diupensed by Ais ‘neighbors,’ 
the inhabitants of that town. 
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period of their tenure, in 1517, the Hijaz shared the fate of 
Syria and Egypt, becoming @ provinee of the Ottoman Empire, 
The Grand Sharif Muhammail Abi'l-Barakat paid homage to 
Sultan Salim [, sending him on a silver platter the keys of the 
Kabah. Submitting to the military autocracy of the house of 
Othman, which borrowed higher luster from o moribund theo- 
eratic despotiam molded on the orthodox Muhammadan last, the 

and Sharifs gradually divested themselves of the Shi‘itin 
tendenctes. whose now unserviceable political drift ha: made them 
live on terms of intimacy with the Zaidites of Southern Arabia, 
Starting, as Sunnites of the Shafi‘ ite denomination, a persecution 
of their former friends, their orthodoxy was, however, tainted 


with the laxity and abuses which human weakness had introduced 
into Islim, tarnishing its original precepts, 

In 1770. a somet, traversing the heavens in the manner pre- 
dicted by the poet al-Fasi, portended great events. The teach- 
‘ings of the Sheikh Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhaib (born in 
the Najd at sometime between 1691 and 1703) had begun to 
in¢ite a puritanie movement which was destined to stir Ishim 
profoundly, growing in strength with the adherence, in 1742, of 
the Amir Muhammad of the Banfi Sa‘ fid at Dariyah. Not less 
fanatival than the Qarmatians, the Wabhabites, those protestants 
of Islim, aa they have been called,” marched up to the Holy 
Cittes for their work of purification ut the center of corruption, 
Surrendered to them in 1803 and evacuated and beleaguered 
again, Mecca, like Medina, experienced bad days and the Grand 
Sharifate, then held by Ghalib, son of Masa‘id, received a blow 
that nearly smashed its power, Sultan Mahmiid Il, whose 
Turkish troops had been unable to reduce the insurgent reformers 
to obedience, charged Muhammad ‘Ali, his Egyption vassal, 
with the task of stemming the tide of their invasion. Muham- 
mad “AIT confided the command of the expeditionary force of 
ten. thousatd amen he despatched for that purpose in October 
1811, to his favorite son Tussin, a youth of sixteen, whose indif- 
forent generalship, though Medina waa recovered after imitial 
reverses, obliged him in 1813 to take the field himself. But it 
was only after Tussfin’s death that Ibrahim, another son of 











"As euthuslastic advarates of F a eee they eall thom. 
belves unitarians. 
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Muhammad ‘Ali, threw the Wahhibites definitely back, entering 
Dar'iyah, September 9, 1815, and conquering the Najd, where 
he left a division of his army under Ismi‘tl Pasha to keep them 
quiet, Their Amir “Abd Allih, great grandson of Muhammad, 
grandson of ‘Abd al-Aviz, who had led them in their first sue- 
cessful campaigns, and son of Sa‘iid who had ‘cleansed’ the Holy 
Places, was deported to Constantinople and beheaded. The 
Sultan's dependence on aid from Egypt did not annenes Turkish 
prestige in Arabia which, until 1840, was governed, in so far 
As m0 orderly government existed, rather by | his contumacious 
Vieeroy im Cairo than by his Sublime Porte. But the Qatiida 
family profited by this state of affairs, reigning once more 
supreme in Meeea and domineering, ag of old, a never clearly 
defined portion of the Hijaz and sometimes of the Yaman too, 
down to Hail. 

The Amir Turki of the Banfi Sa‘iid, son of the ill-starred * Abd 
Alli, effected about 1824 a reorganization of the Wahhibite 
community in the Southern Najd, choosing Riadh for his capital. 
Meanwhile, with the co-operation of Khilid Pasha, Isma‘il 
Pasha’s suceessor, o rival tribe was coming to the front in the 
Northern Najd. They were the Banfi Rashid who, driven into 
exile as the result of w feud with the Bani “Ali, had cleverly 
turned the tables on that Jeading clan of the Jabal Shammiir 
. with the aid of the Banfi Sa‘fid themselves, establishing their 
capital at Hail, The expedition to Riadh, undertaken in 1536 
by order of Muhammad ‘Ali, heightened the importance of the 
chiefs of the Banii Rashid. These, unsernpulous in their 
methods, while enjoying Egyptian and, after 1840, Turkish pro- 
techon, repaid with base ingratitude the assistance they had been 
fain to accept from the Bani Sa‘iid. But the Wahhdbite zealota 
Mid not lose heart, confident in the righteousness of their canse, 
giving tit for tat, Constant friction with their upstart betrayers 
was the result anti the latter, having settled once for all with 
the Bani ‘Ali in the North, resolved to break, too, the vexatious 
obstruction their forays and encroachments met in the South. 
So, In the beginning of the present century, under a Bin Rashid 
who arrogated the dignity of King of Arahin, they girded them- 
selves to a grand effort and smote the Bani Sa‘ Gd hip and thigh, 
storming Riadh, which they made their southern capital. 
Encouraged by the suceess of their arms, the Bani’ Rashid 
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marched also East to expand their Arabian kingdom still farther 
at the expense of the Shaikh Mubarak of Kuwait. 

This ambitious design wrought in the end their rnin, highly 
beneficlal as it proved to the Wahhibites for, though the Sheikh. 
Mubarat's men, reinforced by the Muntafiq Arabs of the lower 
Euphrates, after a victory which opened to them the gates of 
Hail, were ‘surprised on their way back and badly beaten, the 
sly old fox of Kuwait persunded the Amir of the Bani Sa‘ tid 
to conclude an allianee with him for the overthrow of the com- 
mon foe. Then there were many encounters full of the savagely 
daring feats of ancient Arabian warfare. Sometimes the Bani 
Rashid and sometimes the Bani Sa‘id had the best of it, the 
theater of their strife and principal bone of contention being 





‘the border district of Kasim with the important. towns of * Anaiza 


and Buraida, centers of the lucrative trade in camels, horses and 


Indian werchandie that enriched the inhabitants, the Salaib, 


gines the most remote times, At last the Wahhaibites regained not 
only Riadh, by means of « bold stratagem, but almost the whole 
of the Najd. In the decisive battle, which took place in 1904, 


‘near the caravan route between Kuwait and Mecca, the “King of 


Arahia’ of the Bani Rashid was slain, his body and that of his 
horse falling, pinned together by on arrow, and being trampled 
anderfoot by his followers in headlong flight before the onalanght 
of the Band Sa‘ fid ‘whose spears sought lodzment in the breasts 
of their enemies so that when they went in with the naked sword, 
they found the field already ¢leared and small resistance offered.’ 
This is in outline the history of the rehabilitation in their fast- 
nesses of the Wahhibites, whose present Amir of the Bani Sa‘id 
lives nt peace, for the time it will last, with the Banii Rashid, 
notwithstanding the latter’s Amir maintaining bis elaim, with 
the assent of the Porte on the divide et impera principle, to so 
mueh of the Northern Najd as goes by the name of Shanunir. 
Concerning the rigid tenets and austere habits of the Wahhah-. 
ites we have the word of a recent traveler in those parts’ that 
most of them have heen dropped or relaxed, Smoking, for 
instance, is privately indulged in, and during his stay at Riadh 
a6 @ guest of the Amir, seldom o night passed without one of the 
palace underlings visiting him to beg a little of the ‘shameful,’ 


"Captain G. Leachman of the Royal Siac Regiment in the Geayraphioal 
Journal of May, 114, 


a 
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ae they call tobacco, Attendance at the five daily prayers was 
however exforeed with the rod. 

Se much for Central Arabia, which ia no more the Pacisha’s 
or anybody else’a now than it ever was in its troublous past. 
Turning to the Yaman we see the same conditions of tribal ani- 


mosity and armed conflict prevailing, although the Turks have 
‘nominally been in control (hardly even that in Hadhramanut) 


since they occupied that territory in 1872, thanks rather to the 
wily policy of General Mukhtar Pasha and Colonel Ashraf Bey 
than to their military exploits: It is true that the Yamanites for- 
got for a while their rivalries to support the Amir Muhammad 
Yahya, son of the eminent lmim of Sana, Sayyid Hamid ad-Din, 
but the strain on their natural pugnacity was too great and seon 
their internal dissensions again handicapped them sadly in ther 
passive resistance to the Turks. Even when in 1904 this passive 
resistance began to flame up in an open revolt which taxed the 
gallantry and diseipline of the seventh Turkish army corps to its 
utmost, throuchont the vicissitudes of the Turco-Arabic collision 
in the Yaman from the memorabie siege and fall of Sand to the 
revovery of that stronghold by Ahmiad Faizi, August 3, 1905, 
liek of cohesion remained the worst obstacle that confronted the 
Arabs in their exertions to free themselves from the Turinsh 
yoke, ‘That yoke sat otherwise lightly enough, witness the poxst- 
bility of violent antagonism which culminated in bloody affrays 
between contending factions of the theoretically subject popula- 
tion, practically at liberty to found quasi-independent kingdoms 
m the Sultan ‘s domains for the pleasure of fighting over them to 
their heart's content. And as it was in Central Arabia and m 
the Yaman it was in ‘the Hipiz where the ‘Asir tribes rose in 
rebellion under the leadership of their principal Shaikh al-Idrist, 
where the Badawi, esteeming themselves the genuine lords of the 
soul, cared neither for foreign rulers nor for self-constituted 
kings of their own race and made a very profitable business out of 
their pretended right to levy a toll from merchants and pilgrims 
for the privilege of using the caravan tracks; attacked the Hijiz 
railway and broke it up whenever they thought fit, because they 
considered it an infringement on that right, utterly unmindful 
of the Turkish officials, obeying or defying the Grand Sharif 
aceording to the changing character of their relations with 
Mecca. 
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inws the daya of Sultan Salim L the Grand Sharifs or, as the 
official Turkish nomenclature styles them, Amirs of Mecca, lave 
been formally appointed by the Porte, In most cases their 
appointment was, however, really decided in a conclave of the 
ehief members of the Qatida family, whose nominee, duly con- 
firmed, knew how to uphold his virtual independence, and the 
Padisha iad to resign himself to a predicament which kept the 
Hijiz from being incorporated with the Ottoman Empire on the 
footing of an ordinary vilavat: very exalted personages, as thre 

sometimes severely barassed by insects 
sHabetiies saath dee Though, after the Egyptian ratereeas 
num as before, a Turkish governor was provided for the express 
purpose of keeping within hounds the Meccan insect of the ‘Alid 
genus and Qatada species, ite persistent activity oceasione 
good deal of distress, especially in his Khalifal capacity, to the 
Sick Man at the Golden Horn, a sufferer alroady from too many 
too officions physicians on European thrones. In 1540 the Grand 
Sharif Muhammad [im 'Aun® was restored to the Hijaz after a 
four years’ residence in Cairo as the unwilling guest of Muham- 
mad ‘Al, Intrigues of plotting kinsmen at home and in O 
stantinople compelled him in 185] to resign in favor of the 
intriguant-in-chief ‘Abd al-Muttalib, Yet in 1856 ho was om top 
nain to be muceeeded in 1655 by his chivalrous son “Abd Alliih, 
who with ‘Ali, another son, had heen in charge of the daily 
routine of the Sharifate during the ultimate term of their aged 
siro’s exercise of authority. Hossain, still another of his sons, 
sneceeded ‘Abd Allih in 1877, but three years later, in 1580, we 
find “Abd al-Muttalib installed once more. 

At Abd al-Muttalib’s final removal in 1852 (he died in 1886}, 
‘Aum ar-Rafiq, a fourth son of Muhammad Ibn ‘Ann, was 
appointed notwithstanding the opposition of his younger brother 
Abdilah, countenanced by the Turkish governor Othman Pasha. 
The discord between this strong. capable deputy guardian of the 











* During Muhammad Tho ‘Ann's first term of office the infinential 
Sharif of Meres In tomoch with the govercment, began to deeert the 
Bhafi‘ite for the Hanifite camp. By the end of the ninoteenth century 
ther were all Hanifites, which did not jowrent their soppurting the wishes 
ef the Shafi" ite propels tian in ritualistle mattera agalnat the oomsionnlhy 
cevesire seeiatinn weal of the Turks, Soe Soowck Hurgronje, Meike, 1 
whirh gives & comprohonsive history of the Grand Shurifate, 
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Holiest and the mew Grand Sharif coming to a head, the latter 
petitioned the Porte for the obnoxious Wali’s recall and moved 
to Medina. Commanded to change places with Jamil Pasha, 

governor of Aleppo, Othman Pasha left, and ‘Aun or-Hafiq 
returacd in December 1856 to his post. Jamil Pasha and Safwat 
Pasha and a few more officials of that stamp were no match for 
the energetic, wilfal Prince of Meeca whose imperious temper 
they had to curb. One after another failed ignominiously, witil 
the tactful,-adroit Ahmad Ratib effected a sort of compromise. 
‘Ann ar-Rafiq was gathored to his fathers in 1905, and his afore- 
mentioned brother Abijilah, nomimated as his successor, died 
shortly afterwards when ander way from Constantinople to the 
full realization of a life-long hope, ‘Aun ar-Rafiq’s nephew 
‘All, appointed in Abdilah's place, hastily departed from Mevcen, 
following the example set by his Turkish supervisor Ahmad 
Ratib, when the news of the revolution of 1908 reached him, and 
took refuge in Cairo, Thereupon Husain Ibn ‘Ali, another 
nephew of ‘Aun ar-Rafiq, stepped in without converning himself 
about the Porte’s approval. His assumption of the title of 
Grand Sharif of Meera already being a challenge to Turkish 
suxerninty, he went still farther by proclaiming on June 27, 
1916, his complete independence as King of the Hijaz, chasing 
away the Turkish garrisons first of his capital, of Medina, and 
Jediiah, then those of Taif and Yambu‘. This epoch-making 
event, combined with the reeent developments in the Near and 
Middle Eastern theater of the war, may have a far-reaching 
effect on the consequences of its final outcome. 





BRIEF NOTES 
A Word with reference to “Emperor’-Worship in Babylonia 


Professor Mercer has rendered a distinct service to his -col- 
leagues by massing in his article “Emperor’-Worship in Baby- 
lonta (JAOS 36. 360-350) many widely seattered bits of evi- 
denve on the subject. The writer regrets, however, that he is 
obliged to dissent from the main thesis of that article—a thesis 
which, stated in Professor Mercer's own words, is that ‘Baby- 
lonians were always conscious of the jnumanity of their rulers, 
and though the distanee between a god and a man was not 
‘great, yet they never seem to have mistaken the one for the 
other’ (p. 377). In other worda, he seeks to prove that there 
was no such thing os emperor-worship. 

‘Professor Mercer's treatment of the material which he cites 
does not impress the reader as altogether unbiased. At every 
‘step of the argument effort is made to minimize the force of 
the facts whieh are cited. The writer is inclined to think that 
6 fair-minded reader who knew nothing of the subject would be 
led to think that there must have been some real worship. of 
emperors or kings, when the determinative for rod is so often 
prefixed to their names. If. however, we were to grant that 
the evidence secumulated by Professor Mercor is not decisive, 
and that it is fairly capable of being Interpreted as he has inter- 
preted it, it must be noted that he has overlooked some very 
important evidence, and that the fsets thus overlooked are 
fatal to his theory: IT refer to the proper names contained in the 
Haverford Iabrary Collection of Cuneiform Tablets, Parts 1-1, 
Philadelphia, 1905-1914. Part [IT contains a list of nearly 
4,300) persons, while Huber’s list, the only one for the Ur-dynasty 
that Professor Mercer seems to have consulted, containa but 
about 5,10). 

In Part IT of this work, pl. 53, there is published a tablet 
(no, 10), which is dated in. “the year after the E-bd-3c-i% [read 
by some 2 -ki-fo-c#] of Dagan was built.” This was certainly 
during Duangi's lifetime. Thurea-Dangin thought in 1907 
that it was the 29th vear of his reign, while Myhrman in 1910 
thought it his fiftieth year, The exact year is for our present 
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purpose irrelevant; it is enough that it wes during the lifetime 
of the king, Tho tablet is a pay-roll, and the following men 
received stipenda: Li-4Dun-gi (Man of the god Dangi), *Pun- 
g-hegal (May the gol Dungi protect), “Dun-gr-ra-kalam-ma 
(For the god Dungi is the land), “Dun-yi-kalam-ma-he-li-be (The 
god Dungi—the land is his delight), “Dun-gi-d-urn (The god 
Dungi is the reward of the slave), “Den-gi-e-du-kalam-ma (The 
god Dungi is the counselor of the land), *Dwn-gi-ki-hardag 
(With the god Dungi is great favor), Ka-“Dun-gi-ib-ta-é (The 
word of the god Dungi goes forth), Ama“Dun-gt-e“lr-ru (The 
mother of the god Dungi is the goddess Urru), and “Dun-yr- 
é-nom-tt (The god Dungi is the food of life). Can any one 
read {hese proper names' borne by men in Dungi’s own life- 
time, and doubt that real ‘emperor’-worship existed in 
Babylonia! 

The tablet which contains these names does not stand alone, 
but I will take time to cite bat one other. HLC 52 (Part I, pl. 
12) contains (obv. 1. 9) the name T'ab-Din-gi-“Nannar (The 
god Dungi is the twin* of the god Nannar).. This tablet is dated 
in the year Urbillum was destroyed. which was, according to 
Thureau-Dangin, Dungi’s 43d year, but according to Myhrman, 
his 55th. The tablet was in any case written while Dungi was 
still living, and the name cited ia alone sufficient to overthrow 
Professor Mercer's whole thesis. 
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Takku 

In publishing a preliminary translation of a new account of 
the creation of man (in this Joursan, 37, $6—40), the writer 
warned readers (p. 26) not to regard the rendermg as final. 
The tablet is carelessly written and in parts has suffered from 
breaking. In working over the text again I have reached the 
econelusion that the divine name read Tikku should be read 
Takk, and that it ia identical with the name that Langdon read 





The writer called attention to these and many other tomes which throw 
light on Sumerian religious coneeptions in this Jovenan, 4, S112). 

28eq the writer's Origin and Development of Babylonian Writtay, No. 
144", 
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Tagtug in hia so-called Epic of Paradise, The new text accord-— 
ingly affords another welcome source of information concerning 
an enigmaties! character that has been the cause of earnest 
The volume in which the cuneiform text is to be published 
will, [ ‘hope, be in the hands of scholars before the end of the 
year, The readings of one or two other passages will be 
improved. The new readings will, however, only bring out more 
tlearly the character of the document as already set forth in the 
Gronce A. Barrow 
Bryn Mawr College 


The Words ‘law’ and ‘witness’ in the South Arabic 


The South Arabie MAD is to be interpreted from the Ethiopic 
feth and trinslated ‘law.’ This gives u satisfactory explana- 
tim of the opening phrase in Halévy’s text 874 (also in Hom- 
tel, Siidarabische Chrestomathie, p. 109), MND JC’ ‘he estab- 
lished a taw’ (where Hommel had ‘lie instituted a canal’), 
interpreting the verb as a loan from the Assyrian sakdnu, 
Then in Glaser 282 (Hommel, p. 115), lime 7 contains the 
word twice, once in the context, {MIMD [4 129. which may be 
translated “to ¢ngrave this law." This translation of MNO is 
corroborated by the suceeeding part of the inseription, 

There follows a date formula in the usual terms of an eponym. 
Then comes the word DDO followed by two personal names, 
‘WS-Ili du-GND and Y'WS-Tli du-RPZN. I assume that 
OYOO means ‘witness’ (simi‘), as in. the Ethiopic, and that 
the word introduces the attestation of two witnesses (in the 
singular, as in the Elephantine papyri). This explanation. is 
borne ont by what follows, in which now for the first time we 
can get a conkeentive reading for a good line of the inseription: 
MAM PSN TW wANa PP 'yoo Apinm anny bn 
[ODYOON. This is to be translated; ‘And assisted [in the 
Prenoh sense) and recorded and gave hearing the two witnesses 
of this law he-of-RPZN and he-of-GND in their witness books’ 
(hisuhufi asma*isumén, swhuf being the plural of the zood Arabic 
tahifat). This last phrase occurs also in Halévy, 199 (Hommel, 
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p. 102), and 41, tines f and 19; also in 244, ‘the witness is in 
the gods of Ma‘ un. 

The Womination of these terms throws light upon the legal 
processes of the South-Arabians. A law was published in stone 
and also attested by witnesses in their ‘books’ (of palm- 
leaves), One thinks involuntarily of the episode in Isaiah 
6. 1-2, which may have an imitation of public usage. 

P. 8. Since writing the above Inote FO) TRS. CIs 
314, 8, which Halévy (8. Sém. 4 (1896), p. 85 #.) correctly 
translates verbe et scripto, rejected by the editor Derenbourg. 
The passage has to do with written orders, which are dated, from 
the kings concerning the presentation of certain votive offerings. 
In line 9 I would interpret "7S? gerundively, scribendo, 


| , James A. Monroomery 
University of Pennsylranin 


[ as an Old Plurel Ending of the Hebrew Noun 


The 4, & as a plural ending is recognized in Hebrew in the 
verb only. But the Arshic, the Assyrian of the First Dynasty 
tee, as well as the Old Egyptian (ef. Erman, 4g. Gr, § 189) use 
it also a4 4 plural ending m the noun. 

But traces of the old @ im stat, constr. are still found in some 
passages of the Bible. It is in the first place found in the Ketib, 
which very often preserves older forms, hut sometimes the old 
plural ending is preserved even without being modified by the 
Qere. Its trae character as a plural ending can then be recog- 
nized either by the context of the passage in question, or by 
the testimony of the oll versions, 

The following are the passages in which the @ 25 a plural 
eniling has been preserved in the Ketib only: Joa. 6. 9: 
MDW Wp. Qere: ‘Yom: Is. 47. 13: OY YD. Qere: 
MUST: Ps, 119.79; PTY II PNT. Qere: YP: 1 Chr. 2.55: 
yay’ ae", Qere: "30". 

The plural ending @ is employed not only in the nominative, 
but also in the genitive and the accusative. Just as the plural 





‘Here perhaps belongs also 1 Chir. 6. Tl: UP TK 12 Qere: ‘]2. 
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ending iim, (8), originally uaed for the genitive and accusative, 
hes supplanted the original nominative ending dim, (2), %o- aleo 
the @ is found aa plural ending in the genitive: 2 Kings 17, 14: 
PTT FD WII 9D VD. Qere: NDI; and in the accusative: Hos. 
8.12: SANNA TMK. Gere: DV. Tt ocours also in the 
part. pass. 2 Sam. 5, 9: “THT G75) Wie. Qere: NII: and i 
the dual, Eze, 1,8: O38 11. Qere: “7. 

There are also passages in which, as already mentioned, the 
plural ending # in the constract state is not indicated as such 
owing to its being changed in the Qere to the regular plural 
constr. ending # In such ¢nses we have to look for other evi. 
dence to prove its plural eharacter:— 

Gen. 32.32: ONWO=SNND. ibid. 31 from the plural DD 
(1 Chr. 8.25: SND. Qere: IND). Lev, 6.3: 79 14D. Ong. 
and Jon. render it aa “TD: PIT Ped. Perhaps also in 2 
Sam. 20.8: Wa? TD WN SN, p=" Jer. 31 
a4: VS WON OMSN-. Aq. Sym. Jon. and Vulg. render 
WO) #4 & participle — YON. Ps. 107.4: WII wWN. The 
parallels of verse 10, 7" '3e" and 23, OFF M7. make it 
probable that IPP) is also a participle ='PM (which reading 
has already been proposed; ef. Kittel ad. loe.),* 

A plural ending @ was already recognized by 8S. D. Linzzatto 


*Targ. Jonathan, od. Lagarde, anil the Byrine version read: 7 4°32) 93. 
The endings of the casns have frequently been disregarded, ef, « g. 
Tuth, ‘Sinaitischs Inschriften,’ ZOMG 3 [ LHD), p. 198: ' Riiehwlehtlech 
des Piorale liest der Status constr, “23 (Heer 133 ff.) = i nur sovial 
erkennen, (ines man ak OU. td dem chany mich nleht unterechied, ' 

"The Samaritan reads: 5.—To Onyelos ef. Nachmaniiles ad. loc. wha 
racer i Ong. considered 72 as a collective: but then we would expect 
Tm 


‘Bo perhaps we have to explain the rendering of the LXX of ox3 se 
Ere. 31. 17, ag "20". mnil of Fs, 76. 7: 2 9 OF as O15 "225 13792 (so 
alvo the Syriac version) in which exee wo shall have only the brenapeoai- 
fiow of the ) and 1239="235; and the rendering of the Syrine version of 
Ps OT. 10: SS ME ne “MIE (ae also a few Mas.). 
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in the mach discussed *3Y77 PD 77D. der, 15. 10. In # letter 
dated December 9, 1836, he writes: 
TOD. MN OPIN. §NFIPO NII YP ATU. 31790 775" 
yOS Ne Tw! INT fa NNT oe TDI 
‘an pens 
In the Aramaic parts of the Talmud i as plural ending of 
the participle occurs. very often, cf. Margolis, Lehrb. d. Aram. 
Spr. d. Talmuds, p. 40 ff Margolis, it 1s true, considers It as 
a later form developed by analogy of the perf., but may we not 
assume that it represents the old plural ending @? 
M. Seine, 





Baltimore, Ma. 
Burkhan 


With reference to my note on the word Burkhan (in the 
Jovexan, 36. 390—395) I now note that KR. Gauthiot (Mélanges 
Sylvain Lev, Paris, 1911, p. 112) had already opposed the theory 
of Baron A. yon Staél-Tolstein of Petrograd. Gauthiot regarded 
that etymology us ‘very doulitful,’ and remarked (in the sume 
Manner as [ did) that componnds of this kind do not exist in 
Turkish, Moreover, he justly emphasized that the historical facts 
run eounter to such a conception of the term, and that the history 
of the expansion of Buddhiam in the Iranian regions toward the 
northwest of India and the fluctuations of Chinese influence in 
Central Asia render that theory rather improbable, While 
regretting that I overlooked Gauthiot’s comment, I am giad to 
find myself in full aceord with the opinion of that eminent 
philologist, whose premature death we have every reason to 
deplore. 

In regard to the Manchu term Fréidi, Professor P. Schmidt, 
now president of the Oriental Institute of Viadivostok, has been 
food enough to write me that he regards -1-/1 as a suffix added to 


Sg NUM. p. 361, Bo nlso Steinberg in his Hebrow Grammar "Jy 
Vay fw); p. 142, but. in his lexicon OT WRN "OPW ho suggesta to read O52 
sp hp (ilaer roads OF} 72) but we would rather expect the imperfect inatend 
of thn perfect, of, also Kittel ad loc-—Tho ose of the participle with the 
plural eniting & when combined wlth o suffix occurs also ln the OVE for 
Shebu! oth; OFS ws) parses owssan. 
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the stem Put, pointing to such analogous formations as guc-i-hi, 
gind-i-hi, sel-o-hi, tarb-a-hi, tarb--hi. This explanation is quite 
satiafactory. 


iol! Moseum of Natural History, Chicago. 


PERSONALIA 


Professor Jons Wossame Wurre, of Harvard University, 
diel May 9, 1917, Te was professor of Greek at Harvard from 
1884 to 1909, and was one of the founders of the American 
School at Athens, He beeame & member of the American 
Oriental Society in 1877. 

Morros Wraiitam Easros, Ph.D., Emeritus Professor of Eng- 
lish and Comparative Philology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vanin, died Aug. 21, 1917. He was born in 1841 in Hartford, 
Conm, and eompleted the course in mediciné at Columbia in 
1865, bit returned to philology, taking hix degree in Sanskrit at 
Yale, 

‘He was called to the elassica) chair at the University’ of 
Tennessee in 1874, and came to the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1580. His subjecta ranged from Sanakrit to English, in all 
of which ho was a profound ‘student and a most distinguished 
teacher. He directed the presentation of the frat Greek eomedy 
to he given in this country, the Achurnians, presented in 1886 
by students of the University of Pennsylvania. 


The days of Tukulti-Ninib were past and 


TIGLATH-PILESER I AND HIS WARS 


A, T. Oumerean 
Untvruarr or Lito 


Early Assyrian history is by no means attractive to the student 
who most enjoys historical problems. The annalistie form of 
inseription has not yet developed and the narrative tends to thin 
out into bare lists of rulers or records of building operations, 
broken here and there by a few high-sounding titles which speak 
of not far distant conquests or of equal struggtes with the former 
suzeram Babylon, Careful study may give a certain amount of 
life to the picture, but, when all has been said, true history 
begins only with the first Tiglath-Pileser. For the first time 
we have true annals, and from these annals we can construct s 
picture with the details necessary to make the account live? 

At his accession, Tiglath-Pileser found a small enough country. 
vrio had since sean 
serious losses on all sides. Least dangerous were those on the 
south for Babylon too had suffered deeay, though still strong 
enough for an occasional raid. The boundary was back again 
at the Lower Zab and all the debatable ground was in Babylonian 
hands, ©n the west, Assyrian contrel ended with the steppe 
seross which Arabs from south of the Euphrates roamed at will. 
To the north, the Frontier was dangerously near, the first line of 
the foothills, and to the east it is not clear that-all the Assyrian 
triangle had yet come into his hands, Raids there might be into 
the mountains to north and to east, but of conquests there waa 
8s vet none to boast. 

The half century of decline had given opportunity for various 
Asianie peoples to work their way into the regions whieh had 








‘oneée owed at least nominal allegiance to the Assyrinn monarehs. 


* The prevent paper haa two main purpoees: to interpret the wars in the 
light of the broader considerations of « politics! mature and to study the 
topography. The former is the natural development of the proliminary 
soures study already poblished in the author's dayrian Hiatoriography, 
The latter incorporates hrvestigntions made in connection with the Cornell 
Expadition which in 1008 visited many of the sites here discunsed, 
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Amotig these were the Mushki, fated to give their name to the 
grest eastern ‘Asta Minor city of Mazaka, long after they them- 
selves a4 the Moschoi of the classicul authors had been forced. 
inte the sae BF far to the north2 They hod ‘come down," 
probably from the vicinity of the modern Harput, whence 
‘another branch seeins to have proceeded up the valley of the 
‘Tokhma Su to settle Mazaka, and had occupied the lands of 
Aizi ond Purukussi, the level and fertile triangle stretching 
down from near the source of the West Tigris to the great bend 
at Amedi. Tt was bad enough to lose this rich agricaltural 

plain, not to speak of the copper mines in the hills just to the 
north, but when to the los of this region which ‘paid the tribute 
and tax of the god Ashur’ was added that of Qummuh, the even. 
more fertile country between the Tigris and Mt. Kashiari, it 
was clearly time to act. 

At the very ‘beginning of the reign,’ Tiglath-Pileser ‘collected 
his chariots and bis foot soldiers’ and marched forth from his 
capital of Ashur, Straight across the steppe he went to Mount 
Kashiari, the first-range of hilla which stretched from east to west 
along the northern rim of the plain Through. this he hastened, 
in wpite of the diffieulty of the country, and engaged with their 
five kings and their twenty thousand troops in Qummuh. *The 
bodies of their warriors like the Storm God I hurled down. 
Their blood in the rayines and on the heights of the mountains 
I made to fow down, Their heads I cut off, by the side of their 
cities like grain heaps I piled up. Their spoil, their property, 
their possessions {0 am unnumbered quantity I brought out,’ 





“A trace of thie mater branch of the Moechoi js fouomd in the Biblical 
inble of nations, Gen, 10, 23, where the (ireck Mosoch und the Michek af 
the parallel 1 Coron. 1, 17 show that here too we must read Meshak for 
the unique Mash of the traditional text, The context proves that itis in 
Mesopetaumin, that ia, uot far from the location postulated by the Annals of 
Tiginth- Piluser. 

'Teached by paming through Kashiarl, the modern Tar ‘Abdin, and then 
ermsaing the Tigris, Qummok must be the level country south of the east- 
weet course of the western Tigrie between Diarbekr and Hinesiin Kéf; af. 
Rustinemn, Monarchies, 2. O4,0. 8. Tt-ebould not be confused with the later 
Commagene to which it gave ite nome 

‘Muspero, Hist, Class, 2. 642, 9. 3, hus seen that the route must have been 
te Sinjair and around the western end of the range 


= 
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While Tiglath-Pileaer thus marched throngh the Qum 

region, plundering | an! burning, the wretehed inhabitants fled 
across the Tigris to the fortress of Shereshe. But the Assyrians 
porsued them ‘through the diffieult mountains and the blocked 
paths," hewing a way for the passage of the troops with bronze 
axes, crossed the Tigris, and took the stronghold.’ Then, atill on 
the north of the river, he was forved to fight with the hordes of 
the Qurhi who had advanced to the aid of the people of Qummuh. 
These too were defeated and the river Name earried their dead 
bodies te the Tigris. The chief of the Qurhi, who bears the 
very ‘Hittite’ name of Kili-Teshub, the son of Kalj-Teshub, who 
was also known as Irrupi,? was captured in the battle, and with 
him his wives, his sons, and his retainers, a family group such as 
we still find today among the Kurds of this very region, Per- 
haps os much interest attaches to the booty, 150 bronze vessels 
for unguents, five copper jugs, gods of gold and silver—further 
proof, if proof were needed, that we are not far from the mines: 
The fort Urratinash, situated in Mount Panari, was in the hands 
of another chieftain with the equally Asianic name of Shadi 
Teahub, the son of Hattuhi. When Tiglath-Pileser crossed again 
to the sooth side of the Tigris, Shadi Teshub came into the 
Assyrian camp and without further hesitation embraced the feat 





"Bachan, 24 12. 51, hlewtlfies Shereshe with the Sareisa of Strabo 146.. 1. 
4, which may be the Shurishidauh of the Menuash inscription, Sayee so, 32, 
os woll as the Hittite city of Sayee, PABA 21. 196, but tho contest in 
Rtrabo speaks for a ity more to the north. Raye soe in it also the 
Sarin of the Hittite treaty. It has nothing to do with the Sirishal of 
Shalmanesor ITT, Mon. 1. 18, which is in Kirruri ood so east of tho East 


“The cartier identification of Name with Nimme must be given wp, as the 
Tigris Tunnel Ineoription, Lehmann, 5b, Berl, Abad. 1900, p. 625, gives 

"CH, Jensen, 20MG 45, 476.—In the Bchoil fragment, RT 22. 157, 
‘Hatte completely . . « tribute, tax, ond . . . . STeshul king of 
Fiat [ te)" comes lenmadiatoly after mention of Arvad aud before on expe 
dition aguinst the Ahlame or Aramaean nomads. Streck, 74 15. 186, nm. 3, 
restores the name os Kali Teshub and Winckler, O17 4, 296, would then 
he justified in taking it os proved that Quanmmb and Hatte are equirnlant. 
Unfortunately, the contezis of the two passages are wntirely different and 
the poasge iu the Scheil fragment follows on event which cannot refer 
to any of the first six yooru Therefore the theory fails. 


of the conqueror. m 
taken as hostages and we hear again of the bronze unguent 
holders, of the copper jugs, and of the great copper sacrificial 
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howls. some of which were considered valunble enongh to be 


presented to the Assyrian deities,” 
‘The aneession of Tiglath-Pileser must have taken place early in 


‘the year, for he was éensbled to varry on a second campaign im © 





this ‘beginning of the reign’ against the land of Tshdish, which 
in this century was located in the rough couutry forming the 
eastern part of Mount Kashiari.2 With his foot-soldiers and 
thirty chariots—no commentary is needed to show how small 
this terrible army really was—he marched through mighity moun- 
tains and rough country until be reached Mount Aruma,'® “1 
abandoned my chariots, the head of my warriors I oe like a 
aheplerd I was bold, on the peaks of the ligh mountat i 

phantly T advanced, ‘The land of Tshdish like the datinge ruins 





1 overthrew," 


‘The second year, or rather, to use the Assyrian method of 
reckoning, the first of the reign, saw Tiglath-Pileser again on 
the northwest frontier, Qoammuh had been sufficiently tamed 
the preceding year to allow an advance into the lands of Alzi 
ani 13 ae eae were now formally added to the Se bam 





——_ 


"For thi earlier events, wo hove two pearly parallel accounts, Ann, 
1. 7-98 and 1. &0-2..16. Paneritins, Kricgfiihrung, Sl, works tut a Dre- 
bund of tries which must be met by Uiree Assyrian iivisions, but what 
dhe takes aa aigns of separate ormies are in reality indicationa of incom- 

joining of kources, still further confused by the hazy idea the scribe 
hid of the whole operution and by the desire to pad it oot os moch om 
possitilo for the greater glory of the king. The country does not permit, 
mich lee demand, exch « achome of sepmrnte armies an Paneritius, fol- 
lowing Billerbetk, has devised. Pancritina, $4, is right in making the crous- 
ing south of Amodi. Tt may well have been at Battal Tepo near the bend 
where we found a deep ford. 

“Teully cond Mil<tlsh, bat for Ishdish and Wishdish of, Olmutond, 
Sargom, 105, 1. 12. ‘Tho location there given, naturally, is correct only for 
the days of Bargon, when, as in 2 many other cases, the numes had 
wandered far. 

= Not to be comected with the Urume or Arime, the Aramacans, with the 
Kirky mountain Arun of Aahor-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 00, which waa north of 
the Tigris, or with the clussical Urina, as Schrader, at. #4 14. 168, 

Ann. 2. Go ff. 
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domain, Then ¢ame the winning back of Shubarti, which had 
been occupied by another group of Asianic peoples, the Kaski, 
the Urumi, and the men of the land of the Hatte, in the Inat af 
whom we are probably to see-a remnant of the men from the 
great Hittite empire, driven out'of Asia Minor by the pressure 
of fresh hordes of Indo-Europeans, Shubarti was won back 
with a booty of 120 chariots and of ‘yoked teams,’ another trace, 
no doubt, of Hittite influence, since we know what part the 
chariot played in their warfare, To end the campaign, Qummuh 
was ones more ravaged and then added to the borders of 
Assyria.” 

he third year, the war was carried on somewhat more to the 
east but still among the Qurhi, The first attack was on Haria, 
the army passing between Mount Idni and Mount Ais. When 
the mountaina were reached, ‘sharp os the point of a dagger,’ 
the chariots were again left behind and the march continued on 
foot. A battle with the Qurhi took place on Mount Aza and then 
the king could attack the cities on the mountain-tops and those 
of Haria at the foot of the mountains. The campaign was o 
mere raid, for we have no decisive results mentioned and we may 
be sure that none were secured. 

The other campaigns of the year are equally unimportant. 
First was one against the mountain Jand of Adaush on the north- 





* Ann. 2. 89 (f.—The Enaki occur again in 735, Tiglath-Pileser I'V, Ann. 
153, where Dad-iln of the city Kasku pays tribute. Hoe is mentioned betwem 
the rulers of Moliddn, tho clasciral Melitene, and Tabal. There enn there- 
fore be no Moubt a» to the correctness of the |dentification of Kasku with 
the elasiicnl Cieciens oni the modern Kishen. Hameay, Cities amd 
Bishoprice, 3. xiv, n., had already identified this last with the Egyptian 
Keahkesh. A still earlier appesrauce is found in the Aleppo tablet of the 
Hammurapl period, Sayre, PSEA 29, 91 I. 

Ann. d, 35 {—Huaria le on the eastern border of Qurbi as ia shown by 
identity of Mt. Tdni with the Mt, Matni of Astur-nasir-apal, Ann. 

% 113, where the ahad-mat ceema to have lost one of its signs by dittog: 
raphy; of Ala with Tain of Ann. 2.116; os well as by the survival of Asa 
in Teer Oe north of the Ashyt Dach. Perhaps it is the Avont of Piin. 
6.118, The other mountains are Shulra, Sheen, Shelgu, Arzanibin, Urow, 
Aniktu. We may compare the Arramon River, on which is the town Bibaa, 
Theophyl 1.15.15; £1.59 %., 6.4; and for Anikto the Anice of the 
Hayonna Geographor. 
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eastern boundary.“ Then came the subjugation of the lands 
of Saraueli and Arnmaush, locate near Mount Arums, Another 
of these brief mentions is of the contnest of the lands of Tsun and 
Daria, perhaps-to the east of the last”" Tf any are to be attrib- 
uted to our monarch himself, if should be the one mto Median 
territory. ‘The Lower Zab was crossed well up in the mountains, 
the lands of Muratiash and Saradaush which lay within the 
mountains of Asaniu anid Atoms were rivaged, the cal of 
Morattash was taken at sunrise in the third part of o day, and 
the hooty included sixty bronze unguent vessels and thirty talents 
of the same metal." Finally, we have a ¢ampaign against the 
land .of Sugi, a part of Kirhw, which we may oleo admit with 
some probability to have been a personal expedition of the 
monarch, Six thousand troops from here and from Hime, Luhi, 
Arirgi; Alamun; Tummni, and ‘all the wide extending Qurhi,’ 
were defeated in a battle where only foot-soldiera could be 
Wrought into action. Sngi waa plundered and twenty-five of its 
gods carried off to crace the temple of Belit and the other goils 
af Ashur,"* 

In the king's own words, thé objective of the next campaign 
is thus deseribed: ‘To the lands of the distant kings who were oan 
the shore of the Upper Sea, who had never known subjection, 


“ Billerbovk, Suleimania, 15, places Adaush in the mountains eouth of 
Ehol, comparing Ashor-nasir-opal, Ann. 1. 55, where tribute of Adaush is 
revelved in Kirrurl, Streck, Z4 14, 162, thinks the geogrnphies) order 
deemed tite air Waris, bet we have here uc ecgrechlaal order of all, 

“Woe may compare the Surra of Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann, 1, 46, and the 
Dirria of 3, 160, ) | 

“Sornilaush has been well identified by Maspero, op. elt. 2. G18, n. 3, 
with Burtash, o side valley of the Lower Zab. 

f Ann. 4. 7 &—Sugi to the Sage of Kirhi in Tabl. 4 and the Bakka of 
Tigiath-Pilesor TV, Hime seems to be the Himun of the Nairi list, Ann. 
4.77; Tabi, 1. Luhi is the Hals-Lohe of Ashur-nnsir-apal, Ann. 1, 103, 
ncetrding to Hitreck, Z.4 13, 89, As Halsi Luba is the key position for this 
sention of the country, the other sites are locate approximately. Alamun 
must be compared with Mt. Elnmuni, Ann. 6, 65, in Muari, and tho land 
Whuunia, Ashur-nasir-apal, Ann. 1. 55, ef. aleo the Mt. Elama on the rom! 
te Nairi, Ann. 4, 53, and ‘the Upper Zab whieh the men of Nairi and Kirhi 
eal! Mlamunia,’ Sargon, Tabl. 323. Only a situation east of the Tigris 
between Sert and Jezire will satisfy al] three pasenges. Tumni is ren 
instead of the umal Mimai to identify it with Tommie, generally real as 
Nieune, ef. above. 
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Ashur my lord sent me and T went. By difficult roads and steep 
passes which no former king had known in their recesses, by 
blocked roads and paths which were not open, I traversed sixteen 


mighty mountains, in good country in my chariots, m difeult 
with axes of bronze I opened away. Plane trees, the wood of the 


mountains, [ ent down and I made pontoons for the advance of 
iny troops.’ The line of march was up the East Tigris to the 
south shore of Lake Van™ and then west through the fertile 
plain to the north of the mountain rim. Crossing the East 
Euphrates; Tiglath-Pileser fell upon a confederacy of twenty- 
three princes, whose territory extended from Tumme to Daiaeni. 
Pursuit was continued to Lake Van, the country was ravaged, 
and tattle, for which the country has always been famous, were 
carried off." The eaptured chiefs were returned at once to their 
jands, all but Seni of Deiaeni, apparently the leader, who was 


$$ 


* Unless, cémparing the location of Tomme in Askur-nasir-apal, Am. 
1, 46, we aeenme that he went dur east into the mountains and to Var. 

"Ani, 4. 49 ff—Actual count of the name lista gives twenty-three 
princes, In 4. 96, thie is Increased to the round number sixty and seholars 
have si urual sccepted tho higher suimber, For example, Paneritina, 
Kriey/ihkrung, 08, thinks the thirty-seven princeleta not accounted for in 
the list of twonty-three wero defonted in detail later an. The sixty shoukl 
be nccounted for on the ground of the higher, not the military criticiam 
An intetmediate stage ia the development is shown in Tablet 2, where we 
hove thirty, half of the unit round number. The list in 4. 71 ff Is an 
foliws: Tumme, Tunulbe, Tuali, Qindari, Uzula, Uneaminl, Aadinbe, 
Piinginni, Aturgini, Kulibarzini, Shinibirai, Himua, Paiteri, (iran, 
Shururun, Absent, Adaoni, Kirini, Albais, Ugina, Narahia, Abarslirn i, 
Dainent. Tt sens te follow geographien! order, as the briefer documents 
all say ‘the broad lands of Nairi from Tumme to Duineni." The Meinegerd 
indéviption anys the expedition was maiie to Tmiaeni, which wool! indinate 
it wae set up in the country last reached, Dniorni also cecurs in Fhul. 
maneser 111, Mon. 2. 46, and as Dale, without the eading, im Sennacherib, 
Prism, 4.4, which show it near Mannol As Disush, it is frequently men: 
tibned in the Haliian Inscriptions, which show it north of Lake Van md 
wot far fram Melargerd. Tomme waa reached by Ashor-onsir-apal before 
Kirruri, Ann, 1. 46. With Paiteri, Sayee, RF 1. 106, compares the land of 
Futeriash of the Haldian records, in the Palu région, and Kullhartine with 
the Haliian barring, ‘chapel.’ Shorw-ri-a imay be read Shu-shup-+ri-a, 
und looks like a sori of dittographic error for Shupria, Abaeni may he 
the Abai of H. 509, a letter of Sargon’s time, with references to Shopria, 
Kulimmeri, Bulum (Pala), ef. Toffter AJSE 23, 223, and the Abuninh 
of Sayce no. 27. 12; Hommel, Geach. 528. Adsenj seems a form of Adansh. 


= oe _ 
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taken to Ashur, shown tho Assyrian might, and sent home a 
more or less feryent worshiper of the Assyrian gods, Hostages 
were ilemanded of al! and a regular tribute of horses and cattle 
was fixed. At tho farthest poimt of advance, ot Melazgord 
north of Lake Van, Tiglath-Pileser caused to be carved on the 
rocky an inscription which has survived to our own day.* That 
such an expedition could he so suceessfully carried out was:a 
moat Wopressive proof of the Assyrian strength, a proof not to be 
again privet until the last monarch of the name of Tiglsth-Pileser 
should ascend the throne three and a half centuries later and 
then perhaps in direct imitation of his older namesake To the 
sime period must be attributed the expedition which was made 
against Milidia, located in Hani-Galbnt, The city itself was not 
taken, for its roler came out to embrace the conqueror’s feet and 
Tigiath-Pileser was satisfied with a yearly tribute of one homer 
of a mineral which seems to have been magnesite. 

So long continued an expedition must have caused a great strain 
on the Assyrian resources and we are not surprised to find that 
the fifth year has littl af war to report.. The booty brought 
hack home was utilized in completing the new temple of Anu 
and Adad which was dedieated in June of this year." Not until 
winter was a new campaign undertaken and then it wus against 
the Ahlame, the Aramaeans in the steppe south of Harran, who 





Kirim may be the Koremi north-cast of Dohuk, Layard, Ninireh, 1, 192, 
am) connects! with the Armenian province of Karin. The mountains on 
the way to Nalri are Elama, Amaidana, Elhiah, Shorabali, Tarhona, Tarka- 
hull, Kisrn, Tarhanabe, Eluln, Hashtare, Shahishara, Ubera, Milindruni, 
Shulianzi, Nubonoshe, Sheahe 

“Lohmann, Perk. Berl. Anthr. Ges, 1503, p. 574; Sb. Berl, Akad. 1000, 
p. ee, 

* Broken ObL 2 gives campaigns for this year which cannot be connected 
with any given In the Annals The ‘four thousod’ of 1. 2 cannot he 
connected with the same nomber of the Kaski, ne in Budge-King, Annala, 
1,232) n., for that belongs t6 an enslier. expedition. Perhaps the compnign 
in July sgalnet Mush[ki]-ie the same as onre agninst Milidia. 

"Cf Bertholet, Comptes Rendus, 1897, 472. Whether we identify Milidia 
with Moliteno-Malatin depends on whriher we bellove Hani-Galbat extended 

“Epenymy of Aahor . , , . , Obl, 2. 25 ff. 
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were clearly the igvressora.®* From Suhi, which seema to have 
outs ‘on tha Babar stwer. and the lard of Hark’: he yeided in cee 
day, or so he says, to Carchemish in Hatte-land, The fugitives 
fled across the Euphrates, and Tigiath-Pileser pursued them on 
the ssme sort of rafts laid upon inflated skins that are used: by 
the natives today. Six of their cities at the foot of Mount 
Beskri were taken ond plundered, but, after all, this was a mere 
raid and had no effect in stopping the constant infiltration. 
Soon the Aramnaean question was to become the most serious the 
Assyrian government had to face," 

To the same time and place, we must aseribe the well-known 
hunting exploits of our monarch. In the region of Harran and 
of the Hahur, he slaughtered ten mighty male elephants and took 
alive four, When we compare this with the one hundred and 
twenty that ‘Thutmose hunted in this same section,™ we may 
argue that the number of elephants had decreased in tho inter- 








“Tiel, £4 4, 01, ef. Schiffer, Aramder, 122, would correct the ethnic 
of the ‘false prophet’ Shemaish of Jer, 20, 24, 1, from Nehelemite 
to Ahlemite. The change from Nun to Aleph is not difficult and the Cirsek 
Ailameites or Elamites might seem confirmation, But the Enlamite of the 
original *Septengint" of the Jeroboam story shows that we have hore an 
En-Halom, a ‘well of orneular dreama,’ with which was connected a fatnily 
of seers, Including the Shemalahe who opposed Solomon and Jeremiah 
certainly, the one who opposed Nehemiah probably, anid to the sams 
Lovitical family poom also to linve belonged high officials who escorted the 
ork with David, assisted Jehorhapkat with his legal reforms, and took port 
in ‘the revivals under Hezekiah and Josiah, 

Ann. 5, 44 f.; Obl, 2 19 &—The loration of the Suohi is fived at the 
lower Khaber br Ashnr-nasir-apal, Ann, 2. 100 ff.; 3.17. ‘The identifles- 
tion with the Shuhji of Job 2 Tl is doo to G. Rawlinson, Smith's Bible 
Diotionary, «, v., ef. Monarchies 2. 66, n. 12. Curtis, Chronicles, 73, does 
aot see how a ‘district on the Euphrates near Haran’ can be connected 
with the clearly Central Arabian Shuah of Gen, £5, 2; 1 Chron, 1, 32. 
But we have on exnet parallel in the moder Shammar anid ‘Andee who 
actually occupy this region today, thoagh Jebel Shammar and the city of 
Aneze gre in Central Arahin. The Sohewo of the Peutinger Tablo is 
probatiy an error for Sopbene and cannot be connected with Subi, Harki 
may be an érror for Harran. For Ablame, ef, Schiffer, Aroméer, 15 W., 
and far Baht, Olimtend, ASE. 83. 919, 

metemheb Biography, Breasted, Records, £2. 223; W. M. Miller, 
Poca Researches 1, pl. 36, 
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val—or that the earlier seribe was the less trathfal, Killed, 
too, wert four wild bulls in the desert of Mitani-land and in the 
eity of Arazigi, and it is no more remarkable to find these now 
extinct monstérs than it is to observe Tiglath-Pileser casually 
renarking that he killed them with a spear of fron, for that 
metal was just coming into general use. After this, it is an antl- 
‘olimax to tell of the one hundred and twenty lions killed on fot 
or the eight hundred from the chariot,” 

The last campaigns given ws by the annals date from the sixth 
year, Once more it was necessary to march against the north- 
west frontier and here we meet a new enemy, the mon of the land 
of Musri, who occupied the land about the east braneh of the 
Tigria™ The king advanced between the mountains of Elamuni, 


= Ann, 6. 61 7.; ObL 4. &—Aratigi, ‘which is opposite Hatto-lanal,’ 
' da to be identified with tho Eragiay of Ptol, 6, 4, 10, in the eparehy of 
Euphratessia; corrupt in Hierocles, 713; with the Eracizn of the Poutinger 
Table and the Eraisa of tho Ravenna Geographer; Oragizon, a bishaprie 
cnider tergiopolis, in the Notitia, Gelser, Dys Zté, 1. 240; cf. Miller, 
Avion, 234, 291; Bachan, Keise, 244, 1.1; Benzinger in Pauly-Wissown, 
av. Nilidleke Hs Wineklar, Forach. 1. a7, doubt this iientifention gail 
place it near Bamosata, bat without reason. Aa regarda this Allama com- 
pags, Panctitius, Kricgfiihrung, 64, writes, ‘Eine solche radikale Piin- 
derung war nur miiglich wenn das ganz Geblet eystematinch von viner 
grossen Zak) vou Stlefkolonnen abgeeneht wurde'—a trae reduetio ad 
‘@brurdem of the wholo cohimn iden. 

“The first reference to Musri, Adad-nirari, ETA 4, merely shown it 
corthwent of Assyria, ax it is mentioned after Shubar, Shalmaneser I 
thentions it after Wroadri (or Urartu) and Arinu and before Hani, ‘Taidi; 
Carchomish, Quti, ani) Kutmuhi or Qummuh, ATA 3, This would indicate 
if# location in the region just west of the East Tigris, not far from Jesire, 
and the references by Tiginth-Piloser roughly agree. The Musri which 
Wincklér, Kampfer, 31, world find in Aded-nirari T, 1. 22, is merely the 
well-known phrase murtpich meri w Ruduet, ‘whe enlarged boundary anid 
frontier,’ ani the Musri of the Black Obollak of Shalmandier ITT te cer. 
tainly Egypt, ef W. M. Miller, 274 1893, p. 200 # Whether our Musri 
Ws the suren as the ane of Sargon, Ann. 415, where Dor-Sharrukin is «aii 

to be ‘at the foot af Mt. Mosri, a mountain aboww Niniveh,’ may be loft 
ih open question. This is clearly located to the lang Hor of bitli a bare 
hour sorth of Khoraatad which form the first outliers of the Jebel Maglih 
or the hills east of Tibi whieh aro wtill inhabited by the Missuri Kurds, 
ef. Boyce, RP’ 1, 109, 2. 7. We have alteolutely no proof whatever for 
Mus? 41 the borer of Syria and Axia Minor such as was asanmod by Ticte, 
Geek. 201, n. 1, and which bow played oo large « part in Bibtien! 
commentary | 
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Tala, and Harues, and ravaged the country. But Musri was not 
destined to be conquered, for it was a center of resistance Jater 
in the reign. This seems to hove been due to the entrance pon 
the scene ais allies of Musri of a new people, the Qomani, whose 
name is-commemorated in the two sacred Comanas of Asia Minor. 
Bike wala Tnid to the eity of Arini at the foot of Mount Aisa, but 
this was abandoned when the inhabitants promised hostages and 
tribote, The Qumani were defeated in a battle on Mount Tala 
and were pursned as far as Mount Harusa which is over against 
Musri. One of their strongholds, Hurmsa by name, fortified by 
a triple wall of burnt brick, was taken and utterly destroyed. 
Salt was sown on the site and a chapel erected in which waa 
placed a bronsé thunderbolt and written on it the decree that 
the «ity should never be rebuilt. Next was besieged the royal 
city of Kibshuna. The king of the Qumani was now forced to 
submit and as punishment was ordered to destroy the great wall 
with ita piers of burnt brick. The three hondred families which 
had anpported the revolt were handed over to the tender mercies 
af the pro-Assyrian party and the tribute was increased.” 








* Ann, 6. i7 tt-—-Paneiitins, Kriegfihrunag, 67, thinks that Musri was 
between thé Tigris and the Exphmtes beraum the Euphrates was not 
eromed. But this is shown to be ineorreet by the identity of the names 
of places in Mowri with theese in Kirhl, proving that it ia west of the Bitlis 
Chat. Mi. Elamuni ie fhe Mt. Alamun in or near Kirti, Ann. 4, 11, and 
perhapa, with Streek, #4 13.43, also the Mt. Elama of Ann. 4, 53. With 
Mt. Tela wo mnt compare the dty Tile of Kirhi, Ashur-ansir-apal, Ann, 
1, 60. Mt Asia equals Mt. Wau of the anme pasmge There is also here 
o Misrin id Areanene, letter of Mar Abo, Chabot, Inf. Congr. Or. 11, 4. 303, 
ef, 323. Huruan muet be the Shékh Horin Dagh. With Kibshona, Sayer, 
PSEA 3, 94, \dentifies the Qibsu of Ramees IT and the Kitehn of Sen- 
nocherib, Primm 3, 67. Arini is the Arina of Shalmaneser I, ATA 13, 2. 6, 
between Urartu spd Musri; the Aruni of Ashur-nasir-apal, Aun. 1. 47, in 
Tumme: the Arinna, mentioned with tho clty of Estilaza, to whose king 
we have a lotter, Thompuon, PSBA 92. 191 ff; tho Arainn before which 
Thutmose defeated Naharin, Breasted, Necords, 2 207, and of the TWittite 
treaty, ¢f. Bayes, PSRA 23. 04, Torkenhill, AJ8L 28. 162. Qumani was 
went: of Meri, as Tabl. 2.2. 29 addy ‘Quinsnl up to Mt. Mebri” Clearly 
the Muarj campaigu of Obl 3. 4 cannot bo the same, for the Obl gives 
webs. Relat caiitali aid thied:ka At the vety Inest a tronh of Aftéen: tfnee 
between col. 2 and col, 3. Note aleo how the ‘twenty thousand fought 
with’ in Ann. 5, 87, faa become the twenty thousand ‘added to my land’ 
of the later TabL 2 - 
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Hore end our annalistic aca Sn our siact cliconcligy as Wel) 
Soon after the events just detailed, Tigiath-Pileser made a trip 
#if! farther to the west which had in it the dements of the 
spectacular, Crossing the Euphrates and establishing on its 
right bank the Assyrian settlement of Mutkina, he swept across 
North Syria to the sea, first of Assyrian monarchs to behold tho. 
Mediterranean: ‘The citizens of Arvad, secure on their island 
‘in the midst of the sea,’ gave him ao ride in their ships and 


‘aeisted liim in killing a whale. The king of Egypt, too, sent 
‘him a great crocodile which he prowlly exhibited to his people. 


One desires to know what he sent in return and whether the 
Pharaoh followed his exmmple in ealling this gift a ‘tribute. 
Not for long could Tiglath-Pileser enjoy himself on the bine 
Mediterranean, The Aramacans were pouring like a flood across 
the Euphrates, and unless he beat a hurried retreat there waa 
grave danger of his being ent off. The very same year, so it 
would seem, there was need of an attack on the city of Shasiri 
and in July, in spite of the intense heat which reigned over the 
now huirren steppe, the Assyrians were again forced to proces 
against the Aramaeans, In May of the next year, we find 
Tiglath-Pileser attacking Pausa-at the foot of Mount Kashiari, 
for the Aramaeans were by this time settled in the extreme 
north of Mesopotamia under the first ridge of the mountains, 
The same month, we have an attempt against the ‘ontrance of 
Nahula,” a pass not far from Amedi, and in the next we find oe 
Assyria armies attacking Aramueans settled in a city on 
Tigris. In August, advance was necessary to save the eae in 
the province of Shinamu, now beld by the Assyrian Lishur-sala- 
Ashur. In September, the Assyrians were fighting the Ara 
maenns In the city of Murarrir in Shupre-land, that is, in the 
country direetly under the main Armenian range. In Novem- 
ber, there is reported an Assyrian rald from the land of 
Mahiriani to the city of Shappa which is in the land of Harran. 


"OM. 4. 3.9.; Scheil Tablet, AT 22. 157.—Por Mutkinn, ef, Shalmannser 








IT, Mon. 2. 37, Translation of animal names at{l! uncertain, cf, Homeoal, 


Geach, O33 ff.: Haupt, O22 1907, p. 563; ASL 33. 253 if.: Afclennier, 
Affe Orient, 13, 2. 16; Budge-King, Annals; 1, p. li; Fikdea ‘erie TERA 
7 835, thinks fhe eeeond sculpture at Nahral-Kelb belongs to Tigiath- 
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So Harran was already lost to the Aramaeans und with it, no 
doubt, the whole Mesopotamian country. At any rate, the road 
to the Mediterranean was effectively closed. In December we 
find three armies in the fleld, carrying on three separate cam- 
poigns; against Makrial in Mount Jari, against Dur-Katlimu, 
and against the Sangarite region on the Euphrates.” 
But the tale of this year of many campaigns is not yet com- 
plete. Already in midwinter there lad been another attack on 
Musri which had ended in the deportation of the inhabitants in 
June, Two months later, the men of Shura in Hani Galbat Y 
were likewise deported, and in the same month we have recorded 
the conquest of an unknown fortress in Kashiari and of Brisha 
which the Kirhn people had fortified It was inevitable that - 








PF Obl. 3. 1 %.—Paum is compared by Schiffer, Aramder, 147, 5. 9, with 
the Penn of the letters, H. 138-f., under the governor of Tusbhan, and 
with Pan|za] of Tukulii-Ninib, Ann. 1.11 f Natula, Adad-nirnrl, FTA 
3. 10, not far from Kashinri, revolted under Bhomahi-Adad, 1. 47. The 
Tigriw city is ++ + « boa, Morarriz, badly damaged here, is proved 
by the Masirs of Nisha, Ashurnasir-apal, Ann, 1, 111, Mahireni is the 
Mobrunu of Eaarkadidon, Priom A. 2, £5; the Mehri of Tubulti:Ninib J, 
5.11, ef. Peiser, OL2 8. 67; of Tiglath-Pileoser I, Tabl. & 1. 13; of Ashur- 
nanirapal, Ann, 3. 01; the name is proserved in the Molorani castie above 
Fis, Taylor, (2G5 05, 40, of; aleo Mokhram south of Attakh and Mubri 
south of Haini.- Makrisi ia the Magurisi of Tukulti-Ninih, 2. 80; of Ashnr- 
husir-apal, Ann. 3. 3, ef. Sireck, ZA 16.190; the Makrin of the Tarren 
Census, Johna, Doomeday Book, 2. 2.15, Ita location is thus fixed to the 
junction of the Jaghjiha and Khabir, not far from Tell Kaukab. This 
position is etill further confirmed by the location of the Magrua of tha 
Peutinger Tabla and the Ravonne Geographer, i. 13, ef. Bachan, 4 1. 44, 
p.1, For Ianri, conquered ty Arik-den-llu, see Adad-nirari, XTA 3, 1. 28; 
ail In Kirha in time of Sargon, H. 173, Por Sangorite on west bank of 
Euplirates, ef, Pitru ‘which is on tho river Bagora which is on that side 
Of the Euphrates,’ Shalmanoser [1I, Mon. 8.36. Dur KRathimu in Lage, 
‘Pukolti-Ninib, 2.15; Ashur-naciropal, Ann, 3. 6, 

"Obl. 3.4 0; ef. Behiffer, dremder, 8 ff.; 155 &—Ool. 2 of Obl. dents 
with yeurs 4 ond 6, Then comes o break of ot lest 19 lines. Im thie 
bresk wero the erenta of year 6 of least. Tho first campaign of col. 5 
must beat least in year 7 and the great year of campaigns, in the oponymy 
of Ashoran"im-nisheahu, would bo yoar § or later-— The city taken in 
the Muari raid: waa Tur.,,ta. (Schiffer, Aromiier, §, prefers ‘Tur... 
in the land of Musi’) BolgeKing make one sign to be wanting before 
Shura, but the completeness of the reading lo proved by the Shura of Hani- 
Gnlhat which <Ashur-nasir-opal, Kuorkh, 2. 63, conquered on hin retarn 
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so strenuous a year should be followed by one of exhaustion, and 
mideed the Assyrians did not take the ficld until November and 
then only to chastise once more the Aramaeans. But it waa 6 
loaing fight, aa the official records themselves show, ond to this 
Aramseun invasion, more than to any other one cause, must we 
aseribe the downfall of this first Assyrian empire. 
Not alone in the steppe were there tribal movementa which 
marked danger to the Assyrian power. On the northwest fron- 
tier, sop etaseael wars of the same sort with Lnlume, with Kirhu, 
a the city of Gulguli in the region of Mount Hanmi, and to the 
sume period belong other wars with Matqia, Andaria, and 
Alauch, for of theas campaigns we learn from a tablet which 
mist be placed not far from the tenth year.” 











from Dawiames: To the Keshinri campaign, the scribe took Aalan aa p 
proper name and in this he ba fullowed by Btreck, 24 ES. 189, who comparce 
Halsi-Lohs, but in both enaee we have sienply the word for ‘fort.’ 
“Tablet 4.—Andaria ouy bo the Auzuria of Bargon, Aun. 87, aod the 
Andiritum of tha Ravenna Goographer, 2. 9, with Streck, 24 15, 354; 
Paniy-Wiseown, 5. v. It is asgumod in this study that what aro usually 
differentiated na Qurte and Kirhi are identical. Ne objection cou be fonnil 
i the difference of the initial letters aa the Assyrian was notoriously weak 
do distinguishing g and band be aleo hod the nsunl Semitic indifference to 
ghort vowela. The lengthening of the first by on added -¢ or -¢ proves 
nothing, na this ts often added, even when the i is clearly the sign of tha 
genitive. Identity be comeealed from the non-Aseyriclogiat by the fart that 
eiditers have read the first Que-fe med the second Nir-hi, though the second 
gign le tha aemt in both mail the commen value is Ai. The form Qerhe is - 
found im the records of Tukolti-Ninib ond Tiglath-Pieser, Kirhi in tho 
later inecriptiona: The exorption proves the rule. In the Annals of Tig- 
luth-Pileser, 4. Ai, we read ‘2 marched against the land of Bogi whieh 
ia iu, the fand of Kirk - « + 2 fought with the Jands of Flima, 
ete, . 2 + ond all the extensive Qurki.' Tho cities of the tablet clearly 
belong to Kirhi. Matgiu is the Mitgin of Kiri, Ashor-nasir- ‘pal, Am. 
1, 60, cf. Gtreck 24 15. 183, ond the Motki west of Bitlis, Belck, ZD0NG 
1-1 661; Saya is the Sugl of Kithu of wur own Annals, 4. 4; Sujama ie 
the same word with the common ending me, ef, especially the numerous 
cases of Ashur-bani-apal, Hamam Cyl. 6. 43 ff.: Nisht/un] is in Asbor-: 
nasir-apal, Ann, 1.02; Shuria is the Shura of Obl. 3. 16 and of Ashur-nesir- 
apal, Mon. 2.48; Nafln] is the Nala at whose foot was Kirhi, Tigiath-Pilesar 
IV, 3. 41; Hirdi of Kirfhij] may be the ...irdi of Qafrhi] with which 
Tahl 4 begins, Other cites mentionm! here ate Sudrus, Arruhundt, 
ee tage erie Taka Osha tet nek ee 
Kurkh, ‘the site of the Liter‘ provinelal capital of Tushhan. 
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Alrendy in the third year of his rvign, Tiglath-Pileser suffered 
“w severe loss, of prestige even more than of territory, when the 
Babylonian Maurduk-nadin-she fell upon an Assyrian city by 
the name of Ekallate or the ‘Palaces,’ and carried away the gods 
Adad and Shula (1107 B. C.)2" Yet in spite of this lows, we 
find Tigiath-Pileser in the very mext year giving himself the 
litle ‘King of the Four World Regions,’ which should mean that 
he held at least a small part of North Babylonia. Whatever 
his postessiuna—in the fifth year he ean boast only the Lower 
Yab for his boundary—it is still his boundary in the tenth, and 
when, somewhat Inter, he begins his invasion of Babvionia. it is 
again at the crossing of the Lower Zab that he makes his first 
conquests.” 

Marduk-nadin-ahe, then, had sufficient time to consolidate his 
possessions in the debatable land. We have the hint of some sort 
of internal organization when we find him granting to his faith- 
ful servant Adad-zer-iqisha a plot of land in return for the aid 
which he liad given in the first battle" Yet when Tiglath- 
Pileser turned from the bootless wars with the Aramaeans: to 
seck an easier and a more profitable victory, the Babylonians 
were not ready, In the first year's campaign, we hear of a 
skirmish between the chariotry of the contending parties above 
the city of the Lower Zaban opposte the city of Arzuhina.™ 
Victory declared for the Assyrians and in the following year 
their king anticipated the terrible summer heat by leaving Ashor 

i Febraary and marched down the west bank of the Tigris. 
No resistance was met until the army arrived at Marriti on the 
border of Akkad, when a battle was fought, the cities of the Dur 
Korigalzu region™ were captured, and their governor Kadash- 
man-BGuriash made prisoner. The advance continued southward, 
taking over Dur-Kurigalm itself, the sper, of the god 





“For the year 3, ef. Ob. 1. 16; Sonunacherib, Bavinn 48 I. dates the 
event 415 years before the taking of Babylon, which gives 1107 B.C, Io 
the list 2B. 60, 10, Ekallat) enmes immediately after Sasa. 

= [ahl, l; Ann. 6.40; Tabl. 5; Srnchr, Hist. 2. OL 

=3 Ry, 43, 

© Arsihing, later a moet important provincial capita), must be placed at 
the huge Gilk Tepe south of Altyn Koprii, on tho baais of the present 
passage. 


"Nomei . . . . indishiln ond . . . munde. 
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Here was stayed the adyanes but In the meantime another army 
had been ravaging the region which extended from the city of 
Akurallu to Lupdi, and the Suhi land as far to the northwest 
a6 Rapihi on the Euphrates was brought under Assyrian control, 
Such conquests need no interpretation. All the Babylonian 
possessions north of the alluvium and practically all the cities 
of North Babylonia had felt the band of the invader, Babylon 
jtself might hope soon to be freed, but its imperial position was 
pone forever. It is net a far conjecture that this defeat resulted 
algo in the deposition of Marduk-nadin-ehe and in the accession 
of Marduk-shapik-xer-mati.™ 

Rarely do the Assyrian kings allow us any insight into their 
internal affaira, and Tiginth-Pileser is no exeoption. Of hia 
buildings alone do we hear, but we can learn something From 
even this, On his own admission, the decline in Assyrian power 
under hia {others had brought about decay and desertion. 
There was much work neeiled to restore palaces and many of 
the cities were no longer protected from the nomad enemy hy 
their ruined town walls. ‘The first building taken in hand was 
the “Palace of the Ring of the Four Worid Regions" which was 
completed in the fourth year and the grent temple of Anu ond 
Adad, whose deseription fills so great a space in the Annals, fol- 
lowed soon after, The treasure house of Adad wag rebuilt, and 
#0 were the temples of Amurru, of the elder Bel, and of Ishtar of 
Assyria” Nor was Tiglath-Pileser without due care for the 
welfare of his country, if we are to believe his own words. The 
water-wheels in all Assyria were repaired, and there was o 
resultant increase in taxes paid in kind. The captured horses, 
cattle, and asses were collected together, and the deer, stags, 
ibexes and wild goats, which he had taken in the chase, were 

















_™ The account hero given ta based on a combingtion of Synchr, Hint 
20 TF, and (bl 3.4%. We may oleo soo n reference to these events ty 
Lhe ehrenirla given hy King, Chrom. 2. GT ff, “heavy [booty] he captured," 
ef. forthe: Olwstead, Amer. Jour. Thealogy, 20. 250 ff. ‘The kodurrn 
fi ii, mentioning the Babylonian victory, ix dated in year 10, which 
is year 3 of Tigtnth-Pilewor. A war not earlier than year 10 of the Aseyrion 
ruler would bring it to your 17 of Marduk-nadin-ahe. His your 12 is the 
nat known, 
“Ann. 6.04 f.; Ob 2, 18: Tabb 4. 
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reared for sacrifices. Cedars and other trees, together with all 
sorta of garden truck, were carried away and planted in the 
gardens of Assyria. The picture is idyllic. 

In summing up his reign, Tigiath-Pileser boasts: ‘I have made 
good the condition of my people; in peaceful habitations have 
I made them to dwell.’ It is the irony of fate that to us Tigiath- 
Pileser is known almost exclusively by his conquests, while the 
later history was 1o show that war and decline were the destined 
lot of his people. 


18 Ja0S oT 


ON THE NATURALISTIC BACKGROUND OF THE 
‘'FROG-HYMN,’ RIG-VEDA 7. 108 


The socalled ‘frog-hymn,’ RV. 7. 103, has been frequently 
and variously discussed, but since Professor Bloomfivld's article 
in JAOS 17. 173 ff. there has been no reason to doubt that it is 
& serious, practical, sacerdotal rain-charm.' It may be possible, 
however, to add a point or two by way of corroboration of 
Bloomfleld's view, and by way of exegesis of the hymn itself. 

The relationship between the frogs of the hymn and the frogs 
of nature has been rather vaguely assumed, but nowhere enfli- 
ciently insisted upon. For example, altho it is of course taken 
for granted, no Vedist, so far as I am aware, has mode even the 
definite statement that in India the frogs actually do croak at 
the beginning of the rainy season. But there is somewhat more 
of a xoogeographical background to the hymn, and incidentally 
more evidence for the rain-charm theory, than appears in- 
Macdonell's statement (History of Sonekrit Literature, p. 121) 
that ‘the awakening of the frogs at the beginning of the rainy 
season is here described with a graphic power which will donbt- 





The chief argument against this view and in behalf of the onew widely 
hold, imt now obeclote interprotation of the hymn as o satire on the 
Brahmans hae been based opon the conception that the frog la a grotemyue 
aod even repulsive animal, But to many people and peoples he le sory far 
from being either. The respectful comparison of Broheons with froge is 
no morg violent than the sasignment by the Groeks of the littl horned owl 
of southern Enrope to Pullas Athows os un omblem of her wisdom. 
Notice, «& g., Sree Tierleben, 4259: '[ Flower] eredhit, duse wihrend der 
Kegerselt, als jodew Aboud Sehwiirme von Insekten, vom Lichte angeroges, 
ina Haus kamen und sur Eseonazeit sehr Hatig wurden, ein oder zwei solchor 
Friecho [Indian bullfrog] auf don Esstisch goeetat wurden, Sio schionen 
mm vetetehen, was von ihmen verlangt words, denn anstatt wegruepringen oder 
vortehrien aio dio fliegenden Insekten nacheinander, wenn dies onf dow 
Tinh landeten.” Seo oleo Waddell, ‘Frog-worship’ (in Nepal), Indien 
Antiguorg, 22. 209 ff. 
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Jess be appreciated beat by those who have lived in India’; 
‘than appears in the key-note of Bloomfleld’s article (p. 118) : 
‘The frog in his character of water-animal par excellence 
quenches fire, produces water where previously there was none, 
is the propor repository for fever, and finally is associated with 
the annual appearance of rain in the rainy season.’ 

Tt is on slmost universal superstition, if not a fact, thet the 
eroaking of frogs is a sign of rain, It is well established that 
the tree-frog, ‘the prophet of the summer showers,’ is apt to 
eroak when the barometer is low and rain is impending It is 
quite possible that the more aquatic species do likewise, An 
army captain tells of their suddenly appearing at the first sign 
of rain and croaking by the thonsands on the sandy drilling 
grounds of a fort in Arizona. This frequently occurs after 
months of dronth and of silence on the part of the frogs. If the 
Vedic Indians observed that the coming of the rains was pre- 
eeded by the croaking of frogs, or even if the eroaking and the 
rain were simultancous, it would have been natural, yea iney- 
itable, for them to conclude that the frogs were responsible for 
the breaking of the rains. There is, in fact, more than a bit of 
native evidence that the Hindus viewed the frogs as ‘rain- 
eallers:' 

In America, as in Europe and temperate latitudes in general, 
frogs hibernate in winter. In India, as in other tropical coun- 
tries, they estivate during the dry season, i, e. they bury then- 
selves deep in the sand or soil and silently await the coming of 
the rains. They emerge by the thousands from their places of 
estivation at the beginning of the rainy season; they breed when 
they thus emerge in the tropical spring from their retreats; they 
croak chiefly durmg the breeding period, the croak being the 
sexual ery of the male. When a large nomber of individuals 
join in the performances, as is usually the case, the concert at the 
beginning of the rains is simply deafening and is audible miles 
away. a Te Ot eee 









"Of. in general Brohews Tierlcben, 4th od., edited by Otto cur Strasnen, 
Leipslg and Wien, 1911-1015, vol. 4: Die Lerche und Aealechtiere von Alfred 
Brekm, neubeorbeitet ven Frans Werner, 1912; Cambridge Nutural History, 
vol, §: Amphibia and Bepties by H. Gadow; Mary ©. Dickerson, The Frog 
Book, New York, 1913; E. G, Boulenger, Reptiles and Ratrachians, Kew 
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ushers in the Indian rainy season, and by an casy ¢cowsa cawsata 
is considered responsible for it. 

The texts make it plam that the croaking of the frogs is pre- 
eeded by a period of silence, In the Harivaméa, Visnuparvan 
95.23 — BS03, the frogs croak after having slept eight months. 
In RY. 7. 103, 1, 8, and 9 the frogs raise their voiees after having 
Iain silent for twelve months. The silence of the frogs ia, of 
course, that of estivation, The longer period would count from 
the first appearance of the frogs in ono year to their first appear- 
gnee in the next year, or from the beginning of one rainy season 
to the beginning of the followmg one. The shorter period: sic 
reckon from the end of the rains one year to their begmnin 
in the next year. In ‘the -Pandab tha tala ashnon, laste Sour 
mouths—June, duly, August, and September. 

In many cases when the texts especially designate the sex of 
the frog, it is the female (manditki, mandakikd) that croals (ef. 
AY. 4 15. 14, and Bloomfield, p. 179 and note). Biologically, 
however, the female frog has little or no voice and only the male 
croaks. But as frogs have no external organs of copulation, 
the Hindus could not have distinguished male and female, Even 
a frog itself cannot determine by sight the sex of another. At 
the breeding period a male frog approaches another frog and 
embraces it; if the latter croaks it is recognized aa « male and 








‘Stanza 3] When, the rainy season having arrived, it has 
rained upon them longing and thirsting, then crying akhkhala, 
a8 a son to his father one approaches the other (who is) croak- 
ing" [Stanza 4) One of them seizes the other when they have 
both delighted in the pouring forth of the waters‘: when the 


York, 114; Enepeloparcdia Brifawsica, « ¢. Batrachia, Hibernation, Gee 
alee G. A. Boulenger, The Tuilless Botrachiana of Europe (in poblieations 
of the Hay Society), 1507-5, vol. 1, expecinily p. 62 %.; E. Mazent, "Les 
Cris dew Batraciena,” Commos, Paris, 1911, vol. 64; J. Gal, ‘Chant da fa 
Ralnette,’ Byll, Soe, Etwd. Se. Nat., Nimes, vol, 25, 

"The seer should not bo blamed for failing to observe that ft is only the 
approaching (male) frog that is croaking; it is admittedly dificult to detect 
a@ frog in the act of croaking. 

“The sezus) ‘seizing’ lasts often for hours and even days and would 
¢ertainly he noticed frequently by the rishi-anturalist. 
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frog sprinkled by the rain hopped about,* the speckled joms 
yorce with the green.’ Here we have together and in proper 
sequence the beginning of the rains, the croaking, and the breed- 
ing—in the hymn as in mature. 

The emphatic distinction in stanzas 4, 6, and 10 between the 
gpeekled and the green frogs attracta attention. This classifies. 
tion of frogs into two kinda, the speckled and the green, appar- 
ently goes by parallel straight thra the hymn. The one 
approaches the other, awyd anydm (stanza 3); the one seizes the 
other, anyd onyam (stanza 4); both kinds rejoice in the waters 
(4): the apeckled joins voice with the green (4); the one repeats 
the ery of the other, anyé anydsya (5)™; the one bellows like an 
ox, the other bleata like a goat (6 and 10); the one is speckled, 
the other is green (Gand 10), In stanzas 4 and 10 dual verbs 
are used—with subjects in the sense of ‘both kinds, the speckted 
and the green.’ It is more than possible that the colorings were 
considered un indication of sex. If the parallel holds, and it 
seams to hold perfectly, the male frog, speckled and deep-voiced, 
approached, seized, and bred with the female, who was green 
and had less voice." 

It is quite certain, however, that-in the hymn different genera 
aré indicated, either consciously or unconsciously—and in the 
case of the speckled frog, possibly a definite species. Accoriling 
to Brehm, the frogs and toads of India are Renidae (true frogs 
and flying frogs), Engystomatidae (amall-mouthed frogs), and 
Pelobatidae (toad frogs), ‘To the second of these families 
belongs the numerous, wide-spread, large, brown-yvellow-black- 
red-gray speckled Indian Bullfrog, Calluia pulchra Gray, whose 
voice resembles the bellow of on ox.” Twice in the hymn we 








*kdnishan : Serpmsihlive Fitbin iim Sitinutve: Bloomileld, ‘did skip." 

‘a Despite Wackornagal, Altindische Grammatif, 2. L. 322 (ef. also Brog- 
‘mann, Crees, 2. 1, 95), I om unable to gee any inilieation, either in 
forma, accent, syntax, or context, of reciprocal action In stantas 3, 4, oF 5. 

* That thero was, at lenat later, a consciousness of the sex-clement in the 
hymn is suggested by Harivaméa, Visnuparvan 95. £5 == 5500, ‘= posage 
which is eleariy modelled after ste 7 Mf. of our hymn... : ‘Tho frog 
having lain ssleep eight monthe croaks with his wives.’ * (Ploamiiald, ‘p, 
178). 

Tt inhablia the Indian mainland from Geylon to China, and is known and 
distinguished wrorywhere for ite vurlegated coloring and for ite remarkably 
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find, if not the direct statement, at least the clear mdicution by 
parallel that the speckled frog has a deep voice and bellows: like 
an ‘ox, and that the green frog bleats like a goat, 1. e, has less 
voice; ‘One bellows like an ox (gémayur éko), the other bleats 
like s goat; one of thenr is speckled, the other is green’ (stanea 
6)+ “The ane that bellows like an ox, the one that bleats like a 
goat; the speckled ane and the green one have both given us 
wealth’ (stanza 10), In Kingike 93. 4 and 96; 1 and 3 gémaiyu 
above is used outright as a name for «a particular kind of frog— 
quite possibly the Indian bullfrog. There are various species in 
India of green (or, for that matter, yellow or greenish-yellow) 
frogs that “bléat like a pont,’ that have less voice: ‘bearing o 
common name, but of different color-and-ahape, they modulate 
their voice in various ways when they speak’ (stanan 6). 

That the hymn is om the whole hieratic cannot be denied, and 
one must agree, rather regretfully, to be sure, with Bloomfield 
(p. 176) in rejecting the picture of a ‘mildly frenzied rhapsodist 
among the people, or, perhaps, ... some Raja’s poot laureate 
“given to infinite tobaceo"’ [to kéxp away the mosquitees!), aa 
he walks along the jungle in the cool of the evening, at the 
opening of the rainy season, eager to bag some good subject for 
the deléetation of the court of hix patron." But even if the 





lond voles, Foro full dewcription of ite habitat, markings, habits, and voiee 
ee Rroim, 1. ¢, p, 251% Noties p, 283: ‘Spater macht Flower anf Grd 
winter Beohwchtungen tn Slats noch weitere Mittellangen fiber den Indlaehen 
Orhsenfroseh , . . Wilhrend der Regenreit-in Bangkok let fast jeden Abend 
Sash Gtnate tegnaciechen Tags dia Luft. voll vou dem driimenden Gequake 
dieser Frosche, dine wie ‘‘eung-ahng eungh-angh'’ klingt und, bald fallend, 
bald anstergend, die ganso Nacht fortgesctat wird, [(Cf. stumea T of tho 
hymn: ‘Like Brahmans af the all-night somn-secrifice, chanting around 
the foll soma-bowl (pool)."] An mignehen Strassen, die beiderscita ron 
Wasser tegrenst vind, od wo Callula biiufig ist, kaon man buchstiblich 
eine elgene Btiome nicht boren.! 

The volee of the Inilinn bullfrog ip eleewheres described by Flower as 
‘wor-gubhhhk.’ With athkhala in stanza 3, above, Bloomfleld (p. I74, 
mote) compares fpeceeemfE and eodg. But acoording to G. A. Boolenger 
(above, p. 6) the ery of Aristophanes’ chorus of frogs is that of Rana 
eecolenia, which is not a mpeckied, but a green frog. 1 grant, howovor, 
that little weight can be put on efforts accurately to describe the voice af 
frog. Probably mo two modorn observers would ngroo entirely upon 4 
Phonetic transcription of the voire of any apocien. 
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nastics iwabrechung’ at the end was, as seams 
tikely, the sade Aiba of the author of the remainder of the 
liymn, I submit, nevertheless, that the rishi was not so absorbed 
in the prospects of bakhshish that he could not afford the time 
to observe with patient care the frogs at their play and to 
describe with genuine interest and enthusiasm what he saw. 
Notice, in addition to what has already been said, stanza 5 of our 
hymn: ‘When one of them repeats the ery of the other, ns 6 
student (that) of the teacher, then all that with them is like es 
well-exeeuted* lesson, when with a loud voice they croak upon 
the water.’ One croaks in one direction, another eroaks in 
another direction; then a whole chorus arises as if a great group 
of students were repeating the words of the teacher, Any one 
who haa observed froga will recognize this as an aceurate and 
vivid deseription. 

Finally, to Bloomfield’s evidence of the use of the frog m 
rain-charms may be added a point from the report of ritual 
uses in lanman’s edition of Whitney's translation of the 
Athorva-Veda: AV. 3. 13 is addressed directly to the waters and 
is prescribed in whole or in part for four different purposes: 
to be used with « frog in a ceremony for directing water into 4 
vertain course (Kaudika 40, 1 ff.) ; to accompany the conducting, 
in the agnicayana, of water, reeds, and a frog over the allar-site 
(Vaitina 29. 13); to be weed by one desiring rain (Commen- 
tary); to be employed in a rite for good fortune (Kantika 41. 
14}. Hore we have in the native employment of one hymn all 
the elements of frog-ritualism except its use as a cure for fever. 


"Of, Bloamifield, p. 174 ond note. 








WITH S0ME EEMARES ON AINU PHONOLOGY 


Pine Mréeru or Nariean History, Cercace 


The: vigesimal character of the numeral. system of the Ainu 
was first recognized clearly by the great philologist A. F’. Pott,’ 
although he had at his disposal only the seanty aud deficient 
vocabularies of A, J. v, Kruasenstern’ and Kiaproth (Asta poly- 
glotts). On the basis of w Japanese collection of Ainn words, 
the Moshiogusa, A. Pfizmaier® arrived at the same conclusion 4 
few years later. J. Batchelor,’ the patient and meritorious 
investigator of the Yezo Ainu, has refrained from: giving an 
analysia of the numerals, being content to observe that ‘twenty, 
more literally a “‘seore,”’ is the highest unit ever present to the 
Ainu mind when counting, Thus, forty is ‘two acore,'’ sixty 
is “three seore,"’ eighty is ‘four score,'' and a hundred is ‘‘five 
eeore.""" An interesting analysis of the numerals from the pen 
of B. H. Chamberlain, however, is inserted in his Grammar, 

The cardinal numerals from one to five are dine, fu, re, ne, and 
asikne ; or properly, -ne being a suffix, es will presently be 
recognized,” they are #, tu, re, 4, atk, The -word for the number 
6, ask, is doubtless associated with the nouns, Yexo aike, from 
*aitke ‘hand’, afkororo ‘a handful’, aiikipet, Saghalin askipit 











‘fhe quinare uad vigesimale Zahimethode bei Falkora aller Welitheile, 
p. 85 (Halle, 1547). 

*Worterseammlungen ows den Sprachen einiger F ilker dea Getlichen Aciena 
(St Petersborg, 1813). 

*“Untermntunges fiber den Bau der Aino-Sprache,’ p. 36 (8). Wiener 
Abed. 1851). In 1862 Pflemaler adopted the only ET spalling ‘Aina’ 
(eee hin *Untermchungen fiber Ainu-Gegenstinds,' 

‘A Grammar of the Aimu Laaguage, p. 47 i (Vaaea 1903); 
reprinted also at the end of his dinu-EnglinhJopancse Dictionary 
Tokyo, 1965). ees 

*The sume suffix is employed also in adjectives: Luros-ne "black", on 
"old", tan-ne ‘long’, tak-ne ‘short’, 
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‘finger’ ‘The designation for ‘foot’ (kema) is not met with in 
the numeral system, 

The numbers six to nine are formed by subtraction from 10, 
wan,” as followa:— 

dee, woe! (14, wan-0), 10 — 4 = 0. 

erawan) e-ra-won! (x pists, re — re 3, won 10), 10 -— 3 — 7 

tupesan, ty-pewan (fu 2, pe ‘thing,’ aan 10), 10 — 2 = 4. | 
Hacpesn, H-ae-pe-son (i 1, ne puillz, pe ‘thing,’ sgn 10), 10 —1 — 9 


“This poems to mo the aly rational explanation in opposition to B. H. 
Chamberlain (The Lanyuare, Mythology, - . of Japan Fiewed in the Light 
of dinw Studics, p. 9), who infearret aiik-ne Al ‘ poualbly ''nen four’? 
(adiri dho)," This is artificial and runs counter to. phonetic requirements. 
Pott (fc) had already remarked that the relationship of the numeral 6 to 
Fo epee ethan aaa in merely deceptive. 

"Ratcholor writes wa(m). On Saghalin I heard only tcan or in eomposi- 
tion with pe ‘thing’: mom-pre. I. Radiiiski (‘Slownik narsecza Ainéw,’ 
p. 47, Krakow, 1891) gives for the Kuril dialect wom-pi-y or vom-pi-kosma. 
Tho materials of this Polish anthor have not been utilized by Batehelor, 

On Saghalin oly a-ruwen. Ratehelor (DNefionery, p. 44) gives for 
Yeuo both orewen and cruian on oqunl footing; the Moshtoguea, according 
to Pilamtier; only arwicom. Kuril Aino (Radlinski) arva (from *arwwa), 

* Chamberlain (1.c.) analyses teperan oo ‘two (tu) things (pec) come down 
(are) [from ten},’ and similarly dinepesen. True it is, Hatehelor hoe on 
record « word sim with the meaning ‘to deseand, to flow slong ad a river, 
to go down’; tut there is nothing to indicate that it conveys the notion 
af subtraction. Ioprefer to nesume that son in the numbers § and 2 appears 
it Hen of mon, and signifine ‘ten." The question, however, is not of « 
phonetic change, an alternation of ¢ and w being otherwise unknown in Ainu, 
tat we ore bownd to suppose that aon is an independent stem or base with 
the meaning ‘ton’ on a par with wan. Also the languages of primitive 
tribes are no longer extant in thelr original forms, and «specially in tha 
mumernis fargoing modifications and ce-ndjustments of various systems 
have doulitioss taken plnee, In Friedrich Miller's Grundrias der Spruchwis- 
senachaft (2. 1.145), where a rather poor and in many respects incorreet 
sketch of Ainu is given, we read literally as follown: 'S tu-be-dan (2-4 5); 
9 fne-befon (1+ 6).’ Sore Sens erence Re, Sompmren See 
hidtearAt B edtk; altb-nd for, a» is evidenced by the word for ‘finger,’ from 
which the numeral is derived, the final & ix part of the wtem. Moreover, if 
wh are not mistaken, even in Milller’s time (1632) 2 +- 6 was 7, and not 8, 
os he makes out. To be consistent, Miller should hove explained due-he-don 
Gan 1 4 5, bet it will not do to conewive the element be-dan on 8. Pott 
had alrendy recognized the true condition of affairs, saying that the num- 
hers from 6 to 0 raise tho suspicion of having originated retrospectively 
throngh deduction from 16, and that there ie no donbt of this in § ond §, 
Eves Ph. von Siebold (Nippon, new ed., 2. 255) gave a correct explanation 
of the Ainu tomber § ‘The first edition of his work, Incomplete, appesred 
in seven parts in Leiden, 1832-52, 
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The numbers oleven to nineteen are formed on the atheme 
1+ 10, 2+-10, ine thadima won; on Saghalin simply dina 
ikairna—1+-.. The unit of all higher counting is represented 
by the figure 20: Yero Aot-ne (the same suffix -ne as in the 
numbers 1, 4, 5, and possibly the mobile -n of wan 10), Kuril of, 
Saghalin ox, otsi. The mimber 30 is expressed by 10—2 x 20" 
(wan-e-tu-hot-ne), 31 by 1-+ (10—2 X20), 40=—2 & 20,50 = 
10—3 x 20, KO — wx 20, 70 — 10 —4 & 20, BO = 4 & 20, OD 
=10—5 & 2, 10—5* 20 (atikne Aotne, Kuril askinot), 
10 = IW —6 & 20, 120 — 6 KOO, BOO — 10 Mw 2, 1000 — 4 & 
10.20, ete. 

In. its origin, this numeral system accordingly was quater- 
nary, the numbers one to four being indivisible and undefinable 
roots. The number five was derived from the designation of the 
hand, Tt plays no role in the formation of higher nuamber- 
conceptions. The words for ten and twenty are simple and 
unanalyzable stems. From eleven to nineteen the numbers fol- 
low ‘the decimal principle, while from twenty onward a vigesimal 
system ia carried through with clear consistency, Similar ¢on- 
ditions are found im American languages."* 

This method of reckoning is remarkable for its complexity, and 
bespeaks no small degree of mental effort for such simple folk 
as the Ainu. We are quite ready to believe Batchelor that in 
‘actual practice the higher numbers are rarely, if ever, met with, 
nor is it surprising to learn from the same authority that st the 
present time the simpler Japanrse method (that is, a purely 
detimal system) is rapidly supplanting the cumbrous native 
system. Such transformations are always interesting to note 
and worth keeping in mind, especially in view of the conventional 
opinion that the life of primitives should be unchangeable. 

It has not yet become known, however, that the Ainu of 
Saghalin, at least part of them, have advanced toward a purely 
decimal system of counting, but, while the impetus to this pro- 
gressive movement was doubiless received from an outside quar- 


"To bo understood, of course, as (2% 20) — 10. 

“See chiefly the interesting study by BR. B. Dixon and A. L. Kroeber, 
‘Nomeral Systeme of the Languages of Californin,’ American Anthropolo- 
girt, 9 (1907), p. 041-690; and J. A. Mason, ‘Ethnology of the Salinan 
Tnilinua,” Dnie, of Cal, Pub. in Am. Areh. 10 (1012), p. 154-154, 
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Ainu Nume 
“md. Among the Aint on the southeast coast of Saghalin Island, 
{ recorded the numerals in January 1899 as follows >— 


1 Aen 10 waom-pe 160 H-nd-todkw 
2.44 20 ti-bdabalu OM) té-taukw 
1 t-rdakdtu din tkadima 
ore AO rt-liabdtw 200 f-tadke 
4 i-ne 40 i-ne-tankidtu 400 E-ne-tanbu 
5 ati'k, adie-ne 80 aden isiila AM) adie-we-foaku 
G i-won, -eom-pe 60 i-man-biniddte 600 t-won-tonku 
7 -ru-wam. po 70 a-re-woe-bankdiw 700 a-rwtran-fasiin 
B fu-pe-eorm-pe 6 tu-pe-son nll tw ROO te-pe-eon- tankoa 
0 J¢-nd-pestom-pe 9) H-nd-pewnn-bibibaite G00 di-ali-pe-san-fodlew 


Tt ia clear that this system, based om the multiplication of 10, 
is logically decimal pure and simple. How far it is propagated 
among the Ainu of Saghalin I am unprepared to say, as my 
sojourn among them was limited to a few days, but it was given 
mo by my Ainu informant as the mode of counting then gener- 
ally in vorue, There is no doubt that also the ancient vigesi- 
mal system still holds sway on Saghalin, as stated by M. M. 
Dobrotvorski and B. Pilsulski, Dobrotvorski was stationed on 
Saghalin as Russian military surgeon from 1867-71, and kis 
Ainu-Russian Dictionary™ was published on his death by one. 
of his brothers in Kazan, 1875. In the appendix of this work 
(p. 15), which contains a criticism of Pfizmaier’s treatise cited 
above, the author speaks exclusively of the vigesimal character 
of the numerals. In the body of the dictionary, however (p. 
158), he remarks that kunkutu (thus spelled instead of kwikuti) 
is a counting-word for sables with the meaning ‘ten sables,’ also 
ene (= i-nd) Kenkutu being used in this sense; tu-kunkulu, 
‘twenty sables’, ete. It is quite possible and, as will be noted, 
plausible that this method was originall inaugurated In con- 
neetion with the caleulation of sable-skins; but it is certain that 
kwikutu docs not mean ‘sable,’ either in Ainu or in any language 
of the peoples surrounding them. The sable is called by the 
Ainu both on Yezo and Saghalin only hoinu or hoino. Under 
0 SS eee 

™ By the way, 9 rather mediocre and from a phonetic riawpoint unsatis 
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terku Dobrotvorski (p. 817) notes that this signifies ‘a hundred 
shares im catching sables.' Teiku, however, means simply 
‘hundred. "'* 

The word faikw for hundred ovours in un Ainu story recorded 
by B. Pitsudaki” and deseribing an incident of Tungus life. 
It is avowedly the reproduction of an Orok tradition, With 
reference to fekku Pilsudski remarks that this is not a word of 
the Ainu, who denotes hundred by adiine hof “five seore’; “it is 
tuken,’ he continues, ‘from the Oltehy [read Oléa] tribes, from 
whom they learned toset snares for pine-martens, and counted the 
Humber of snares by hundreds in that language" Yet teiku is not 
peculiar to the Oléa, but the common word for hundred in Manchu 
(faigé), in the ancient language of the Jnéen (teigu), and 
among ell Tungusian and Amur tribes. The Ainu were for two 
eonturies under the rule of the Manchu, and my impression in 
the matter has always bean that they adopted this numeral from 
their Mancht rulers, This conclusion is amply confirmed by 
the fact that the annual tribute to be paid to them by the Ainn, 
aa was the case with all the tribes of the Amur region, conaisted 
in sable-skins and other peltry, The Chinese classified all these 
peoples under the catevory "tose with an annual tribute of 
snble-skins’ (sui fein tiao pt). The Ainu ranked in this class, 
ee ee 

“Dobrotroraki (p. 228) notes also a qword eplipe with the meaning ‘ton 
enares m the catch of sables," used in the same manner os betkuly. Pat 
pipe ie very far from having in ite origin thie marrow significanes 








Hitminating the element -pe ‘thing,’ we have opis which was recorded 
by Btollor Ie the eighteenth century with the spelling @pjha an the aumoral 
10 among tho Aini at the southern end of Kamchatka (see bls vorabuliry 
‘Published by J, Klaproth, Avia polyglotta, p. 102, or Aperou véséral des 
frou ropauenes, p. S54, Paria, 1892), Further, Batchelor has noted on Yoo 
a word agit mooning ‘number.’ Tt de therefore probable that upis, Mgrs, 
or opid, netimed the alpnificance of a high number, and wae finally utilized 
to eonvey the uotion ‘ten." What Dobrotvoraki noted is merely a mporifie 
cae eran applied example. For this renwon I am inclined to infur nled 
that the expression hwibwt at the outset had no relation to the business 
‘Of enble-catehing, but, whatever its primer meaning may hare been, is a 
fenuine Ainn word denoting the numeri] 10. On Yero there is a similar 
werd for ten, meet only in the countirg of animals, cfuifa; for example, 
fe otelte ‘twenty animals’—enfflcent evidence that the Ainu language does 
Hot lick expressions for ten. 

“Materials for the Study of the Ainw Longuage and Folklore, p. 189 
(Publication of the Imporlal Academy of Sciences, Cracow, 1919). 
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as stated in chapter 3 of the Hwang fs‘ing chs mung Yu, “The 
Tribute-bearing Nations of the Manchu Dynasty,’ am official 
work published under the reign of K‘ien-lung in 1773, Here the 
Ainu are ilastrated and deseribed under the name K‘s-ye 
(Hou-ye of the Jesuits of the eighteenth century), which ia a 
reproduction of Tungus Aigi, the Tungus and Gilyak designa- 
tion of the Ainu. 

As to Manechu-Ainu relations we are well informed also by 
Japanese authors, One of these, whe wrote in 1786, mentions 
tobaceo-pipes provided with inscriptions in Manecho characters 
and traded to'Karafuto (Saghalin), also Chinese stuffs obtained 
hy the Manchu in Peking and shipped thither.” Above all, we 
have an excellent sourea of information on Sagholin and the 
Amur region in the account of Mamia Rinsd, translated by 
Ph: von Siebold.* Rinsé traveled in thoes regions in 1808, and 
left a vivid deseription of Manchu administration in Saghalin 
and the taxes paid by the Ainu in furs. He also saw on the 
east coast near Taraika a boundary-stake inseribed with Manchu 
characters. A Manchu document is still preserved by an Aino 
chieftain of Naiero.'" 

The reminiscence of their former dependence on the Manehu 
ig still preserved even in the Ainu traditions of Yezo, in- which 
are allusions to journeys of the people to the governor of Man- 
churia to pay their respects. Batchelor,’* who has recorded such 
‘a story, comments on this occasion that the ancient Amn used 
to go yearly to Manehuria to render homage to the governor of 
that country, and on their way used to pass through Saghalin; 
that they used aleo to do business with the Manchu particularly 
when at war with the Japanese; and that possibly the Ainu 
were subject to Manchuria in very ancient times. This chron- 
ological definition is somewhat exaggerated. Saghalin became 
bee se a a a a ee the reign of the 

imperor K’ang-hi (1662-1722) 2" It follows therefrom that the 











™ Klaproth, Aperga gfadral dea troia royoumes, p. 100. 

™ Nippon, now od., 2, p. 207-235; see chiefly p. 210-221. 

* Laufer, Keleti S2emle, 10905, p. 5. 

= Tranenctions of the Adatic Society of Japan, 18 (1890), p. 42, 

"See Do Halde, Description of the Empire of (hing, 2. 247, or the 
original French ‘edition, 4. 15 (this report relates to the year 1700); 
0, Ritter, Asien, 3. 450, 
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Ainu decimal zystem cannot. be older than about the middie of 
the eighteenth century, when Manchu sovereignty over them was 
more firmly established. It hardly requires special mention that 
the numeral system of the Manehn is strictly decimal. 


 Pitsndski, in his interesting work previously quoted (p. 1-11), 
is the first author to offer some remarks on the phoneties of the 
Aimu language. Batchelor has almost neglected this fanda- 
mental part of the language, and hia transeription of Ainu is 
no more than an attempt at adapting the Mnglish alphabet to the 
writing of Ainu, And then it is possible to compare with 
Hebrew and Indo-European, and even to stamp as Indo- 
Europedn, « language the sounds of which are not yet accurately 
ascertained. Pilsudski says that Abbé Rousselot studied the 
phonology of Ainu with some individuals from Yero at the 
AngioJapanese Exhibition in London, 1910, and communicates 
some of his results. 1 have been waiting for their publication 
on the part of Rousselot, but have not yet seen it. In 1000, 

shortly after my return from Siberia, I prepared o amall Aino 
grammar which for some reason or other was never published, 

In the interest of the progress of Ainu studies T deem it useful 
to check off my data and conclusions with those obtained by 
Pilsudski and to state the points in which we agree and those in 
which we differ. 

One of the most interesting experiences in the study of Ainu 
phonology was to me the fact that all sonants in the series both 
of the explosives and spirants are lacking. As I was familiar 
with this phenomenon in many other languages, I naturally paid 
especial attention to if in examining the Ainu ¢onsonantal gys- 
tem. I was able to hear the guttural, palatal, dental, and labial 
k, é, t, and p only as pure surds, ond summarized the result of 
these observations in my Ainug grammar literally os follows: 
“To the ear the surda may sometimes sound like sonants, but 
even in this case no Inryngeal intonation takes placo. Indeed an 
Atnu is not able to articulate the sonanta of the Russian and 
Japanese languages, and will invariably transform these inte the 
corresponding surda, Russian dal'ie "‘farther,'’ for instance, is 
pronounced by them ferse; Russian gul'ai ‘to walk’ like 


Ip. the Pilgin-Komian ns spoken by tha aboriginal tribes and the 
(Chines and Koreans of eastern Siberia, the Russian verb ie usually employed 
in the omperntive, regardines of the real form required. 
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hurei; Japanese baka ‘‘fool’’ becomes paka; dpi dgi ‘* fan,’ aunki; 

acuki ‘‘a kind of bean,’’ anfudy.’ Aino kumaike ‘ruble’ is the 
reproduction of Russian bumazke ‘banknote, paper bill’ All 
close observers aro indeed agreed on the one point that the 
sounds in question, both as initials and finals, are downright 
aurds: this ia the opimion, although not expressed hy this strict 
formulas, of Dobrotvorski, Batchelor, and also Pilsndski.™ 
Batchelor remarks that ‘no sonant letter begins a sentence, bat 
in composition surds are sometimes changed into sonants, k 
turning into g, p into b, ¢ into d." This would be a sort of 
gandhi which occurs in exactly the same manner in Japanese, 
and which, owing to the long and familiar intercourse of both 
peoples, may conclusively be attributed to the influence exerted 
by the Japanese upon the Ain language. Japanese likewise, as 
is well known, lacks the sonant explosives, and has developed 
them but secondarily in composition (the so-called nigori). It 
ia thus not Impossible, I concluded m 1900, that in a farther 
stage of development Ainu will also develop such secondary 
sonants. On the southeast coast of Saghalin I-had little occasion 
to note this change; on the contrary | recorded many examples 
with surds in composition, where a sonant is offered by Batchelor; 
for instance, inumbe ‘wooden framework round a fireplace'— 
Sachalin inwmpa; humbe ‘whale’—Saghalin humpe; rouge 
"to kill "__Saghalin roi-ke (-ke is a suffix forming causative verba; 

rai ‘to die’). 

Pilsudaki formulates his observations as follows: 'The explo- 
gives are k, t, p; g, d, b. These two groups are not unrelated. 
In Ainn there is really only one group; if the sounds occur at 
the beginning of a word, their normal sound is &, #, p. In the 
middle of » word, the sound wavers between the former, the 
voiceless group, and the voiced group q, d, b. Strictly speaking, 
these are not identical with their Indo-European 
consonants, They are, I should say, neither fortes or lenes; 
they are befween. And then, which is yet more important, their 
conditions of combination are to be noticed, For instance, after 

“usonants readily acquire a certain sonorousness of 
tone, which probably doea not last during the whole time of their 











"FP, Milior (he. p. 143) hoe aiidod g, d, & to the consonantal eretem of 
the Aino, for which there was no occasion wren at his time; ho hm) aceord- 
tngly mot read Dobrotvorski. 
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articulation. The outeome of this was that in very many cases I 
was unable to determine the nature of the consonant, as I heard 
a sound that could not be identified either with the former. 
group or with the latter. At all events, among the Ainu of 
Saghalin, the normal and primary group ts 4, i, p (voiceless), 
possibly less nie articulated in certain connections. Their 

ygounds: (g, d, 6) more or less voiced appear only 
eee Ae earth binus On the western shore of Saghalim the 
latter group is more often to be met with than on the eastern 

The last observation accounts for the fact that on the east 
const I heard so few g, d, and b; I had no ocension to visit the 
southwestern ahore of the island. Although Pilsndski expresses 
himself somewhat differently, I believe that I am perfectly in 
accord with him as to the facts im the case, save thet I am not 
yot convineed that the Saghalin dialect possesses genuine sonants. 
In my estimation, these sonanta are also voiceless. With 
reapoot to the Yezo dialect I do not hazard an not having 
had an opportunity of henring it, 

I coneur with Pilsudski in the observation that the explosives 
are capable of palatalization, except that I do not believe with 
him in the existence of b' and g', and huve to add ¢' to his # and 
P’. Palataliged #’ alternates with palatal é (see below, p: 204-6), 

Pitsudski asserts that the palatal sonant j also oceurs, but 
only in very few words after a nasal, as in waji ‘fire’, tunji 
‘iInterpreter’—cases already cited by Dobrotvorski, The latter 
example proves little, as it is a loan-word; Batchelor writes it 
fund, and in my own collectanes I have tunéiné ainu ‘intar- 
preter’: it is SinieoJapanese teiji, Chinese twit wag). 
This word has been carried by the Chinese all over Eastern and 
Central Asia; it is heard in Tibet.as well as in Mongolia and 
Manechoria (Manchu tunse, Golde twasika, Oroton tunksa). It 
is curious that the first element of the Ainu loan-word agrees 
with the Manchu form, the second element with Japanese. At 
any rate this example is not conclusive aa to the existence of an 
origmal jin Ainu. In regard to unji, I myself heard only undi, 


“Compare Sievers, Phonetit, 4 746. 
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é, and is again inspired by an imitation of the Japanese migori. 
A Japanese initial j is transformed by the Ainu into the palatal 
surd; for instance, jo ‘lock’ becomes fo. 

‘As finul consonants occur the three explosives, the four nasals 
fh, n,n, and m; and s, r. In regard to the final explosives I 
madi the eurious observation on Saghalin that they were about 
to disappear, that they were dropped altogether by most indi- 
viduals, while a few in some cases pronounced them with a rather 
obsenre articulation, the preeeding vowel being greatly shortened 
and ‘uttered harshly and abruptly. Thus :— 


Yeu BAGHALIN 
guk ‘sing’ ya’ 
WE "hand! te’ 
dink * bomr* us" 
marek ‘spear for mlnon’ marl’ 
upol ‘te wrestle’ ups’ 
cup ‘sin, moon’ cu" 
ikeiop * quiver’ ikail’ 
omep “a Linge eoal’ cnn" 
orp *feh' ce" 
od ‘fying squirrel’ a” 


Pilsudski states that certain final consonants are not com- 
pletely articulated and only very faintly heard, but hie deserip- 
tion of the process is not quite clear. In all probability the 
history of this event waa such that the final explosives were first 
changed into the spirant « (see below, p. 202-3), which ls now 
gradually giving way. We have, for instance, Yezo stok * = 
origin, limit’, Saghalin efex and efo; maf or max ‘woman’ 
becomes wia in composition: far-ma ‘oll womian,’ Kos-ma 
‘daughter-in-law.’ 

In the combinations pk und pt, haces occurring a4 medinl 
sounds, the labial explosive is eliminated in the dialect of 
Saghalin :— 





Yoo SacHatin 
glageyuphe ‘expensive’ etaiyukd 
optoren ‘it rains’ oteran 
irangorapte ‘na greeting’ iroakaraté 


Medial double & of the Yezo dialect corresponds to sk on 
Saghalin: Yezo ikka ‘to steal,” Saghalin and Kuril iska. 
4 TAOS 27 
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Pk und kk fatarshange: Yeuo kupka and fica: ‘mattock.” 





=e it 


ince ih aa BR Tags ts Sogou Henaaeel 
nw before the guttural explosive — 


Kuwewt-dotem, the town Korsukovek 

chun <=. ani — oluakand ‘to enter’ 

ahem. 1 ke == abuse ‘to lnt enter’ 

ehan 4 Ee — ehotke ‘near’ 

itaikid ‘teacup’; Batchelor epella tfony! 
— kunikani gold, Japannee kogane 

aa-Krutihd “metal girdia’ 

foakori ‘a musical instroment’ 


As equivalent of Yezo dinnam ‘cold, frost’ I noted on Saghalin 
Fiiinameai- 
As a final, h occurs very seldom; for instance, kakwi ‘pouch,’ 





“The palatal wn’ owurs only before ¢ or as 4 final, and the pal- 
astalization is weak and almost imperceptible. N changes into 
m before labials: fan +- pe—tampe ‘this thing.’ ‘Yero final m 
sometimes beeomes » or i in Saghalin: Yezo haram ‘lizard,’ 
Saghalin harian; Yezo hum ‘voice,’ Saghalin wn; Final » and 
after o and u may be dissolved into i, thus forming rl diphthong, 
or being lengthened :-— 


pon Fkalp) “emall bird’ becomes pot and po cikalp) 
orn aiew ‘a bad man*—rel vinw 

diy pai ‘ bear-skin", for rus 

fom and toic ‘pit, dilapidated habitation * 

Yeo erton-el and actei-ni “Pyrat toriago’ 





The spirant 2 has heen observed by me in the same manner as 
by Pilsndski and in the Kuril dialect by Radlifiski. It occurs 
as initial, medial, and final, corresponding not only to p, t, or k 
of Yezo, but aleo to A, ¢-end ra. 


ooz ‘one of a poir’ mand 
maz ‘rife’ mat, mari 


dus ‘Delt, gindle! keucthi: (Euril Init} 
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meter ‘rain! opio 
eyarte ‘abroad, away’ enalkta 
eux, cup ‘sun! cup 


suroste "they sit? from rok ‘to sit’ 
ainox und giaot ‘to play" 


There is no doubt that Yexo has preserved the original condition, 
and that x, which is absent in Yezo, presents a secondary develop- 
ment on Saghalin. Sometimes 2 appears as a cuphonic insertion, 
SeIN-TEPORPE 's sea-animal’ from rep (‘sea’) +- ox (instead of o, 
‘in, inside’) +- pe (‘thing, creature’), or in pinoxzponne ‘stealth- 
ily’? from pé (‘secret’) + no +- ponne (two adverbial suffixes). 
Pilsudski explains that f oecurs but rarely, and ns a secondary 
sound, produced ly tlie influence of the neighboring vowel (kuf, 
kuz, duéi‘girdle,’ original form kut or kul") ; p, when weakened, 
sometimes becomes /, but is always accompanied by wv (Cup or 
éuf ‘luminous body, sun, moon’), T heard 7 in éufrikin “east,” 
but cupahun ‘west.’ In ufufta ‘between,’ from ufwen ‘interval’ 
and oxta ‘in,’ f seems to be evolved from 2; compare also chorpe 
and yokofpe ‘a single rock in the sea.’ Batchelor says that ‘the 
letter f resembles the true labial in sound, it being softer than the 
Euelish Isbiodental f; it is always slightly aspirated as though 
indeed it were A.’ On Saghalin I heard f and w as bilabials, 
seldom as dentolabials, and only in the combination /#, All 
examples of initial f given in Batchelor's Dictionary and ocen- 
pying but two pages are indeed of the type fw, and several cases 
sliow an alternation of fu and Aw: fuéi—hwéi ‘fire,” furo—hura 
‘scent,’ furu—furw “hill,’ 3 wal alt ‘anciently,’ 
futtat—huttat ‘bamboo grass.’ Dobrotvorski enumerates after 
doubtful older sources a few words beginning with fa, fe, fi, fo, 
but all these can be easily traced to initial A, p, or w; for instance, 
Dobrotvorski’s faibo | ‘mother’ in fact is habo, faigar ‘spring’ is 
patkara, fambe ‘ten’ is wambe, fets ‘river’ is pet. None of these 
examples speaks in favor of an original f, It is plain that the 
use of this fricative is -very restricted, and, as justly emphasized 
by Pilsudaki, is secondary, When Batchelor adds that it is often 
observation was made also by Dobrotvorski), I believe that this 
points to the real souree of the consonant in Ainn, which in my 
»stimation was adopted by them from the Japanese in compara- 
tively late historical times. ‘This assumption would harmonize 

















with the fast that in the dialect of Kamchatka ond the Kuriles 
fis absent; Radlifiski at least does not give any worl with 
initial 7, In Japanose nlgo, f occurs only before the vowel u, h 
boing substituted for it with the other four vowels; or rather 
the rule hank be formulated that A before w becomes f. In 
Jupanese likewise, f and hk (probably developed from p) ure 
interrelated. 


Tn regard to A and w I have nothing to add to the remarks of 
Pilsudeki, except that I am not inclined to accept his view that 
ut (or, us he writes it, v) is always voiced. 

Of sibilante I distinguished in Saghalin Ainu three—the 
dental sibilant #, the palatal sibilant §, and an intermediary 
sound transcribed s, im the formation of which the tip of the 
tongue moves farther down than in the two former, This s | 
regariled not as an independent sound; but aa secondarily devel- 
oped from # before certain vowels within a worl, and as perhaps 
representing merely an individual variation, os some —peraons 
pronounced s pisitt xin the: place’of ¢. In all probability it is 

developed from a palatalized s (*'). Pitsdski denies and rejects 
entirely, and replaces it by 4, equalizing the latter with Polish 4" 
and defining it as between s and $ with a distinct palatalixation, 
or an approach to the position in which # is articulated. Abbé 
Ronsstlot remarks that’s is formed by the tip of the tongue held 
somewhat downward, and its upper surface (dorsum) raised 
toward the palate, I have no doubt that Pilsudski’s s (not heard 
or noted by Batchelor) coincides exactly with my 4, especially na 
his examples of € agree with my records of « (for instance, sam 
‘to marry,’ t-dam ‘to marry me'—where Pilsudlski justly attrib- 
nites the origin of this & to the influence of the proceeding vowel 
.™ but Dam convinced also that o genuine palatal 3, a8 recorded 
by Batehelor for the Yezo dialect, likewise exists on Saghalm. 
This observation is confirmed by the fact of a phonetic albernation 
of /, Pf; 6, and #. 

a pit the si ta ples :— 


= Tho sume oheerration wae already made by A. Pilemaier, * Erirterungen 
ond Aufklirungen fiber Ainu,’ p. 30, 8b. Wiewer Akad. 1832), 

“Some @comples noted by me are seta ‘dog,” bet pé-seta ‘emall dog’ 
(pe originated from pon, poi); Yeto ack, dedek 'warm'—Saghalin gfe?" ; 
rueood rey ‘skin'; wis ‘oye’; Gia ‘to weep, to grieve.’ 
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Enuril feonaterp ‘ green Baghaliz and Yero Hunia ‘green, 
Teonatorpa ane vellow* 
(Klaproth: f° eum iin ates) 


Saghalin tide, tise, Mied “house'  Yero casei 
Yexo inwye, dimuyo ‘to tattoo, carve’ Saghalin inuye, cinuye, dinwye 
Kuril kut ‘ girdln’ Vero bucthi (utihi) 
Kuril pomoat, epo-moe ‘denghter' Yero maf, mart (mais) ‘wife’ 
moftee ‘fomnle’ of animals 
You cfu, oo, Setu ‘spout, hondlo" 


Of liguidae Ainu possesses only ¢. J: is absent, as in Japanese. 
In Russian lonn-words # is substituted for initial |, while Russian 
medial { becomes ¢ or is dropped entirely. The Russians are 
enlled by the Ainu Nuéa instead of Luda, the general name for 
the Russians among-the Amur tribes. Russian gol'ai ‘to walk’ 
is pronounced by the Ainu kurai. <Ainu danki ‘chief, com- 
mander, superior’ (address to all Russian gentlemen) is derived 
from Russian notal'nik, Pilsudski affirms that he heard clearly l 
instead of f pronounced by many persons on Yezo in the village 
Piratori and still more frequently in Shiravoi. This observation 
is confirmed by Abbé Roussclot, who says that | exists only ns 8 
modification of r, Accordingly it is a mere local variation, and 
cannot be credited to the fundamental phonetic system of Aim. 
RF has its normal artivolation; only as an initial it is, according 
to Rousselot, aemij-ovelnszive, yielding such variations as r, tr, 
kr, tt. Pilsudski heard tr or dr only after n, a noted a fre- 
quent. inte we of ¢ and r, particularly among the Aim of 
the north, ‘L heard fisokw ‘candle’ for Japanese rosoku, and 
tetara ‘white’ for Yezo retara. 

The consonantal system of modern Saghalin Ainu is accord- 








Exploaives Nasnals Spirante 
Palatalized 
Gutturals i: y z A 
Falstals ° m ' 
Dantas t r * r a 
Libyoities r 





Eliminating the secondary, more or less modern, develop- 
ments, we obtain the following — 











plow Bpirante 
Gutturuls k x A 
Palatuls € = 4 
Denials f nl a 
Labials p ™ La 
Liquida r 


That this limited inventory of eleven sounds beara no relation 


to Altaie, Indo-European, Semitic, or Bask. with all of which 
Ainu lias thoughtlessly been compared, must be patent to every 


one, Ainu is an isolated language at present, its congeners, if 
they ever existed, being extinet long ago. | 
(OF all sounds the vowels have been most unsatisfactorily fixed 





in the Ainn texts hitherto placed on record. Batchelor and 


Pilsndski note merely a, 0, 1, 0, u, While Abbé Rousselot points 
out that a, ¢, and o may have the three different qualities: of 
timbre found im Freneh. Sc cae le I discerned 
eight vowels—u, d, ¢, ¢ (¢ in gardener), i, 0, 4 (English aw), w, 
and the semi-vowels y and wy. Ts the articulation of the lary 
is lowered, the tip of the tongue is pressed downward, and the 
orifice is rounded. This vowel is important, ss it sometimes 
eccurs in the same word beside ordinary o, and as there are 
homonyms. distinguished only by these two timbres of o; for 


eas pord ‘seal,’ pd ‘to boil’ (intr.}, bat po ‘child.’ The 


are Gi, a0, au, 60, cu, ou, ol, dt, Wi, Od. wa, Wa, ed. AB 
the language has 10 accentual stress, but only a musical aceent 
{as in Japanése or French), the distinction between short and 
long vowels is very slight. There are no naturally long vowels, 
but all vownls may be artificially lengthened under the fores af 
the chromatic accent. In conversation, the word pirika ‘good, 


well,’ for instance, may be heard according to circumstances in 


three different ways—pinka, piritka, and pwikd. Monosyllables 
terminating in a vowel as o rule evince « tendency to being 
somewhat lengthened; for instance, ki ‘bow,’ fil ‘two.' Length- 
ened vowels, moreover, arize from contraction of two vowels into 


one or from elision of consonants: ¢ + okai yields cokai: Yezo 


dlaye-hauke ‘cheap’ becomes afahauki on Saghalin; pon seta 
‘small dog’ develops into poi sla and piseta; pirai ‘window’ 
co-exisis with puyara. Many vowels between consouants show 
& tenileney to evaporate and to be almost eliminated: seta 
‘dog'—s‘ta, Kuril sta; Hiken ‘slodge'—#ken, Kuril skins: : Yezo 
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Gikep ‘bird’ becomes on Saghalin dhe, cha, ckapu, and ékap. 
This fact accounts for the many cousonantal combinations in 
the Kuril dialect, like sf, sk, kr, and others, which are otherwise 
foreign to the language. 

Pitsudski observes: ‘It seems that the Ainu make no: fixed 
distinction between short and long vowels; that is, they know 
nothing of quantity properly so-called. We can only say that 
an fecented syllable is longer, and may he simply termed long; 
but this length is in strict connection with the accent. However, 
we do meet with fixed differences in quantity in certain words 
the sound of which would otherwise be the same; their only 
distinctive quality is the length of articulation." As examples 
he cites ¢ * to eat” and 2 ‘to come,’ ri ‘way’ and ri ‘ice in the 
river’ or ‘a flock of birds.’ Pitsudski has further made anew 
and interesting observation, namely that a few homonyms change 
their accents to bring out a change of meaning; thus, état 
‘ohair'—atdi ‘payment’; dn-koro, possessive pronoun—ai-kord 
‘T have’; sirt ‘earth’ —siri ‘payment’ ; : dima ‘horse’—umd ‘also." ” 
The same phanomenan is encountered also in Japanese: dme 
‘rain’—omé ‘a kind of sweetmeat’; hdii ‘chopsticks’—hasi 
‘bridge,’ ete. It would not be surprising that the Ainn, as in 
so many other cases, should have imitated the Japanese model. 

Some vocalic changes in the various dialects are noteworthy. 
Final a, for example, is eliminated in the Kuril dialect — 








Km TED 
rig ‘high? ripa (Saghalin ripa) 
rer * wini reve 
rar ‘eyebrows’ rare 
car ‘mouth’ curd, care 
muker ‘ox! mukara 


The Saghulin aud Kuril dialects have sometimes preserved o 
final # which is droppel in that of Yezo:— 
Saghilin and Kuril erwin ‘rat’ Yer crum 
Saghalin (lokw ‘to boy’ Yero thok 


™Por other examples see B. H. Chamberlain, Handbook of Colloquial 
Japansse, 3d ed., p. 20. Tho accent is so extremely alight that it will be 
‘hardly noticed by an untrained ear, but it really exists, on T had many 
times geenslon to convince myself. It cannot be compared in strength with 
the energetic tonic aceonta of Eunzian in euch paira of words as sdmok 
‘eostio’*—samék ‘lock’; mika ‘griof‘—mukd ‘flour’; ébraz ‘manner*— 
obrdz ‘pattern’: pélnoci ‘midnight'—polada ‘half a night.’ 





When more exact records of the varions dialects are plaved at. 

our disposal (and there are none thus far of the Kuril dialects), 
it will be possible to establish a greater number of phonetic laws 
anid to trace the history of Ainu speech, possibly leading also to 
fh clue as to tribal migrations. The fact that the Yezo and 
‘Saghalin dialects are closely related was, of course, known long 
ago; but the theory that the idiom of Saghalin is purer or more 
archaic must be disputed. Despite the possibly larger variety 
of vowols, diphthongs, and spirants (x and », both of secondary 
origin), the phonetie system of this dinlect shows decided evi- 
dence of « far more advanced state of disintegration and even 
deterioration. The dialvctic differentiations are largely phonetic 
and lexicographical; accidence and structure appear to be the 
same averywhere. According to statements made to me by 
natives of Saghalin, their language is not dividvd into dialects, 
but is spoken with a high degrea of uniformity. Local variations 
of words are frequent, particularly in the names of animals: an 
eagle is designated in Naiero furi, in Nailuti pisetteri; Naiero 
samakha (explained as 's black sea-cagle with « red-tipped beak’) 
anewers to onmim of Naibuti; a strap of sea-lion skin used for 
earrying loads is-styled ectha in Ottadam, but tara in Naiero and 
Taraika. Thoro are likewise identical words with different 
ineanings: on: Yez0-and Saghalin; for instance, hoinw on Yeap 
méang “marten,’ on Saghalin ‘sable." We need a womplete dic. 
tionary of the Saghalin dialect for further comparative study; 
we need a good gramwar of the language, not after the fashion 
of the Latin grammar, but one interpreting the spirit and laws 
ef the language from within. We have had enough theories and 
fancies about the Ainu; it is time to get-at the facts. 











IN PRE-EXTLIC AND EXTLIC TIMES 


Hemirw Uxiow Corie, Owcrsnati, Ono 


In order to trace the origin of the Sabbath and the festivals 
and follow up the stages of their development, we must not eon- 
‘salt the codes of law and the meaning attached to the words of 
the same in Jater times, but examine certain historical facts im 
the other narratives and mm oceasional allusions and draw our 
‘contlnusions therefrom. By this method of historical-critical 
research we arrive at an altogether different calendar system in 
ancient Turael than that with which we are familiar, The Sab- 
bath and the festivals have gone through # process of evolution 
which we must try to unravel and which few of our historians 
have made clear, Nor have our Assyriologists succeeded in 
elucidating this process, especially in regard to the Sabbath, as 
the recent work of Morris Jastrow. Hebrew and Babyloman 
Troditions, and su article of his on ‘The Day after the Sabbath’ 
(AJSE 30, 94 ff.) seem to show. 


THE SABBATH 

To begin with the Sabbath, let me state that we know aa yet 
too little of the Assyrian Sabbath to build important theories 
concerning the origin of the Jewish Sabbath upon it. The name 
Shabbatum in the Babylonian calendar has been found by 
Pinches: in a glossary to designate the full moon; hence. the 
Hebrew ‘Sabbath must have had the same meaning, according 
to Jastrow, Meinhart, and others. On the other hand there was 
brought to light long ago a Babylonian Elul calendar aceording 
to which the Tih, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th days were regarded 
an uftlicky days, on which the priest-king was not allowed to 
officiate as. judge, use fire, eat cooked meat, ete.; but the term 
Sabbath is not applied to these dics nefasti. Now, while the 
older Assyriologists were inclined to identify these days of 
the Flu) calendar with the Hebrew Sabbath (suggesting that the 
nineteenth day waa really the forty-ninth—that is, seven times 
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seven, counted from the beginning of the previous month), 
modern Assyriologists no longer lay stress upon this fact, and 
insist instead wpon the other fact that Shahbatum designates 
exelusively the full moon, Combining with it the etymology of 
Shahat, which is elsewhere explained by gamar ‘to complete,’ 
they explain the term Shabbatum to be the time of the comple. 
tion of the moon’s light, “when the sun on the other side of the 
sky easta its fall light opon it.’ Prof. Jastrow goes even so far 
a5 to explain the NIV PINES to have meant originally the 
morrow of tho full moon, because the Passover feast begins on 
the 15th of Nisan, assuming the verse in question rhe | 
two or three different sources. As we shall later see, the whole 
argument regarding the Passover feast rests on # fundamental 
error, But sade from that, I do not think that there is any 
baaie or justification whatsoever for identifymg the Hebrew 
Sabbath at any time with the full.moon. It seems to me that we 
are NOL in A position as yet to assume with any kmd of certainty 
that the Hebrew Sabbath was simply taken over from the Baby- 
lonians, ot least in bistorieal times; Like all the things 
Babylonians aw! Hebrews had in common, the Sabbath seems to 
me fo belong to an older epoch when the Babylonian lore was 
not as yet developed, and the Hebrew Sabbath may just as well 
throw light on the Babylonian Shahbatum os vice versa. Each 
had its own process of growth, 

Thia much, however, is certain, that the Hebrew Sabbath is not 
only older than the Decalogne of the Exodus, which connects it 
with tho Creation week, as does the Hlohist in the first chapter 
of Genesis, but also older than the original form of the Dees. 
loyne: (WP? Mle OY AN Nd, which refers to the Sabbath 
a4 an established and known institution, and is by no means a 
new commandment. It is, however, quite noteworthy that the 
older onsite of Ex. 34 simply saya, OY SITS Oe Ae 
rsaen * it While the same Sabbath is implied but not 
mentioned. Tle chapter on the Manna, Ex, 16, offers indubi- 
tably an explanation for the Decalogue expression [iN “ot 
Pav OF by the narrative’s placing the commandment of the 
Sabbath before the Sinai Revelation—a point of view which the 
rabbis present in connection with the words DM 19 Ov ou 
OS0') in Ex. 15. 25 (see Mekilta, ad loc.), 
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For us, however, the question is whether the Hebrew Sabbath 
wae from the beginning based upon the fixed institution of the 
week, which certainly rests on Babylonian astrology, or whether 
it originally corresponded with the four lunar phases, so tint 
the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first and twenty-eighth of each 
month were the days of the moon's ‘stand-still,” that is, Sabbath 
days. The latier view is expressed by Nowack, Mebr. Arch, 2 
144, who refers also to Wellhausen, Prolegomena*, p. 107. 1 
seems to me that too little stress has been laid on the important 
faet that, throughout the entire pre-exilic literatare, the Sabbath 
oceupies only the second place alongside of the new moon, which 
is always mentioned first and foremost as a day of rest and of 
feasting, of aaerifice and of seeking the word or oracle of the 
Deity as given through the sacred seer. I refer to the well- 
known pnesaees, 2 Ri. 4. 23; Am. 8.5; Hos, 2. 13; Ts. 1. 19; 
66. 23, where WN always prevedes the Sabbath, Down to the 
Eixile—Ezekiel forms the interesting turning-point, as we. shall 
see later on—the New Moon played a far greater role in ancient 
Israel then may be inferred from the Mosaic Code, where it is 
no longer made a day of rest, but has only the character of a 
survival in the Temple Cult.. Note, however, Amos 8, 5, where 
the people are represented os saying: CUM ay" Wo 
99 AMN| NIT We WVIe'S: i. &. they could not sell 
com on the New Moon, just as they could not on the Sab- 
bath; Very characteristically we find the day previous to the 
New Moon, and in distinetion from the same, called by Jonathan 
(1 Sam, 20.19) Feo OY ‘Work Day,’ which plainly shows 
the New Moon to have been celebrated by the people as a holy 
day. The presumption, then, is that the New Moon was the 
more solumn holy day, given over to feasting and sacrifices of a 
higher order among the families, such as we find it eclebrated 
in the royal house of Sanl and occasionally among certain 
elasses in Israel (MNDL'ON ID7 OL’ OST MI 1 Sam. 20. 6), 
over against which the Sabbath days of the mouth were bot, 
e® to any, diminutive moon seasons, four holy days of lesser 
shlemnity and iwportnnee. But this very chapter reveals a fact 
the importance of which has not been recognized by historians, 
Tt is the agreement of David and Jonathan to meet aguin in the 
field on the third day, that is on the day following the two New 











Moon daya (20,5, 12,19). That they could thus speak before- 
hind of the two New Mon days as a self-evident matter shows 
that the New Moon was not celebrated only on the first day of 
the month, when the reappearance of the moa had been obyerved 
hy the respective functionaries, but on two days; that is, on tho 
twenty-ninth and thirieth days of the month, the latter day 
Teading over to the next month, which was:-counted from the day 
following as the firet day of the firat lunar week. We get in 
this way the following division of the month» four lunar weeks, 
each ending with the Sabbath, and. these twenty-cight daya to be 
followed by the two New Moon. (lays—thirty dayn altogether, 
‘But they occasionally divided the month into decades az did the 
Beyptians, and as we learn from the term Wy and “Wey 
Ccy?. As a rule, however, tho heptad prevailed, The holy 
number seven belongs to very ancient Semitic traditions, as all 
the oaths are made among the various Semitic tribes by the 
number seven. Hence we have the word YI") ‘to swear,’ which 
means “10 be bound by the holy seven,’ (Whether the seven 
planets or Pleiades or some other seven was the object is not 
as yet ascertained.) The name PPM for week, also PID. 
(im Jacob's story; INT PID’ KI NID, Gon. 29, 27) is cortamly 
old. All the festivities in private and public life filled up a 
full week, and, strange to say, the Sshbbath is never montionod 
in this connection. Not even in the atory of the siege of Jaricho 
is there any mention of the Sabbath, This can be accounted for 
only by the assumption that the Sabbath as a separate institution 
ie of a later date. 

The new and ful) moon, however, were celebrated by all Semitie, 
nay by all primitive, tribes, The Moon was the real Measnrer 
of time, a3 the Greek or Aryan pa expresses it. Especially for 
the wandering tribes of the desert the Moon is the guide on the 
night marth. Consequently the Bedoum still bails-the appear. 
ance of the new moon with shouting, ancing, an) clapping of 
hands, os Doughty describes it in his Arabia Deserta, And we 
learn. from Joh 31. 27 that the idolatrous practice of throwing 
kisses at the moot was still practised when that book was written, 
Bow anh of a-reerideseenece of this was allowed to come in by 
the cabbalistic writers in the solemn greetings of the Kiddush- 
Lebanoh rite, is not necessary to point out here. At any rate 
the New Moon celebrations, which were undoubtedly connseted 
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with the Cansanite or Semitic worship of the queen of Heaven, 
anil the round cakes, BYS1D. offered her on the roef-tops of the 
liott#es, as we learn from Jer, 44. 17—25, could not but niet 
with disfavor on the part of the Hebrew legislators. Here we 
have (he reason for the abrogation of the New Moon as a day of 
rest. Only the priestly tradition retained the New Moon in the 
eult (Hxek.45. 17; 46; and Num. 28.10 £.). The Cabbalists, or 
Mystics, during the late Middle Ages gave dignity to the New 
Moon, and by a strange atavism, the Jewish women—compnre 
the women in Egypt mentioned by Jeremiah—desisted on that 
day from doing work. The priest-prophet Ezekiel im hts legis- 
Jative system mecords to the New Moon only the second place 
alongside of the Sablwth (cf, Ezek. 46. 1—3). A still more 
intéresting change which the New Moon has undergone im tlie 
writing of Ezekiel, and which henceforth influenced the litera- 
ture of the Jewish people (Nam. 25. 10 and elsewhere) is that 
thie name is changed from @7 17 ‘renewal’ into E71 CN 

ning of the month,’ and Wf henesforth stands for 
sient We shall soon see what this implied for the regulation 
of the festivals in the Mosaic Code, But we live to turn our 
attention first to the new concept of the Sabbath. 

The Sabbath is transformed in the Decalogue from a lunar 
holy day into a day of the Lord, and made an institution mie- 
pendent of the phases of the moon, a weekly institution, whethdr 
for the reat of man, as the Deuteronomic decalogue hes it, or as 
# testimony to God"s creation of the worid in a savencthy: week, 
ax the decalogue in Exodus has it. The latter idea is, of course, 
4 transformution of the Babylonian myth in the monothetstic 
spirit. With Ezekiel (20.20) begins the special accentuation 
of the Sabbath as a eign between Israel and his God, and henee 
also the Holiness Code, which emanated from the Ezekiel school, 
renders it a special sign of the covenant between Israel and the 
Lord (Ex. 31. 18,17). In the Priest Code the ancient concepts 
of the Sabbath as u day of austerity and of the prohibition of 
lahor, of the use of fire, of cooking, etc, made themselves felt 
again, and this led to over greater rigidity in the Saddncean anil 
Karnite and then in the Shammaite circles, whereas the Exilie 
seer in Is, 68, 13 voices a different view regarding the joy and 
eheer on Sabbath, though wishing to have the day devoted to 
drvine things exelusively. The passage in Jeremiah (17. 19—27) 
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threatening those that trade on-the Sabbath with the confiagra- 
tion-of the city belonga to the time of Nehemiah and ought never 
to have been assigned to the great prophet. 

Before concluding my views on the Sabbath, I wish to call 
attention to the one fact which the Assyriologists have failed to 
consider, Had the Sabbath beon really known in Babylonia as 
«holy day outside of the priestly cult, the Biblical Sabbath could 
never have been made the sign of the covenant, or a mark dis- 
inguishing the Jewish people from the rest, as is slready done 
by Dentero-Isainh and by Ezekiel. The idea of the distinction 
of Israel from the surrounding nations became the guiding 
motive in the Mosaie Code also for the festivals, as we shall 
TOW S6e, 





PEEAH 

There can bardly be any dispute as to the meaning of IN 
*New Moon,’ wherever it occurs in ancient literature, Let me 
auk, then, when is Passover to take place, according to Donter- 
onomy? There can be but one tamalatian of 16,1, IN AS Se 
SNS ISNT eI 13 PAS MS nod Mien Don 
79 OTS ‘N: ‘Observe the New Moon of the Ripening Crops 
and offer the Paschal sacrifice, for on the New Moon of tho 
Hipening Crops histh the Lord brought thee out of Egypt at 
night.’ To translate GIN by ‘month’ is simply impossible in 
‘View of the word Pos af the end of the verse. In other words, 
the Passover at the time af King Josiah was celebrated, not on 
the eve of the 15th, but on the-eve of the New Moon. Nor was 
it, a8 deswribed in) Exodus 12, the sacrificial day of a lumb, but, 
#8 we Tread in the following verse, of all kinds of animals taken 
from the flock- and the cattle, This. Deuteronomic preeept 
receives-its light from Ex. 13, 1—10, 11—16, where we have the 
duplicate of the law prescribing eonaecration of the first-born 
of man and beast wnd the sacrifice of the first-born of the beast 
on the memorial day of the Exodus. There we read also: 
JSR OTS ONY ONS OV ‘This day have you been going 
mit of Egypt on the New Moon of the Ripening Crops.’ So also 
in Ex. 34. 18 and 23. 15 (where the same law is given concerning 
the Feast of Mazzoth with especial referanee to the redemption, 
or sacrifice of the first-born), There we find also the eA press 
statement DONT ETD "3 VINA La Wd PNY AND 
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OAD ONS: ‘On the New Moon of the ripening of the Crops 
didst thou go out of Egypt.' By the way, jet me say here that 
Hat little fragment in Ex. 4.22—26, 73 AX 7 "SIR An 
“Tad ending with IN VW" MID "ID belongs to the oldest stratum 
of the Exodus story in connection with the Pesah, connecting 
the Shepherd Spring feast with the death of the first-born, 
Originally then the Pesah as a festival of Spring was cele- 
brated om the New Moo of the Spring Month, when the 
blood: of the first-born of the flock or cattle was put on the 
forehead and anil of the people, and also sprinkled on the door- 

post and door-aill, 4 practice that is still in vogue among 
fellahin natives of Palestine, Syria, and the Arabian 

(see Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, p. 206 &, and. Dillmann, nil 
loe.). The change from the New Moon to the Full Moon is first 
recorded by the prophet Ezekiel, 45. 21, and then in the priest 
code, Ex. 12 and Lev. 24, which latter chapter is of composite 
nature and not a pure product of the Holiness Vode. As a 
niatier of fact the Passover feast was only, in consequence ‘of the 
Deuteronomie Code, transformed from a Shepherd household 
feast into a national festival under King Josiah (2 Ki. 23. 22), 

und then connected with the Maxzoth feast. 


THE PEAST OF WEEKS 

Coming to the Feast of Weeks, we observe that it nowhere has 

a special date os to the month, or day, like the other festivals. 
Tt was and remained even during the period of the second temple 
an ‘agricultural festival, the time of which was determined by 
the end of the harvest of the barley and wheat crops, which 
lasted seven weeks. The Denteronomic Law simply gaya: *Thou 
shalt count seven weels'—that is seven times seven days, without 
“a mention of thea Sabbath anywhere—‘and then thou shalt eele- 
brate the Feast of Weeks." The older code of the Covenant 
calls it VSP IM adding PUpo MII yp). Ezekiel does 
not mention it at all; for Me for NPay in 45. 21 is a 
s¢ribal error. But the law in Lev. 23. 9 ff. devotes to it a long 
paragraph, which has become a matter of dispute not only 
among priest and sege, Sadducee and Pharisee of olden times, 
but also among the scholars, Jewish and non-Jewish, to this very 
day, I refer to the well-known passage in verses 15—17. I 
hold that no unbiased reader can translate this otherwise than 
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the Sadducees originally did; ‘Ye shall count from the day. 
following the Sabbath, on which day you bring the Omer of the 
first barley harvest [of which it expressly says, v. U1, TWD 
pI WH MILT], seven weeks, and then on the following 
day, the morrow of the seventh Sabbath, which is the fiftieth 
day | ( Pentoc at). yO shall eolebrate the Feast of Weeks,” In 
othor words, bait; an the day following the Sabbath when they 
swung the sickle at the standing eorn (which, of course, could 
not be done on the Sabbath Day), they offered the Omer of the 
first barley, and on the day following the seventh Sabbath, which 
is ihe fiftieth day, they brought the two loaves of bread made 
from the new wheat os asacrifice for the Feast of Weeks. What 
lias bowen lacking in this Biblical Law is a specific date, which 
was not néechmary, aa it depended each year on the time of the 
ripening of the erops, This was good enough for the prinsts. 

of the Temple, but what about the Jew living far away from the 
holy land? Shonld he forego celebrating. the Feast of Weekal 
This remarkable that the Book of Jubilees (6.17 6; 14. 20—21) 
takes the name PHPISET 3M ta be the feast of the covenant 








oaths, telling us that the eovenant made with Noah, with 


Abraham, and with Israel on Sinai were all made on the fifteenth 
of Sivan, 

The rabbis. with reference to Ex, 19, 1, point to the giving of 
the deealogue as the historical event which took place on tho 
sixth, or as RB. Jose says in Shabbath 86 b, the seventh, of Sivan, 
the Sue) aN mam) wae OY “yypr an—7nh jne oF 
(Shemoth #. 31. 17), taking the term: Kazir as the spiritual 
harvest, the day when the Law was giver to Israel. Of course, 
the °C here. also ean refer only to the first day, 
since ttsaye TT OVS. But the rabbis, or rather the Pharisees, 
wanted to Have a close connection made between Pesah and 
Shabuoth m order to fix the date of the latter, ond at the 
game time give it & historical character, and so they inter- 
preted the words ADC FMS to mean ‘on the day follow- 
ing the first day of Pesah.' So already the LXX haa it. 
The first step to this connection between Peesnh and the 
Omer sacrifice was taken at the time when the story of 
Tsrael’s entrance into Canaan was told by the people, about 
which the Book of Joshua tells us that NDS POMS. on the 
morrow of the Péssh, that is on the fifteenth day of Nisan, the 
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people ate Mazzoth of the produce of the land, while the Manna 
ceased. This MDOA FITS in Joshua could serve as some kind 
of support to the Pharisees to refer the expression [VWTDD 
Mawr of the Omer to the day after the first day of Pesali, 
while the Karaites and their predecessors, the Boethnsians, and 
the Falashas refer it to the chy after the last day of Pesali, so 
as to bring the Shabuott festival close to the fifteenth of Sivan 
(see Jubilees, [. ¢.). 





THE AUEKOTH FEAST 

Aa to the Sukioth festival I have long ago come to the convic- 
tion, and 1 now find also Dr. Ehrlich’s commentary and Carpen- 
tar, quoted by Berthelot, Levitieus, p..79, on my side, that the 
name has nothing to do with the harvest tents, as most modern 
exegetes think. There is nowhere such an allusion to harvest 
tents in the Bible, neither in Deuteronomy, where we might 
axpoct it, nor in Exodus 23. 16 or $4. 22, where it is simply called 
MET APN or MWe rNsa FONT SIT. As a matter of 
fact, it was the Hug, ‘Pilgrimage Feast’ por excellence (see 
1 Ki. 13..2; 12. 32; Lev. 23. 39—41; Ezek. 45. 23; Neh. 5. 14, 
and Mishna R. HY. 1. 2; ef. Nownack, [. . 150). But it is an 
error to asoribe to the Sukkoth feast, an Nowack does on p. 155, 
the Deuteronomic law concerning the offering of the first fruite 
(Deut: 16. 1), aa both the Mishnah Bikkurim 3. 2 and Philo 
(Manyey, 2. 298), who calls it ‘the foast of the basket,” show 
that there was no connection between the two, Naturally the 
Pilgrimage feast of the people took place after the summer’s worl: 
was over, when they could come in large numbers to the temple 
of Shilo, or Jerusalem, as the Muhammadans come to Mceca for 
their Hajj. And where would they find a shelter, unless, 4s Is 
done in Morea, they would erect tents for all the strangers? 
This gave the pilgrimage feast the specific name of Feast of 
Tents. But the priestly legislator was not satisfied with this 
idea of a simple harvest festival, He was anxiows to invest it 
with historical meaning, and so he connected it also with the 
story of the Exodus. But how? The usual interpretation is 
that the words ‘I placed you in tents when | brought you out 
of Egypt’ refer to the fact that the people, on their jountey 
from Egypt m the Wilderness, dwelt in tents. But in this case 
the verse onght to read, “33 ONIN 'S"713, not NSTI 
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onsD. 7 Ose ON. A glanve at the history of the Exodus and 
the list of journeys shows that Sukkoth was the gathering-place 
of the Hebrews, or the first station of their wanderings (Ex, 12. 
37; 13.20; Num. 33.5}. It matters not whether the name iB 
dorived from the tents built there, or whether the name happoned 
to he Sukkoth, just as we learn of Jacob that he gave the name 
‘Sukkoth to a place where he built his tents (Gen. 33.17). The 
idea is that God provided a place of tenis as a gathoring-point 
for the Fugitive slaves at their exodus from Egypt. Henee also 
wie tontreversy butween BR. Eliezer, R. Akiba, and other Tannaim 

a4 to the meaning af Sukkoth, whether it denotes the place of 
faracl’s starting-point at the Exodus, or whether God built for 
them these tents, or whether He wrapped them in clouds like 
tents to protect them when He brought them out of Egypt (see 
Mokilia to Ex. 12. 37; 13.20; Sifra to Lev. 23. 43). That tho 
tents in which the wine harvest is celebrated by the people should 
have given rise to the festival, as is the opinion of the various 
eaogvine bee Dillmann, Berthelot and Driver on Deut. 16. 13, 
, Rotinsan, Bibl. Researches, 2. 81 £.), has no foundation 
in. the Seripture, as there is nowhere any allusion made to the 
Bakkoth feasta being celebrated as a wine festival, whereas the 
pilgrimage tents correspond to the name Hag. 

As regards the striking difference which exists between 
Nehemiah 8, 15, where the law r ing the Sukkoth tents is 
quoted, and the pnasage in Ley, 23. 40, I am quite sure that our 
Code text has undergone a tranaformation, and that the text 
in Nehemiah is more authentic. According to the latter the 
planta mentioned were all used for the cover of the tents and 
instead of 5D the reading was TW /PY SY (not OW ‘myrtle,’ 
as Ehriich thinks, nor can I aceept his "WD “branches,” instead 
of "5 The Talmudic authorities have no longer any compre. 
hension of WT PY ™D and do all sorts of gueming. Our 
Ethrog is really the Persian Othrang, which is our orange; while 
Josephus (Ant. 3. 10. 4) and LX seem to think of a peach 
Instestt ofacitron. The prophet Zecharish, or rather the author 
of the fourteenth chapter, which belongs toa very late date, gives 
us an insight intoan altogether different and yet archale char. 
acler of the harvest fenst of Sukkoth, when he describes it as a 
feast of rain which is to bring its fertility to those nations who 
¢ome to Jerusalem for the celebration of the feast, and the 
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blessing of which is to be withheld from the nations who do not 
come to how down before the One and Only God of Israel in 
Jerusalem. Obviously we have here an ancient water festival, 
traces of which are found also in Ts. 12.3 and 30. 29, It is 
called in the Mishnah Sukkah (6. 1) Simhath beth ha-shochah, 
ei Nd of the House of the Water-drawing." It consisted of 
provession from the Shiloalh Spring to the temple made by 
large crowds following the priest with his chalice of water for 
the water libation at the altar, and was preceded by dances 
during the whole night of each day of the Sukkoth festrval, 
amidst the play of instruments and the carrying of torches, im 
which especially ‘the Hasidim and the Wonderworkers’ (anshe 
maasch, probably the Essene ‘raim-makera') took a prominent 
part. Tt closed with the beating of the willows—hibbuf arabah— 
at the close of the feast (Sukkah 4. 1—6, of. Ps, 118. 27). The 
Sadducean priesthood, however, opposed it (Sukkah 4. 9; 
Tosefte Sukkoh 81,18). The ceremony was connected with the 
belief 1 in the water foundation in the depth of the world’s center 
as placed beneath the Temple mountain of Jerusalem (see Suk- 
Lak fit ak) <a botint cil) shared by. the people, Jew and Chris- 
fan, and it reaches far back m ancient Semitic life, as has been 
shown by Feuchtwang, Dax Wasseropfer u. d. verb. Ceremonten, 
1931 (ef. Sepp, Jerusalem, Index, 6. v, Siloa). 

The namie Avereth in Ley. 23. 36 and Num. 29. 35 for the last 
day of the festival gathering seems rather to denote 'Con¢lusion 
Feast,’ as is shown in Deut. 16. 8, and as Tradition has it, which 
gave to the Feast of Weeks as the ending of the seven harvest 
weeks also the name Agereth, Aram. Azaria (Rosh ha-Shonah 1. 
2; Hagiga 2.4; Josephus, Ant, 3. 10 b). 
agricultural feasts, and, no doubt, eelebrated originally in the 
various sacred localities according to the ancient custom, while 
the annual pilgrimage feast at the end of the agrienltnral yeur 
(Bx; 23. 16: 34. 22) was at an early date made an pyres 
season of gathering at the mam Sanctuary of Shiloh (Ju. 21. 19; 

18a. 1.3). 











THE NEW YEAR’s DAY 


_ ‘The other two festivala ordained in the Priest Code (Lev. 23 
2442 Num. 29. 1—11) have in my opinion not been natiafac- 
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explained as to their origin and meaning. The priest- 
prophet Ezekiel seoms 10 lave taken cognizance in his festa 
gystem (45. 18—25) of the double calendar existing already im 
ancient Palestine aa well asin Babylonia, the agricultural one 
beginning in the fall (see Ezek, 40, 1) and the sacred or official 
one beginning im the spring (2 Sam, 11. 1; 1 Ki, 20,.22; Jer 
$6.9, 22). Acvordingly he proposed an Expiation for thw 
‘Temple on the first of the first month of the sacred calendar and 
another on the first of the seventh month (277? “MNS *yDe"D)- 
‘Whis is the reading restored after LXX by Corniil, 8mend, and 
Wolllinusen. As was seen already by Ewald, the Priest Code 
has, in accepting the agricultural calendar beginning the year in 
the spring, made it ite object to build the whole system of Jewish 
life on the holiness of the number Seven, according to which the 
seventh day of the week, the seventh month of the year, and 
again the year following the seventh time severith year as the 
Jubiiee year should he holy unto the Lord. Accordingly the 
New Moon of the seventh month, being the Sabbatical month 
following the six months of agricultural labor, was, in distinction 
from the New Moon of any other month, which was always 
ushered in by the blowing of trumpets (Num. 10.10), to have a 
“more sonarus blast by the Shofar, and therefore it is called 
day of memorial by blowing the horns (Lev. 23,24; Num, 29, i), 
wherens the. first day of the first month of the year has nothing 
‘specific as the year’s beginning. ‘The rite of expintion of the 
Temple, however, is transferred from the first (on which day 
Ezekiel hes it, 45, 20) to the tenth of the seventh month. The 
eaaon for this must be sought in the fact thot this was the 
aneient solar New Year’s day, as Ezekiel has it in 10. 1, and 
pecause the Jnbiles year was according to the Inter legialation 
to begii on this day (Lev. 25. 9—10). It was only with the 
introduction of the Babylonian system of the months that the 
first of Tishri, which denotes. *the month beginning the year,’ 
Tosrtiw (see now Jastrow’s highly interesting article ‘Sumerian 
and Akkadian Views of Beginnings,’ JAOS 36, 274—299, exp, 
p. 298, ». 62), became in the Jewish liturgy the New Year’s 
Day, while it was a subject of the controversy between R. Eliezer 
and KR. Joshua of the second century whether on the first of Nisan 
or of Tishri the ereation of the world or of man took place (Rosh 
he-Shanah 10 b-11 2}. Possibly the important event recorded m 
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‘Neh. 8. 2 ff. of the introduction of the book of the Law hy Ezra 
Ss apa egies tka tin eg A ge Alec ie ss 
: specially ‘holy,’ had some influence on rendering 
Se May iiertad memoria! day for the foture. Still the day is 
characterized there as one of joy and sorial festivity, not of a 
serious nature such aa tho New Year's day became afterwards. 
Unquestionably, however, it was the old Babylonian New Year’s 
day, celebrated originally in the fall at the beginning of the 
seventh mouth Tishri (corresponding also with the seventh month 
of the Persian calendar named after Mithras)}, on which Bel 
Marduk or his predecessor, as the supreme deity of Babylon, sat 
in the mystic chamber of the fates to determine from the book 
of life the destiny of mankind for the coming year,’ which gave 
tlie Jewish New Year’s day its serious character as the day of 
divine Judgment on which the Creator and Judge of the world 
assigns to all men their destiny according to their merits or 
demerits each year, inseribing the same in His book or books 
of life, finally to seal it on the Day of Atonement. 








THE DAY OF ATONEMENT 


The great Day of Atonement, celebrated on the tenth day of 
the seventh month, which forms the culminating poms of the 
Temple worship of the year, called like the Sabbath, ‘a Sabbath 
of complete rest,’ Ley. 16. 91, hes n unique character among the 
Jewish festivals. While obviously unknown as yet in Ezra’s 
time (Neh. 5), not to speak of the Solomonic time (1 Ki. &. 65), 
it doon became during the second Temple ‘the great Day’ of the 
year and afterwards the most solemn holy day of the Synagogue. 
To account for its origin and meaning it is not sufficient to point 
to Ezekiel’s proposed system, according to which the first day 
of the seventh month was like that of the first month to be a 
day of expiation of man’s sin and of atonement for the temple 
(Ezek: 45. 20), and simply to assume that the author of the 
Priest Code transferred it to ihe tenth day in order to have the 
New Moon of the Sabbutical month stand out as distinguished 
from the other New Moons of the year, We have also to consider 


‘Seo Jastrow, Religion of Robylowia and Aazyria, p. 6F—O9, eapaahaly 
p68; Schrader-Zimmern, RAT. p. 402 £, S14 5 Alfred Jovemias, Das 
Alte Testement im Lichte des alten Orients, p. 43, $57, nota 3, 
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the fret that the tenth of Tishri is called by Exekiel (40. 1) ‘the 
beginning of the year,’ and that the Jubilee year was actually 
to be proclaimed by the blowing of the horn as holy on the 
Atonement day, the tenth of the seventh month, which implies 
that the year began on that very day (Lev. 25. 8—10). It mw 
obviously the sdlar véar, in contradistinction to the lunar year, 

the beginning of which was to be marked sccording to the 
system recognized also in the story of the Flood (see Gen, 6—9, 

ef 7. 11), where the difference in also one of ten days. 

Here, thon, the question arises whether it is likely that the 
strange rites proseribed in Lev. 16, which placed the Azazel, the 
demon of the wilderness, in some sort of opposition to Yahweh, 
the (nly One God of Israel, were introduced as an innovation 
during the second temple at o time when the religious spirit of 
the people and the priesthood was searcely susceptible any more 
to the worship of the goat-like deities, the Seirien (— satyrs) 
ageinst which eh. 17. 7 warns. It was Ibn Ezra in his com- 
mesitary to Lev. 16, 8 who saw the relation of the Azazel to these 
demons ‘of the field.’ But we know from the book of Enoch, 
written in the second. pre-Christian century, what an important 
role among the demons Azazel played. The Masoretie writing 
SINTY? was introduced to give the name SRT) as found in 
Mandacan, Sabaean, ond Arobian mythology (Norberg, Onomas- 
ticon, p..31, Brand, Mandasische Theologie, p, 197 £.) the mean- 
ing of a ‘rugged place,’ (Sifra nl loe.; Yoma 67 b) instead of 
& “wilderness deity,’ he very spot in the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem, the sharp rocks (Beth Hadude} where the scapegoat 
was to be cast down to Azazel according to the Mosaic Code 
(Foma 6. 8), was regarded as the place where the demon was 
east down by the angel Raphael there to remain shackled in the 
darkness until Judgment Day (Hnoch 10. 4—5; see Charles, 
ad loc). In other words, Azazel was in the popular belief the 
head of the demons whose dwelling was in the wilderness around 
Jerusalem. The sending out of the seapegoat to him laden with 
the sins of the. people was origmally, then, the cleansing of the 
people of all impurity in order to secure their welfare for the 
year just begun, If was an ancient rite dating from primitive 
time, to be compared with the rite concerning leprosy (Lev. 
14. 7), which haz its onalogies also in Babylonian rites (see 
Sayee, Hibbert Lectures, 1887, p, 461), and in all likelihood the 
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festal dance of the maidens on the hills of Jerusalem assigned in 
the Mishnah Toawit 4, 8 to the Atonement day and the fifteenth 
of Ab (August), reminding one very much of the dance of the 
maidens at the sanctuary of Shilo (Ju. 21. 21), was connected 
with the celebration of the solar New Year’s day (cf, Morgen- 
stern JAOS 36. 324f.). The signals informing the people of the 
arrival of the scapegoat at its destination, the Azazel rock (¥oma 
e enon “to have been the indueement to open the dances on 





strange that the date for the Atonement Day 
is not given at the beginning of the chapter, but inv. 29, which 
together with v. 30—31 did not belong to the original text. 
Possibly the whole law underwent changes as to date and con- 
tents. As a matter of fact the chapter is composed of many 
sources, a4 was shown by Benzinger and others (see Berthelot 
and Driver ad loe.). From a popular New Year festival it was 
transformed by the author of the Priest Code into a day of great 
poutifienl funetion, and the final redactor of Leviticus in insert- 
ing v. 29—31 rendereil it a Day of Atonement for the people. 
Later on the Pharisees invested it with a still higher or holier 
character in rendering it a day of prayers for repentance as well 
as fasting, a day of divine mercy on which the thirteen attributes 
of God (Ex. 34. G—7) revealod to Moses were brought home to 
the people as assurance of the divine forgiveness. They went 
even so far aa to refer the words: Ki bayom hazeh yekapper, 
‘on this day he alall atone,’ not to the priest but to God, who 
shall, through the day, have atonement for the people (Sifre to 
v.90), Thus the whole idea of sacrificial worship on the aie 
ment Day, on which the Epistle to the Hebrews (c. 9) and 
Barnabas (ce. 7) base their doctrine of Christ ms the world’s 
Atoning High Priest, was replaced by the prayers and litanies of 
the ‘great day." 








Uaervmerry of Into 


| A comparatively small amount of material haa been translated 
from Torkish into English and published. The Latin, German, 
and Ttallan, and even the Hungarian and Danish languages have 
all received considerable portions of the early Ottoman historical 
writings, of which English shares with Prench the defest of 
having received very little. A number of poems and humorous 
stories, and some longer stories, have been translated into Eng: 
lish, often too freely to give a correet impression. EJ. W. Gibb 
haa published an extensive anthology of Ottoman poetry But 
were it not for The Trowels of Evliya Effendi, there would exist, 
I believe, no single sizable piece of Englished Turkish. ‘This 
translation, furthermore, while probably corrected by an Eng- 
lishman, wos made by an Austrian German, the great Orientalist 
Joseph vou Hammer. Curiously enough, though doubly incom- 
plate, it contains, I believe, in the 350,000 words of ite 676 folio 
pages, the longest work that has been translated out of the 
Turkish, except possibly Fluegel’s translation into Latin of 
Haji Khalfa’s annotated bibliographical dictionary. Evliya 








2g J: W, Gibb, Hutory of Otiomen Poetry, el. E.G. Browne, 6 vula,. 
1999 

*Narrmatice of Travels in Europe, Avia, and Africa iw the Seventeenth 
Century, by Evliya Efendi. Tronslated from the Turkish by the Ritter 
Joseph vou Hammer (Oriental Translation Fund). Vol 1, pt 1, xviii 
158 pages; pt. 8, iv-- 256 pages; vol 2,74 244 pages London, 1549— 
1850.—Tho translator haa provided an introduction, tables of contents, und 
about 50 notes, but no index, The ‘Advertisement’ bears tho date Jan. 
20, 1834, showing that the transition was completed befory that date. It 
ia oot known what assidtaneo, if any, vou Hammer had in the preparation 
Of his tramalation—All subsequent references withont titles ore to the 
volutnes and parte of thia work. 

"Lesieon Biblographicum «t Encyclopedicwm, a Muntafa ben Abdatinh 
Katib Chelebi dicto et nomine Haji Khalfa, edidit, lutine vortit, et com: 
mattzrig indicibusque instruxit G. Pluegel, 7 vola, Leipcig, 18251853, 
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scems to have fallen far short, from the chronological point of 
‘yiew, of writing a narrative of all ie eae oe ae 
of hiw forty or fifty active years, but he has largely compens: 
for this by including so great a part of all he knew sdual 
learn about things in general. His work contains, besides its 
eentral motive, an autobiography of the author, a sort of gnide- 
book to Constantinople and the Levant, a broken sketch af Otte- 
man history from the beginning to about 1676, no small quantity 
of unreliable atatistics, a deseription of the administration of the 
Empire in the time of Suleiman, a lively enumeration of the 
‘thousand and one” trade-gilds of Constantinople, and a wealth 
of anecdotes, legends, and observations. 

Evliya lived from 1611 until about 1680," and thos witnessed 
most of the period of high and perilous equilibrium in Turkish 
history which stretched from the peace of Sitvatorok in 1606, 
when Austria ceased to pay tribute for her holdings in Hungary, 
until the year 1683, when the second failure of the Turks before 
Vienna initiated their long and incomplete retreat southeastward. 
All that is known of his life is to be found seattered piecemeal 
through his narrative. If his own story be accepted without 
question, he was deseended from great men of the time of Sultan 
Orkhan and even of the Caliph Harun ar-Rashid." His great- 
grandfather, Yawuz Ali Usbek, had been Mohammed II's stand: 
ard-bearer at the conquest of Constantinople.* Rewarded with 
an state in the city, he built on it one hundred shops, and then 
by good Ottoman custom bestowed it upon & mosque 4s an 
endowment, in such a way that his descendants would always be 











“1.1220: “1, the humble writer of these paged... wae born om the 
10th of Moharrem, 1020. |.A. HL].' Bark Mustafa-te mentioned. a2: ieend 
view (1. 1. 156), which position be bold from 1074 antil him execution after 
fuiling to take Vienna, in 1055, Tf the number 51 be correct for the yoars 
of Enliya's netive life (1. 1. 174), this would equal sbout 49 Christian 

and, aided to 1631, would. being him to 1050,. 

*1, 1, 35, 56. Evliya daims descent from Sheikh Ahmed Yesovi of 
Khorasan, who sent his disciplo, the famous Hajji Bektash, to Suliav 
Orkhan: and from Mohammed Hanif, whose son Sheikh Jafar Baba waa 
gent ae ombuerndor to Coustantinople by Harun. 

"L248 The burying-ground of Evliya's family wae at Kasim Pasha, 
behind the Arsenal, Hero Iny bis father, bis grandfather Timurji Kars 
Abmed, bia great-grandinther, and many other relatizos, 





idministrators and entitled toa share of the income? Evlive's 
father, Dervish Mohammed Zilli, had been the great Suleiman's 
standard-bearer, and was for an unbelievable number of years 
head of the gild of goldsmiths.of Constantinopie.* ‘This very 
nOMeTous organization enjoyed special imperial favor, since 
Selim I and Suleiman, following the practice by which every 
prince of the Ottoman house must learn a tradé, had bern 
apprenticed aa goldsmiths (1, 2.188), Evliya’s mother had been 
a Circassian or, more strictly, an Abara slave girk® Her brother 
Malik Ahmed rose as alave-page in the palace through various 
iffices of government, until he became grand vizir of the empire 
and was honored with the hand of the Sultan Murad IV's 
daughter." The help and influence of this highly saceessful 
adventurer accomplished much for his nephew, who was less 
ambitions and important, but freer und happier, 

The comprehensive character of Evlivya's book is related to a 
mmarkable breadth of experience, The offspring of a freeborn 
min of aticient Moslem lineage and a slave woman from the 
rough mountains of the Cauedans, he was educated according to 
standard Moslem fashion along the road which led to the high 
Positions in religion and law, but he also had opportunities to 
mount a certain distance in the government serviee, which was 
gradunily departing from the rale according to which its higher 








"LL&L. Evtiya's book gives many references to the numerous Ottonan 
religious endowments; «¢ for example, 2. 91. For a brief discussion af 
the subject see my Gorermment of the Otloman Empire in the Time of 
Suleiman the Magnificent, p. 200-203. 

“1. 1..89, 141: ‘Praise be to Allah, that my fathor was the chief of the 
goldemithe from the time of Sultan Soleiman te that of Sultan Ubrakim.' 
The former died in 1500; the latter sscended the throne in 1640, . 

*L 1762: Her father, an Abana, wna the Kinya of the Kapujiz (puper- 
intendent of the gatekeepers) of the important man Ozdamir-Oghln Oeman 
Pasha. She and her brother Malik Ahmed were sent to the home sountry 
for what was considered = better bringiag-ap (1, 2 61), and when the 
brother was 15 years of age they were brought heck and presested to 
Hultan Ahmed, who took tho boy into the poge-school of the paluce and 
gate the girl in marriage to Evliya‘s father, 

wd. L115, 152, 148; 1.215. ‘This lady, whose name was Ismahan Kila, 
died in childbirth to 1651, at the age of 27. Malik Ahmed served. as 
governor in a remarkable number of provincial enpitals, inelviting. Diarbeleir, 
Buda-Peot, Cairo, and those of Bosnia and Eumelin, both before and after 
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positions were open only to those who had begun life as Christian 
slaves? In addition to this, Evliya was trained in his father’s 
profession as u goldsmith, and so had a definite place in the 
seonomic organization of the empire (1. 2.189), Although he 
seoms never to have been married, he was far from inilifferent 
to the beauty of women, or, indeed, of boys." He became initi- 
sted es a dervish into one of the many mystical religious orders 
(i. 2. 93-77.), but he also spent much time in the gay life of a 
well-to-do young man about town (1. 2. 248: 2.28), He passed 
through all of this as ‘a poor, destitute traveler, bot a friend of 
mankind’ (1.1. 2), and, as-he himself says, being ‘of o vagabond 
Jervish-like nature’ (2. 28), he entered all doors but took up o 
fixed abode nowhere. 

Tn his formal education he studied seven years in the Madressal 
of Mufti Hamid Effendi, one of the numerous endowed colleges 
of Constantinople (1. 2.37). Tere he heard the general leetares 
of Akhfash Effendi, and he mentions gratefully the names of 
three of his teachers, and in ‘particular that of Evhya Moham- 
med, after whom he was probably named.” *“Evliya’ means 
‘saints,’ and perhaps it waa the accident of his name that led him 
to become a traveler, eager to visit the tombs of Moslem saints. 
He describes, liowever, a picturesque dream in which in the 
mosqne of Akhi Chelebi he saw the Prophet Mohammed and wus 
given a commission to travel through the world and visit the 
tombs of holy men.’ He was then just twenty-one years of age, 
and desired, he says, ‘to escape from the power of my father, 
mother, and brethren® (1.1.1). His first journey wis confined, 
however, to a thorough and detailed Inspection of his native eity 
and ite environs: not for ten years did he venture a longer 

UThis rule is daenseed in my Government of the Ottoman Kmpire, p. 
45%. ‘The education for religion and taw in described an p. 205 ff. 

Gee his descriptions of the inhabitants of various towns, 2 158, 144, 
440, 196, ote. Por example: “Tho beautiful youth of both eaxes at Meragha 

=) 9 #8: Bhelkh Hedayi Mahamud Effendi ‘adopted me as his aparitunl 
child’. In 1. 1. 32, 137 Evtiya ehows his reverence for the elder Evitya. 

41.1. 2—4. Evliya's book mentions the tombe of hundreds of Moslem. 
saints, whose final resting-plares he sought out nt every opportunity. 

® The description of this, with much other material intermingled, ocen- 
pies his first volume (which is also that of the translation, inchuiing parts 
1 and 2). 
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rig lk ine Meantime he accompa 
is father on the nulitary expedition to Tabris in the year 1635 
(1,1. 129 ff.). His education had not ceased, and its last peri 
‘though the picturesque account is open to the suspicion of being 
overdrawn, was of exceptional character. Small of stature and 
pe onary appearance, he was possessed of an attractive voce, 








musical instruments; and to intone the Moslem call to prayer, 
Wyant tha Karas, and lead prayers in the most approved fashions? 
, In tho same year 1635, on the Night of Power, when Santa Sofia 
was ‘tilled with reverent. worshipers, and Sultan Murad IV 
himself was present in his private box, Evliya, by the advice of 
hls father, and very probably with the collusion of his uncle, 
Set the high aloe of syord-brerer, took a place on the 
seat of the muezzing, and ot o suitable time, began to chant the 
Kiran ‘The impression which he made on the Sultan resulted 
mons to the palace and an adoption into the eorps of 
paket “Though Evliys elaims that he told the Sultan he knew 
seventy-two sciences and was acquainted with ‘Persian, Arby 
Romaic, Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, and Turkish’ (1. 1. 193), never 
theless he was given a series of text-books and assigned eae 
lessons: (1. 1. 137), He claims to have ‘enjoyed the greatest 
favor’ of Murad (1. 1. 138), and certainly he showed through 
“Wists a special atachinent and loyalty to him. Before the 
(geeat expedition to Baghdad in 1638, whick secured that city 
‘0 the Turks ‘unto this day," Evliya had heen graduated from 
the palace school, and made a spahi or cavalryman, with a high 
salary.** It would seem, however, that lie did not go on that 

















7 as i. rf. 139. Ba survel f-8 vans ae 
trader in. the moeque of Salim I (1. 2 6) and froquently afterward na 
Mussina, 

“A aprightly necount of bis life in tha palace la given nt 1, 1. 132—148. 
ft previous times he would not havo bees allowed to remain more than » 
yrer, since pages wero ‘graduated’ at twenty-five years of age. Hamm 
states errumevualy that Evliya remained tn-the palace only a.sbort time and 
then want on the expedition to Krivan (1. 1. iv). fie went to Erivan firwt 
(1, 1. 120—1i1), The Sultan returned to Constantinople an the 19th of 
Rajah, and Evliya entered the palace in Ramaxan, two montha Inter. He 
‘Temalned about three yours, it appoars. 

"L, L 141—242: ‘Previously to hin Majesty's undertaking the expedi- 
‘tion-to Baghdad, 7 left the imperial Harem, ond was appointed a Sipohi, 
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campaign, and that for some unstated reason he left the perma- 


ent public sertice before the year 1640. 


Evtiya’s first independent trip for travel was made in the 
year last mentioned, to Brusa (2.1 ff.). With this began his 
series of journeys out from Constantinople and back, by which 
in the eourse of half a century he saw most of the lands of the 
empinr:, and especially Asia Minor, the shores of the Black Sea, 


aid the Balkan peninsnla”* Nor iid he omit the pilgrimage to 


Moen, and he eaw Egypt and Syria by the way.” He also 
passed the frontiers and visited northern Pervia and Russia,” 
while his longest single journey wes one of three and « half years 
in Westerii Europe, in the years 1664-1608." It is particularly 
to be regretted that he left no account of this journey, for iis 
view of the infidel countries written for the edification of the 
faathiful would he both amusing and instructive. Some of bis 
were taken under military orders, as by sea to Crete 
in 1645" and to Dalmatia @ little later2* Summing up his 
aidlventures, he save that in his life he was present at twenty-two 
battles (1, 2 87), saw the countries of eighteen monarchs, pnd 
heard one hundred forty-seven languages.™ 
Eviiya adorns his narrative with some book knowledee, melds 








ina allowance af forty aspers per day." Lf this figure be dorreet, 
Evtiga received a aolary with which bo was expoctod to bring into service, 
when needml, three or four cavalrymen besidos himeelt, 

*® The second volume describes in detail his circuit of the Black Sea anid 
hin travels in many regione of Agia Minor and the adjacent portions of 
Persit. The fest volume contains brief allusions to his journeys through 
most parte of European Turkey. 

"The peoomnt of thin journey is lost; see below, p. 239. 

ed. tL. 164. Ho traveled 70 days in Russin in the year 1665, 

=). £163. He visited Viesns, Dunkirk, Denmark, Holland, Sweilon, 
nnd Poland. “In the year 1668, on thé night of the Prophet's ascansion, 
[ found myself ‘on the Otteman frontier, at the castle of Toghan-kechid, on 
the Dmiceter, Conducted by my guides, who wore Komks [Cossckaj, 
saw lights in the minaret, and, for the firet time, after so long an abasece, 
T heard the eoand of the Mohammedan call to prayer." 

“2.740. Eviiys is o valuable first-hand nuthority for the bistory of this 


expodition, 
#1, 1.140. Evliya snys that ho was then in one of the Juniswary ¢om- 
panies, a statemmit uot manily to be reconciled with bis claim to have been 


‘dn the superior position of Spaht of the Porte seven years cartier. 


1. 1.174: 1.2.00. Evliya attempts, at 1.1. 11—12, to give the name 
of Constantinople in $2. different languages. Some of the forma ara éor- 
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ing allusions to the ancient literature of Arabia, Persia, Islum, 
sud even Judaism and Christianity" Yet from the faet that 
he went no farther m the religious school system, he does not 
secin to hive posseased an exeoptional order of intellectual exeel- 
limeo, It ‘was probably a serious trial to his futher that he 
failed to utilize any of the brilliant opportunities that were before 
lim in business, the anny, the government, the law, ar the 
church, He did, however, finance many of his travels by wtill- 
zing portions of his training in. these various directions** He 
evidently quick-witted, well-mannered, shrewd, and resource- 
ful, Though so fond of good company, he insists strenuously 
and repeatedly that, like hia father before him, he never tasted 
forbidden drinks, ‘I, who spent so much time in eaifee-honses, 
huca-houses, and wine-houses, ean eall God to witness, that I 
never drank anything during all toy travels but this sweet busca 
nople preserved in boxes, that of Egypt made of 

rive-wnter, and that of the Crimes, called makssima. Since | 
was born, 1 never tasted in my life of fermented beverages or 
prohibited things, neither tobacco, nor coffee, nor tes, . . . mor 
wine, . . . nor bewy,’ raneb en on to sio Jone tan aixty-cight itexa™ 
Can it be that, he ‘doth protest too much’! He recognized as 
prevalent and deplored other Oriental viees, but in this regard: 
he made no affirmation of innocence, and indeed, laid himadlf 
distinetly open to suspicion.” At the same time, not only is 
thore a religions ingredient in his work from n beginning to em, 


rect, an the German Koustantinopel, while bithers are are clearly innecrra te; 
fhe "Afrienn! name @ said to bo Ghiraiduriyych, which seome to be o 
popresnntation of the Freuch firande Ville—tIn this connection may be 
mentioned the visitors te the Mosqit of Suleiman (1. £61), who in the 
piniareaqae mecount of their visit are related to have exclaimed ‘Maryah, 
Maryah'; thie may have been sivrweilleur, ond if so, the visitors were 
ested allvaione, frequent 
tan nimervos for citation, are especinily mn 
regard to literary, Biblical, asi early Miclom Perens pes, 

"For example, he was muarcia on the udmiral’s ship for the expedition 
to Azov in 1641 and for that to Crete in 1645; he went to Erserom 
rr aeons of the Pusha and clerk of the *ustom-houns, ite. 

stig aa 

“12. 246. Evliya makes positive demial glen at 1. 2. 64; % 199, Tha 
latter forme part of a moat Interesting descriptive of his entertalnmamh by 
a Persian governor, 

"Seo the allusions at 1.2. 34, 85; 2. 22; ate. The prostitutes in Con» 
stantineple in his time were boys, not wames (1. 2. 53, 109). 
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but piety appears to be no extrancous and suporadded feature 
For us of to-day who desire to learn from him about his people 
and his times, the questions of accuracy, veracity, and critical 
judgment are of great importance, In all of these respects credit 
saii lin: piven iia for good intentions and sustained efforts, but 
in none ¢an it be affirmed that he is unimpeachable. In general, 
he has the tendency frequent in. Orientals, to substitute an 
reorated estimate for patient laborious caleulation, he is not 











intluer ood by a desiré to exalt his own knowledge and achieve- 
aaa or to give point toa story, and he is credulons a8 regards 
such matters as the deeds of saints and the longevity and the 
adventures of ancient and garrulous campaigners. It is then 
not to be expected that his book wonld possess the calm, judicial, 
meticulously securate, and designedly uninteresting character of 
the ideal work of a scientific historian. It is in facta very human 
document. Hy called bis city a ‘mine of men’ (LL 23), ond his 
book ia primarily a mine of information about men. After all 
dine eriticiam has been made, a great deal of illumination is 
thrown by it upon the social customs, habits of business, modes of 
thought, and life experiences of the seventeenth-century peoples 
whom he knew and visited, and particularly upon his: fellow- 
Osmaniis; The persons whom he introduced in profuston, by 
Masses, groups, or individnals, are all alive, active, and dynamic, 
whether officials high or low, townsmnen or villagers, tradesmen 
or sailors, priests or soldiers. With a different training, Eviiya 
might have become a Balzac or an Arnold Bennett, a Preseott or 
a Macaulay. 

Evlive states that he began to write his travels in his twenty- 
setond year, wt the time when he first resolved to become a 
traveler (1. 1. 5). Nevertheless the work bears evidence that 
even the first and fullest portion, the elaborate description of 
Constantinople which occupies nearly two-thirds of the published 
translation, was composed in the later years of his life, probably 
in his seventh decade, after his travela bad come to an end,™ 





“Such geems a fair inference, not merely from the frequent formulos and 
affirmations of « religious character, bot alo from Evliya's turning ts 
prayer in: thoes of danger and special rejoicing. 

= Referenoss to many years of his experience are seattered through his 
first volume. Soo note 4. 








kely, Servers thou positive proof is lucking except in 





Ft fragments and works of others, during all the 
sctive-yeass of his life” Unless he possessed an extraordinary 





memory, the precise statements which he makes presuppose 


extensive: written mrpport, for he has carried out well what he 
‘affirms to have been his original commission: ‘Thou shalt travel 
‘through the whole world, ‘and aa tuaevalle jeninni men. Of the 
dont through which thou shalt pass, of their castles, 
strong-holds, wonderful antiquities, products, eatables and drink- 
cables, arts and manufactures, the extent of their provinces, and 
the length of the days there, draw up a deseription which shall 
be a monument worthy of thee* (1.1. 4). 
The historical narratives which are distributed through the 
‘ted often with the mosques and tombs of Sultans, 
are, spart from those of his own Nfetime, a mixture of truth and 
Seah etal a weave th inclicats's combination of oral tradition 
and written record, modified occasionally by a native untramed 
eriticism, .An illustration of his historical offering may be con- 
densed from his story of Constantinople, which he claims to have 
taken in-part from the Ionian history (the ‘history of Yanvan") 
real to him by his Greek friend, Simeon the Goldsmith" King 
Solomon, who was & Moslem, was the first of nine builders of the 
city. Alexander the Great, the ‘Two-horned," was the fourth. 
‘He it was, furthermore, who cut the channel of the Bosphorus 
between the Black and the White (or Aegean) Seas (1. 1, 13, 
Cac “ Puzantin, King of jain evidently the eponymons 
“He mentions: the historical work ‘Tohfet (Tuhfat), 1. 1. 9; the "hie 
fory of Yanan [Tonia?],’ 1.1.27; the title deeds to hin aneestral Innds, 
14,81; the statistical Kanin-ndmah of Suleiman I, 1, 1. 88—108; s 
description. of Constantinople in tho timo of Murad [V, from which he 
extracted o mminary, 1. 2. 44, 100, 104; the constitutional inwa of Sultan 
Suleiman, 1.2. 80; the constitutlinas of the different orders of derviehra, 


1. B. 100; the déseription of Constantinople by Mola Zekerin Effenill, 
2 108. 

“1,127. Either Simeon or Evilyn introduced many things which could 
not have been found in a Greek history, 

“1. 2. 72; ‘This is the canal which was cat by Iskender Zulkarnin to 
nite the Black anid the White Beas. The traces of this work ore even 
ort to be seen oo tho rovks,’ 

















d materials in the form of notes 
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Greek founder Byzas, instead of being the first founder was the 
fifth. Constantine the Great instead of second was ninth. Evliya 
is not quite clear as to the distinction between the first Constan- 
tine and the last, for ho-says that Constantine planted eleven 
hundred to defend the city, so that not « bird could fly 
arross without being struck, a statement which, aside from double 
“xaggoration, is of course anachronistic even for the thirteenth 
half the city was surrendered to Sultan Bayazid I, and finally 
the wholt was taken by Mohammed I] the Conqueror. At this 
point is introduced an interesting mid characteristic episode 
(1. 1, 37—44). During the siege twenty relief ships came from 
France and were captured by the Turks. On one of them was 
a daughter of the King of France, who grew up to become the 
cherished consort of Molammed IL aud the mother of Bayazid 
Il. Now Evliya very clearly liad doubts about this story, brat. 
they were resolved in the following way. Aso boy he knew an 
aged friend of his father’s, named Su-kemerli Koja Mustafa. 
‘He was,’ says Eviliya, ‘a most faithful man, and one whose 
word could be taken with perfect security’ (1.1.39). Su-kemerli 
rated that he waa himself a nephew of the French princess and 
had been five years old at the time of the taking of Constanti- 
nople. Evliya quotes him again os having been ‘when a youth 
of twenty-five years of age, present at the canquest of Cairo by 
Sultan Sclim 1.™ But if his former statement could have heen 
true; he would have been sixty-nine instead of twenty-five years 
of age in 1517. Not only does Evliya overlook this discrepancy, 
but he finds nothing diffieult in the conclusion that in order to 
“tell thea» romanies to him in about the year 1620, Su-kemerli 
must have been about one hundred and seventy years of age! 
Eviiys can affirm that his own father was present int 1521 at the 
capture of Belgrade, and yet lived until 1648)" Sach claims 
eee OE 
=1. 1. 2% See vou Hammer's attempted correction of this, 1. 1 184, 
sole 7, whore be errs in his calculations by three years and is apparently 
“not mt all surprised at the extraordinary age of Su-kemerl Munstafu. 
1-189: +My fathor . .. was with Sulian Suleiman at the sieges of 
Hhodew, Belgrade, and] Sigetvar.'’ Mohammed Zilla died m 1648 (2. 240). 
‘The great arebitest Sinnn is anid to have lived to 170 years (1.1. 171). 
Bee sileo 1. 1. 46, 00, 152. 
16 4406 37 





















haye not often been made since the days of the Biblical patri- 
which grow with the telling, while the young Eviiya, reverently 
repressing the tendency to doubt, stores ail up im his retentive 
memory, But sich credulity impairs for us lis value a8 Oo 
Fee are ne ewe Still, 1 judging from 
stata the truth as iseatly as tie vould Siberia it. He wishing he 
explains, ‘not to inenr the tradition of liars, which says: “A. 
fiar is he who relates everything he Grext! (12.63; 12.21), 

He corrects ‘a hiwtoriographer's statement as to thie place of 
Selim T's death (1, 2. 10), and observes that whereas there in 
shown in Santa Sofia the stone trough in which the newly born 
Jesus was washed, he saw the real one at Bethlehem (1.1. (4). 
But he hastens to affirm ax ‘known to all the world,’ that ‘erooked | 
cand sickly children, ... when washed in the trough in Ayh 
‘Séfiyah immediately Leal: straight and healthy, as if revived 
hy the breath of Jesus.” In his travels generally be is serupulons 
in avoiding the attempt to deteribe what he himeaelf liad not 
ween” In his historical statements likewise he appears to have 
applied such criticiam as he was eapable of" and in general to 
have reproduced the étandard view of the past as accepted by 
the learned Turks of his time** Neither the beliefs set forth 
above as to Constantinople’s early history nor the tradition about 
the French princess ia confined to Evliva’s work alone, 

He was on especial odmirer of Sultan Murad TV, to whoen 
househol:) he belonged for a time. Some of his aneedotes deline 





ws. 67, Abt Ll. 2 122—189 there is o dtery of a man, a crocodile, und 6 
fish, which ty evidently more than Evliya wishes to accept, though he was 
¢onfronted with witnesses; he likens the experionee to that of Jonah At 
1.1, (040) is another tale as to whieh it 4n well anid, ‘ihe proof of it reste 
with the relater." 
=A curtone use of ecriticiam iv found at 1. 2. 3, where the tradition that 
Raynait IT diet and was buried twiee is corrected by the explanation that 
hile soul cee yiekiod to the temptation to ent animal food and crept out 
of hiv mouth io the form of « living erentare; he prevented ite reamtrance 
uoil had It beaten to death; later, by decision of the Mufti, (t was given 
decent trarial. 

“Eviiya waa more credulous on the religions sido than slerwhare, He 
bilieved almost anything related of m salnt; see, for exumple, #, 70—TE. 
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ate the peculiar character of this monarch, and reveal the child- 
like but dangerous impulsiveness that unlimited anthority may 
develop, The Sultan possessed immense strength, even though 
one can not belleve with Evliya that he once hurled a javelin a 
mile” No wrestler could open his clenched Bst. On one oeca- 
sion. Evliya advised him after vigorous exercise and a Turkish 
bath not to wrestle any more that day, Said the Sultan, ‘Have 
I no strength left? Let us see," and taking Eviiya by the belt, 
hu raisal him above his head aod swung him about for a long 
time, until he begged for release. Then the Sultan put him 
down, and gave him forty-eight pieces of gold for consolation 
(1. 1. 139), On another day Murad, sitting in the garden of 
Dolma-Baghchoh, was reading a new satirical work by the poet 
Nefii Effendi, “when the lightning struck the ground near him; 
being terrified, he threw the book into the sea, and then gave 
orders to Rairam Pasha to strangle the author Nefii Eifendi."™ 
Evliya falls into a few anachronisms, as when he speaks of 
Prince Jem ond Usun Hasan as having flourished before the fall 
of Constantinople, instead of some time after (1.1.36). This is 
in spite of tho fact that be expressly affirms his accurate knowl- 
edge of the dates of Mohammed I's reign, ax obtained from the 
title deeds to his inheritance (1. 1. 31). Another anachronmm 
illustrates also his credulity. At his father’s suggestion a build- 
ing that was believed to be a thousand years old, situated near 
Santa Sofia, was opeved up in order to became the tomb of Sultan 
Mustafa J. Says Evliya: ‘While the windows were being ent in 
the walls, a tohaceo pip¢ was found among the stones, which 
smelt even: then of smoke; an evident proof of the antiquity 
of the custom of smoking’ (1. 2.12). It is interesting to notice 
that Evliya understood the use of a telescope and had probably 
looked through one (1, 2. 50). 








“1. 1. 140, Eyvliys tates that Murad, standing in the courtyard of the 
OM Palace, brought down a crow from the minaret of the Moxque of 
Bayazill Tl, one mile distant. Ho saya that the spot where the erow fell 
wos marked by a white marble colunm inscribed with » chronogram, Pos- 
sibly the tranlator, having in mind the principal palace on Seraglin Paint, 
inserted the words ‘one mile distant’ erroneously. The Esaki Sarai of 
Mohammed DT was much neurer than one milé to the mosque of Bayarid TI. 

#1. 2 6. See also tho incident of the astronomer’s well, 1.2. 60, The 
pursuit of literature and eelence woe hazardous in the time of Murad TV. 
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The Orient haa seldom been inclined to count exactly and 
estimate accurately, and in its record’ enormous exaggerations 
are possible. EBrvliya’ 8 figures are subject to this tendency, even 
when quoted from documentary evidence said to have been 
obtained with greet care. THe had before him, he says; an 
enumeration with deseriptions of all the buildings of Constanti- 
nople, made exactly and completely for Sultan Murad TV in the 
year 1638 (1, 2. 103). The summary contains the following 
figures: ‘Great mosques of the Vezira, eer erect 
wards, 6990, ... primary schools, 1993, ... carnvansarais, 
997, . . . batha, palate and private, 14,536, . Afennitakiin pub- 
lie and private, 0995," Now tt i clear that ti many of these 
imitances, 4 round number waa guésecd, ordinarily about ten 
times too large, as 2000, 7000, 1000, 10,000, and then # alight 
change wes made to make the estimate seem to be the result of 
counting. Evliya says again that Suleiman’s mosque cost 
BOO. S83 wuts, which von Hammer values at 74,242,500 pinsters, 
equa! to boul as many dollars, an ineredibiy large sum.* 

If Evliva's historical facts und his figures are unreliable, there 
yet remains much that is of importance and interest. After the 
discription of the mosque of Suleiman is given o statistical 
survey of the empire in that Sultan's time, which was evidently 
copied from one or more written documents, with enlivening 
onnotations from other sources (1. 1. 34—109). In this are 
included lists of great officials of the reign, the provinces ond 
thuir senjaks, the pay of the high officials, the number of feudal 
exvalrymen, and the conquests of Suleiman. A yet more exten- 
sive description, requiring some 80,10) words in the trnuslation, 
is that. of the procession of the gilds before the Sultan Murad IV 
(1.2. 104—250). This is perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
book, Says Eviliva: ‘Nowhere elae has snrh o procession been 
wen or shall be seen," and he aurhe with rehef as he coueludes: 
‘By the Lord of all the Prophets, God be praised that IT have 
overcome the tesk of describing the gilds and corporations of 
roaiania® ‘iit apa (1. 2. 250). Participated in by two hundred 





ry 1, 51, The statement wt 2, G5 that the Tartar Khao had 500,000 
here ie an error of copying or tranalation, since the nomber 80,000 bs 
nuwtiownd in the preview senténee; this alae is very probally an over- 
estimate. Tikowiee the statement at 1, 1, 145, that the Turkish fleet io 
1655 hod 11,700 vessels, is not Rvliya’s own, for his items add up to 1700. 
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~ thousand men, who were grouped into some seven hundred and 


thirty-five companies, this parade passed before the Alani Kiosk, 
where the Sultan «at, from dawn through the whole day until 
sunset. Ite description gives an umexampled imsight into the 

nmereial life of Constantinople three hundred years ago. 
os the gilds in order, gives cach its patron-saint, tells 
the number of its menihers, and deseribes the exhibitions each 








resenta. He wleo inserte many curious observations, os to the 


work of the gill members, related experiences of his 





ae 3 notes from Moslem history, and occasional humorous 


remarks, pucedotes, and storics. An example may be taken from 
the account of the vinegar merchants: “The number of men are 
one hundred and fifty. Their patron received the girdle from 
Ing Ben Malek, but | am ignorant of where his tomb is. . . . The 
oldest patron of the vinegar merchants is Jemshid, who having 
planted the vine at the advice of Satan, also made the first 
vinegar, demshid is said to be buried at Ephesus, They aidlorn 
their shops with large bottles, and roll along casks, erying, *' Good 
exeellint English vinegar.’’ They have old casks of from sev- 
enty to eighty years” standing . wherein they put neither raisins 
nor anything else, but hot water only, which in three days 
becomes the best- vinegar, Such casks coat an hundred pilasters: 
in this manner the vinegar makers as well as the sherbet makers 
sell each crop of water granted to them by heaven."” 

It is clear that Evliva possessed a very definite, if somewhat 
unpolished sense of humor, Elsewhere he says: ‘Seven hours 
further on ia the village of Karajalar, . . . three hundred houses 
of poor bat very obstinate Turks: they will sell the trunk of a 
tree (for fire-wood ) forty times over, putting it in the water every 
night, so that you may he compelled to lay out ten aspers in 
bruxhwood to set it on fire. A traveler marked one of these 
trunks by fixing a nail in it, and when he returned three years 
afterwards from the siege of Erivan they gave him the very samo: 
trunk," 








=). 2%. 150. Among many other example: of humorous or picturesque 
description of gilda are those of the executioners, 1. 2.108; the echoolboys, 
115; the lnkers, 120, 121, 126: the captains of Hin White Sea, 134—155; 
the dispute of the tutchera and the merchants, 156—135, 

“4 04. Atl, 285 Eviiya eeye: ‘So famous are thie meadows of Kist- 
haneh, that, if the leasest borse foed in them ten (lays, he will resemble in 
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Now and then he manifests a naive and delightfal, if not pro- 
found philosophy, as for example in his explanation of why there 


are so many sheep in the world: ‘Although a sheep brings forth 


lot one o year, yet are all mountains covered with them. Mean- 
while it is a strange thing that dogs and swine have every: year 
many young, so that one would believe that the world must be 
filled with them, yet God bleses the sheep becanse it gets up 
curly and breathes the wind of divine merey. The swine on the 
contrary turns up the earth with its snout the whole night, and 


‘sleeps diaring the day. The dog likewise barks the whole night, 
and in the morning with its tail between its feet lies. down to 


weep. Therefore the young of awine and dogs never reach o 
long life, This inn wonderful effect of the wisdom of God’ (1. 
2, J47—148). 

Evliyn's deseriptions of travel are uniformly sprightly and 
lively. He narrates the experiences of his journeys, and- in 
conpection with wach place of sojourn tells something of its 
appenrance, size, history, the characteristica of its inhabitants, ita 
fruits and products, gardens, defenses, laildings, its officers, their 
ineotes, at) the saints who are buried near” Not infrequently 
he repeats conversations mx! sildresses, ood he ever homtates to 
apoak in the first person, yet always in a natural and inoffensive 
way. His style is regularly choracteriatic and individual. 

It - would be too much to ask of Evliya that he shoulil provide 
siriotia and wlequate reflections upon the institutions amd. the 
probable future of his country, for he is no polities! or social 
philosopher, The eonteroporary English observer Poul Ryeaut, 
who conld not equal Evliya in inside knowledge, possessed from 
the advantage of foreign birth o far superior objectivity of 
view." By combining the information given by the two with the 


nite ani! fatieme ome of the large elephants of Shah Mahmud [of Ghazni].' 
At thn siege of Constantinoply there were 40 ships ‘filled with some thou- 
mod ecoriet scullcapped Arabe, huruing aa brandy, and sharp on hawks’ 
(LL 87). After a bottle nour the Iron Gates ‘the white bodies of the 
Lnfilels were strewed upon the white meow’ (1. 1. 159). Dow. it reveal 
himnor, credulity, or mere stupidity when he auye (1. 1.56) that the doors 
of St. Safin ‘are al] so bewitched by talismans that if you count them aver 
me many toes, there always appeare to be one more than there’ was 
before" 
“Cf. the description of the town of Kopri, 2. 218. 


“Sir Pasl Ryeaut, The History of the Present Stale of the Olomun 
Empire, Londen, 1664. 
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testimonies of other travelers, as the Frenchmen Dw Vignau and 
Tavernier,” it is possible to reconstruct with much vividness, 
depth; and trath the vanished Ottoman society of the seventeenth 
ventury. 

Tho translation, so far as it may be judged withoul a compari- 
‘fon with the original, is careful and generally necurate, The 
English used is oevasionally a little foreign,” but on the whole 
it is smooth, elear, and lively. The imtrodnetion contains a 
sumber of errors, due perhaps to von Hammer's relianee apo 
metmory for Evliya’s statements about his career. The transla- 
tion reaches the ond of the secomd of four volumes written by 
Evliya, at the year 1648 (2. 242), Immediately afterward he 
went on his pilgrimage to Mecea, on which he passed through 
Palestine and Egypt. Vou Hammer onee saw the third volume, 
containing the travels in Egypt, in the library of Sultan Atwlul 
Hamid 1, but could never again find it there or discover another 
copy anywhere (1. 2 200, 255 mn. 27). Nor could he find any 
evidence that Evliya had continued the account of his travels 
beyond the year 1655 (1. 1. xii). Had the Turkish writer car- 
ried out his plan to the full and narrated the experiences of his 
whole life, he might have produced a work unique in interest as 
woll as in magnitude, As it is, one cannot perhaps dissent 
seriously from the siummary opinion of the translator, who says: 
*Evliva must be considered ax but an indifferent poet and his- 
forian. But in the description of the countries he visited he is 
most faithful, amd hiv work must be allowed to be unequaled by 
any other hitherto known Oriental travels’ (1. 1. xiv), At any 
Tate he deserves to be placed in the group with such famous 
wanderers as Masuli, Benjamin of Tudela, Ibn Jubair, and [bn 


J. B, Tavernier, Nourelle relation de lintéicur du Serrail da Grand 
: r, Paria, 165]; Sieur Du Vignau, L"Etat préaont de la. poissancy 
Oftomane, Puria, 1657. 

“For inwtance, ig ue of ‘chapel’ (Kapelle) for ‘band’, of ‘seoreh" 
(deoreher) for *fny", 

“See notes 1T ani Neg Von Hammer eays alao that Evliya’s unelo Malik 
Aimed went to Constantinople to te married ton eecond princess (1. L x), 
whereas the tert states that he wont to be present at the marringe of a 
princess, Ho eaye that Evliya traveled 41 years (1,1, vi), while the text 
gives the number os G1 (1. 1. 174). 


NAVIGATION ‘TO THE FAR EAST UNDER THE 


Worn H. Scuorr 
Covercs. Moatow, PULADELPOIA 


Communiention between Mediterranean lands and the Far 
‘Bast, which had been growing in importance since establishment 
of political contact in the conquests of Alexander and the eomse- 
quent opening of the overland caravan routes, became exeeod- 
ingly active between the firet and third centuries of the Christian 
era through the discovery of the periodicity of the trade winds 
and the opening of active maritime traffic. There was, however, 
among writers in the Roman world considerable confusion 
heenuse of their assumption that the land and sea routes had the 
same destination, This confusion, due partly to primitive mis- 
conceptions of geography, was greatly enhances! by the mY pri 
sing misinterpretation of reports of various travelers upon which 
Ptolemy based his geographical calculations. 

In tracing the carevan route it is impossible to go far astray 
because of limitations Imposed by mountains, deserts, and water- 

es, Richthofen (Chine, 1, 10) and others have followed 
the whole route between the Pamirs and Sera metropolis, which 
may quile aurely be identified with the ancient Chinese espital 
Singan-fo. This wes the great trade route of the silk merehants, 
and that trade was already of importance in the secand century 
before the Christian eri, The sea route waa opened first to the 
west const of India and Ceylon, where contact was made with 
another sea route leading further east known to the. nntives of 
“ti as the “golden route,” and its eastern termini as the 
dew and silver islands’*—whenee silk was alao obtained. 
Inland from these islands (or shores, either interpretation being 
possible), was « metropolis Siva Sinorum, known to the Homan 
world by hearsay only, and assumed to be identical with the 
earlier known Sera metropotis, so that both caravan and maritime 
routes were supposed to have reached the same trade centers. 








‘Nanda Lal Dey, Notes on the History of the District of Hogi or the 
dace! Fada, JASE pew weries, 6, nu. 11, 1910, 
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Although the various ports of call along this ocean route have 
been reasonably identified by comparison of place names, con- 
sideration of ssiling conditions may still yield matter of interest. 

GraceoRoman navigation in the Indian ocean, as we know 
from ample evidence: from coins, painting, and sculpture, was 
enrried on in open craft, felucea rigged, very similar-te te A‘ceb? 
dhows of our own time. Sailing before the wind was preferred : 
considerable effort was required to hold a course with the wind 
abeam, and tacking against the wind waz not attempted out of 
sight of land because neither log nor compass was available for 
calculating or holding a course. The trade winds, which blew 
from southwest to northeast between April and Oetober, and in 
the reverse direction between October to April, had doubtless 
long been used by Arab and Dravidian mariners, but vessela 
from Egypt to reach these ocean winds depended also on the 
so-called etesian winds blowimg fram north to south, and setting 
down the Red Sea* The time for their voyage was therefore 
very lonited. We learn from Pliny (Hist. Nal. 6,26) that ves- 
selw set sail from Egypt at mid-summer and in about thirty 
arrived at the Straits, There they met thé trade wind, which 
they gave the name Hippaius from the first of their countrymen 
to diseover its use, and after exchanging cargo, set sail for India 
end reached the Malabar const in forty days. Owing to depreda- 
tions of pirates, they were obliged to steer with the wind partly 
abeam so a5 to make n landfall at the Tamil porta near the 
southern extremity of India. There they again exchanged cargo 
and set sail on their return voyage in December, using the south- 
éast trade wind, which, owing to climatic influence due to the 
Sahara and Arabian deserts, is projected up the Red Sea asa 
southerly wind. Only by adopting this sailing schedule could 
the return journey be made in the same season. The voyage 
from the ports of the Dravidian kingdoms and Ceylon to the 
Far East wes unilertaken under similar conditions, except that, 
sities no secondary passage had to be made through a body af 
water like the Red Sea, the whole period of each monsoon could 
be ttilized., It was easy for the Chola mariners to reach Farther 
India and the South China Sea with a longer period for exchange 





*Peripl. Mer. Erythr. 67. 
17 JAOS 37 
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of cargoes and to return the same season. For vessels hailing 
from Red Sea ports this was imposible, To the Greek or Homan 
merchant who ventured to the Far East this was 4 venture 
indeed, not to be undertaken unless under exveptional conditions 
of vharter or cargo to be-secured. There is, however, good 
reason to believe that the eastern sea trade of India exceeded its 
western trade and that the commercial activity of Rome in its 
prosperous period was hut the reflection of greater activity in the 
capitals of India from Madura to Palibothra, 

Comparison of the evidence available from the records of 
fiome. India, and China is of interest. Professor Hirth" has 
made the Chinese Annals available, and we find that although 
ihe gouthorn coast of China proper, including the ports of 
Kwang-Tung and Fo-Kien provinces, had not ns yet been made 
part of China, the province of Tong-King had been over-rua by 
the Chinese B. (. 214, was incorporeted mto the Empire B. C. 
111, and remained » Chinese possession until A. D, 265." This 
conquest followed that of the provinee of Yun-Nan, etill one of 
the richest provinees of China in metals, in forestry and agrieul- 
ture, From the capital of Yur-Nan situated on an inland lake, 
vividly deseribed by Marco Polo (2.48), and evidently reflected 
through the azconnts of the Roman traders, there was a well- 
defined trade route down the Yang-tse river and overland 
through central China to the capital Singan-fu on the watershed 
of the Yellow River; and from the adjoining platean of eastern 
Tibet through parallel valleys within a few miles of each other 
fiow not only the Yang-Tse and the Red River of Tong-King, 
but the MeKong of Cochin China, the Salwin and Irawadi of 
Burmese. Adjoining Youm-Nan in the water-sheids of these Bur- 
mess rivers was located the kingdom of the Shans, then an 
important tribal federation, and there is reason to believe that an 
tive trade existed out of China through Yun-Nan with the 
Shans aa intermediaries, A Chinese record dating from A. TD. 
720 ‘informe os that ‘the king of the country of Shan sent on 
embassy to the Chinese Emperor offering musicians and jug- 
glers,’ whose accomplishments suggest the juggling of India, and 








— 





‘Ching cud the Roman Orient, passim, from which references herein are 
*Richthaten, op. cit 1. 500. 
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who said: ‘We are men from the west of the sea. The west 
of the sea is the same os Ta-Tsin. In the southwest of the 
country of Slian one paases through to:'Ta-Tsin." While Ta-Tsin 
was the name given by the Chinese to the eastern lands of the 
Roman Empire, it cannot always be given that meaning, and in 
this case seems to mean merely people coming fram the West. 
The route is, however, clear; the embassy came by sea to the 
southwest of the Shan country, that is, the Gulf of Martaban, the 
‘shores Immediately east of the modern Rangoon, and proceeded 
inland up one of the river valleys; The modern rail route leav- 
ing Rangoon follows the valley of the Sittaung river io Mandalay, 
thence up the [rawadi. At Bhamo, the head of navigation on 
that river, the overland route to Yun-Nan began crossing the 
parallel gorges of the other rivers by suspension bridges. The 
earlier route probably ascended the Salwin passing the Shan 
capital Theinni and crossing the other rivers a little lower down, 
‘both routes having:as their destination Yun-nan-fu, Cheng-tu-fu, 
and finally: Singan-fu. Another Chinese record informs ns that 
in A. D. 166 the king of Ta-Tsin, ‘An-tun,’ who may of course 
be identified with Mareus Aurelius, ‘sent un embassy with tribute 
from the frontier of Jih-Nan,' and that ‘merchants of this 
country frequently visit Fu-Nan, Jih-Nan, and Kiao-Tai,’ but 
that ‘few of the inhabitants of those southern frontier states 
ever went to Ta-Tsin,” We have here evidently still a confusion 
of Burma, southern India, and the Roman East. The name of 
Antoninus suggests o astray Koman subject, but. the merchants 
‘frequently visiting the southern states,’ which we may identify 
with the modern Siam, Annam, and Tong-King, must have come 
from the ports of India or Ceylon. Another record dating from 
the fourth century gives us the route from the Chinese eapital 
to ite Tong-King seaport, and the routes down the other rivers: 
as follows: ‘southeast you come to Kiao-T'si; there is also con- 
nection by water [in fact by both river and ocean routes] with 
the principalities of Yun-Nan and Yung-Chang [near Bhamo; 

that is, through Burma]." Chinese interest m distant lands is 
reflected in this same record im ita Goncluding observation: 

‘Although in that country, Ta-Tsin, sun and moon and the ¢on- 


* Tou-Aat-she, &. 5A, 
"Thdd 2 $8; Linng-ahu, ¢ D4. 
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steliations are quite the same a9 in China, former historians say 
that going a hundred W west of Tiao-Chih (mouth of the 
Euphrates] ya come ty; tRe pase where the mut sets, This is 
far from being true.” 

From the hills of Yun-Nun canie golil, silver, and precious 
stones, silk, and the fragrant cinnamon bark so greatly prixed in 
Rome. The upper Yang-Tse in Chinese speech is still the ‘river 
of the golden sands,’ and a recent traveler refers to a neaghbor- 
ing river valley as being called the ‘silver shore.” The overland 
route from Yun-Nan to the upper Trawadi was used by conquer- 
ing Chinese troops in the 18th century and was by them called 
the ‘gold and silver route.” ‘The southern port of China men- 
tioned in the record as southeast from Yuu-Nan, that is, down 
the Song-Koi or Red River of Tong-King and named Kiao-T si, 
we may safely follow Richthofen in identifying as the Kattigara 
(or Katti-nogura, from some Prakrit-epeaking pilot?) of Ptolemy 


and other Roman writera. This gave the Chinese Empire an 


outlet to the southern seas, the sailing course from whieh, being 
within the tropics, was steered by the southern crom and not 
the north star, The south seems to have been the cardinal diree- 
tion with the Chinese, The magnetic needle having already been 
known to them for centuries, althongh apparently not put to 
practical uses for navigation, was also called the south-pomting 
ehoriot,"” 

Indian records of Farther India show very active communica- 
tion wt this came time, There was. missionary activity of all 
creeds then held in India—Brahmin, Baddhist, and Jain—and 
there was active sen trade, The ‘golden route’ of the Chinese 
was known in India as the Goldén Coast, Swvarne bitimd, anil 
near oue of the months of the Ganges was an important port of 
India named Suvarne Grama, the Golden Port, better known in 
the daya of Arab trade as Sonargaon* Not only from the 


'Weeahe, « 102 
‘Johnston, From Pebiag to Mondolny, p. 35, 44, 104, 255. 
*Cantier’s Yule's Moreo Pola, 2. 67-76. 

* Hirth, Ancient History of China, p. 126134. 

“undo Lal Dey, Notes on Ancient Anga or the District of Ahagalpur, 
JASB new vetits, 10, no. 9, 1914; wf. the Mohdjonake Jétabe, where 9 
single whip from OChimpaé to Suvarnabbiini had on board seven earnvens 
with their beasts. 
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kingdoms of the Ganges was there navigation scross the Bay of 
Bengal: from southern India the sea trade was so important 
that the Andra kings strnck nomerous coing bearing the impres- 
sion of capacious’ two-masted vessels used in that service and 
evidently. regarded as the source of national) power and pros- 
perity. The Tamil poem Paddinappalai“ gives us o vivid 
(leseription of a alight sae of the Chola Kingdom, AKaviripad- 
dinam, which was built on the northern bank of the Kaviri river, 
then a broad and deep stream into which heavily Inden ships 
eutered from the sea without slackening sail. At the beach 
were raised platforms and warehouses where cargoes were stored, 
The goods: were stamped with the royal tiger stamp after pay- 
ment of customs duty and then released to the merchants, 
Close by were settlements of the Yavana merchants, which nome 
inelnded not only Ionians or Greeks, but Graeco-Bactriana and 
Parthians. Here were quartered foreign tradera from other 
lands beyond the sens, and precious cargoes of many kinds were 
brought from all directians—from the northern mountains, the 
western coust, the valley of the Ganges, Ceylon and Burma. 
There were lighthouses built of brick and mortar which exhibited 
flashing lights at night to guide ships to port. Among the worl- 
men on the Chola palace in that city were not only artisans from 
all parts of India, but curpentets from Yivana, that is, probably 
tks from Egypt or Syria. Another Tamil poem describes 
the ‘ ‘seaport of Muchiri on the west coast near the mouth of the 
Periyar where the beantifnl large ships of the Yavanas bringing 
gold come splashing the white foam on the waters of the Periyar 
which belongs to the Cherala and return Jaden with pepper.™ 
An early Sanskrit play of India, ‘The Little Clay Cart,’ 
describes the same activity.. One of the characters is a gentleman 
‘dressed in silken raiment glittering with rich ornaments,’ In 
one of the écenés appears a row of jewelers’ shops ‘where skilful 
artists are examining pearls, topazes, sapphires, beryls, rubies, 
lapis lazuli, coral, and other jewels; some set rubies in gold; 
some work with gold ornaments on colored thread; somé string 
pearls: some grind lapis lazuli; some pierce sheils and some cut 


"Quoted from Mooker}i, History of Indian Shipping, p. 135-0; see also 
Pillai, The Tomile 1500 Years Ago, p. 16, 34-26, 

“ 8rubkkeddur Thoyan Kannonor-Akom; quoted from Moolerji, op. 
eit. p. 155, 
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There is a triple confusion in all these sailing courses of the 
Roman period. Mediterranean courses were set hy the north 
star, and ‘the right-hand coast’ would be east. Red Sea courses 
were set by the wind and the coast-line, mever far distant, and the 
direction being south, the western or African shore was the 
‘right-hand eoast’ and the eastern or Asiatic shore the ‘left-hand 
coast." At the Horn of Africa, Cape Guardafui, the course was 
set by the trade winds, and connection was made with the active 
shipping of India, where the cardinal direction wos east. This 
may have led to Pliny’s anil Ptolemy's failure to realize the 
southern extension of India, which was well known to the author 
of the Periplus, At the Tamil ports in Southern India, conmec- 
tion was made with shipping bound across the Bay of Bengal 
to the Golden Chersonese; also a course steered by the trade 
winds. There connection was made with Malay or Chinese ship- 
ping bound to Kattigara, bat once past the Straita of Malncen, 
directions were reversed, and an actual east-and-north vourse 
waa reported as south-and-west. This may have been dune merely 
to the different point of view of the steersman. The Greek 
southbound was steering backward, as it were; and the Chinaman 
forward, south being his cardinal direction. 

‘But finally we have the correct description of the trend of the 
const at the head of the Gulf of Tong-King, indicating personal 
observation by some navigator who was neither Tamil, Hindu, 
nor Chinese, and the wholly unwarranted assumption that the 
coast of Hainan extended westward all the way to Cape Prasum 
in Africa (Pernpl. Mar. Evt. 40). A like assumption was made 
by the author of the Periplus for Ceylon (Peripl. Mar. Erythr. 
61). Both were dne to the notion of & southern continent or 
Antichthones, conceived by both Greeks and Romuns as necessary 
te counterbalance the Eurasian continent and so prevent it from 
sliding off toward the ultimate north.“ 

The inferences as to Roman enterprise by sea to the far east 
are negative, That Roman shipping frequented the ports of the 





“CE Pomponiun Mela, De Site Orbis, 1. 9: quod ai est altar Orbis, aunt- 
que oppositi nobis # meridia Antichthones, ne Wud quidem a vero nimium 
abeccestrit, in -illis terrin ortum amnem, ubl wobter maria eneco alveo 
poetraverit, in Nostris rursus emergere et hae re soletitio accresrere, quod 
tum hiems eit unde oritur. Alin quoque in hie terris mira wont . . . 
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Tamil K ing Ls. and Ceylon ia undoubted. But of the great 
beyond, they brought back hearsay. The author of the Periplus, 
like Tavernier im the 17th Century, gives us 4 summary out of 
the RAmiyana and the Puriinas. Marinus af Tyre gives the 
accounts of a few other mariners, on which Ptolemy makes spe- 
cious calculations, Tamil literature and coinage alike testify to 
maritime enterprise eastward, and Chinese annals refer to a few 
visits of people coming ‘from the west of the sea"—which may 
mean Tamil Land and Ceylon, though in one case the mention of 
An-Tun seems to mean a Roman subject. All point to the same 
eondlusion, that Roman ships in the Bay of Bengal and the China 
Sea were so rare that two or three in « century might tell their 


But what of that other voyager out of the west, who came to 


Kattigara and, being conducted to the Chinese Court, gave an 
account of the lands to the west of the sea, which the Annalist 
warns us are not at the place where the sun sets? His name 
comes to us as T'sin-Lun*; that, may be no more than Lun, the 
Tain, or Roman; and may not Lun algo be some attempt of the 
Chinaman to pronounce Romanus? Here was an earlier Marco 
Polo who should have been imprisoned by some enemy, that the 
world might be the richer for his memoirs. For of the vast 
Pacific the only witness to the Roman world might be, as Marcian 
put it, ‘some God who knows.’ 





& Tieng shu, c. 4. 
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Babylonian Titles of Medical Textbooks 


In CT 14, plate 23, the obverse of K 9283 and K 259 are repro- 
duced. The former tablet deals with the treatment of bites and 
stings of venomous animals; the intter is a pharmaco-therapeutic 
list for toothache, sliaking tooth, and tooth-<lecay. The reverse 
of neither of the tablets ia there published, The obverse of 
K 259 was first reproduced together with K 191 by Sayce and is 
widely used in the literature. The lack of reproductions of the 
reverse has been a handicap m the determination of the relation- 
ship of the different pharmaco-therapeutic series of tablets. The 
atithorities of the British Museum have allowed the reverse to be 
photographed, and a reproduction of it aceompanies this note. 

The principal part ia the phraseology known from every colo- 
phon of Assurbanipal’s library. Of the first extant line of the 
reverse of K 259 only traces are preserved. The end of this line 
and the next 3 lines read: nisik tipsaruti to ina darand alik 
mojria mamma sipru éguatu la shusw.... mala baému ina 
fuppani adtur asnik abrima ana famarti sitassia kirih ikallia wkin. 
The signs of the laconn are: TT] KTB SA AN IV U LI. The 
first part of the phraseology (misik to ukin) recurs in every tablet 
of the sualu series, and there a longer passage of the lanuna 
shows the real title of the medical textbook of which the three 
sualu tablets form a separate volume. The sbove lacuna of 
K 259 is again the real title of a large series of tablets containing 
the materia medica, the indication of the special drug, and its 
special application, arranged in classified form in three colummna. 
It was some sort of Babylonian practitioner's memorandum. 


: Fux vow Oren 
Now York City 


The Nome Hammurahi 


Since the appearance of Tingnad's note on ‘Ammurapi,’ ZA 
22 (1908), p. 7 £, the spelling Hammurapi has gradually been 
displncing the older transcription of the name of the greatest 
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f the kings of the First Dynasty of Babylon. So generally has 
Ungnadl's reading heen accepted that the time seems to have come 
when one may be asked to show cause for not adopting the new 

Ungnad’s argument is based almost wholly upon the form 
Am-mu-re-PT found on K 552, a letter poblished by Harper, 
Letters, $, No. 255. On this name Ungnad has the following to 
sav: ‘Eine Assimilation oder sonst emen Grund weswegen 6b mu 
p geworden sein sollte, kann ich in dem Namen des Kiinigs nicht 
entdecken. Wir werden demnach anzunehmen haben, das der 
Schreiber tutsichlich Ammurapi hérte oder sprach.’ 

But then the ancients at times show a deplorable disinclination 
to abide by the rules laid down in our Assyrian grammars, Per- 
haps the scribe made a mistake or was careless. Assyrian scribes 
could make mistakes and they could be careless. One of them 
wrote ru-ku-piia for ru-ku-bi-ia (Sennacherih, Taylor Cylinder, 
5, 80)—to mention the last example my eyes happened to rest 
upon, Or the seribe may have been a Babylonian. His signs 
are Babylonian, not Assyrian. In that case the PJ-sign may have 
had a value other than pi, In view of such possibilities as these 
Lhave felt all along that Ungnad had failed to prove his case, anc 
therefore. saw no reason for adopting his spelling. I believe we 
are llow in a position to show that the spelling Hammurapt does 
not render the real pronunciation of the name any better than 
does Hammyrabi, if as well. 

The name Hammurabi was explained by a late Assyrian seribe 
as equivalent to kimtu rapastu (kim-ta ra-pa-as-tum) ‘the wide- 
spread people,’ VR 44. This etymology docs not fall in line 
with Ungnad 's conclusions, so the seribe 1s labeled ‘der nicht selur 
erfahrene Nameninterpret.’ Neither does Professor Prince see 
any reason for taking the etymology seriously, JBL 29 (1910). p- 
91 f I agree with Ungnad that the scribe probably did not 
regard the element radi as Babylonian, else he would have trans- 
lated kimiu rabitu. Perhaps I am inclined to give the scribe 
too high « rating as a philologist, bot if he pronounced it rapi, 
as Ungnad asserts he must have done, we ought to be able to find 








a 

E Even the proofreaders of the University of Chicago Press took advan- 
tage of the writer's nbwenee from the city to correct his Hammerabi into 
Hommuropi, AJSL 34 (1917), p. S90 f 
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some West-Semitic word which the seribe saw in opi sad ‘which 
he supposed had the meaning repadtu ‘wide, numerous,’ Evi- 
dently Ungnad did not think it worth while to attempt to do this, 

We now know that the interest of scribes in personal names 
did not spring up in late Assyrian days, but goes back to the 
time of the First Dynasty and earlier. Dr. Chiera has recently 
published a syllabary and lists of personal names which were 
the work of the priest-professors and students of the Temple 
School at Nippur! Besides Sumerian and Akkadian names 
these lists contain many which Chiera calls ‘Amoritic,’ We used 
to call them ‘West-Semitic." But the label is immaterial. 
Chicra pomted out some interesting variant. spellings of Amoritic 
names (p. 07), Alongside of di-Pl-ir-a-hi (a-hi, mu-ti) we find 
Siwats (ete,). Another name appears in these formas: 

ar-pui(or bw)-um, aranu-e-um, and ar-ee(PT)-wm. Still auother 
has the variant spellings ar-melum and ar-wi( P2)-inem, 

At first sight the di-Pl4r and dt-Bl4r variants seem to bear 
out Ungnad's contention. But in the time of the First Dynasty 
of Babylon, the period from which these school-texta come, the 
Pi-sign almost invariably liad the value w(a, 14, u). Deer ia, 
therefore, nota variant of dipir but of diwir.” These and the other 
variants given above show that besides the PI-sign the b+, pu(or 
bu)-, ne-, and mi-signs were used to render & West-Semitic w." 

a Hammurati the Babylonian rendering of a West-Semitic 

name Ammuraui? LE so, the scribe. who wrote the name 
LscuecKl probably pronounced it Ammurawi, not Ammurapi, 
Se Ss seen gecp OE Ungnedl's argument falls to the ground. 





*Livts of Personal Names from the Temple School of Nippwur (now 1 and 
2 published), 

*Chiera euw thie, He also shows that we shall protably have to. correct 
our rending of names beginning in apd (abil), osunlly translated ‘son of,’ 
and read instead owil ‘man of.’ 

"We know that the © wae disappearing from the Babylonian langonago. 
In form where it was retained the Pl-sign came to be the ordinary sign 
need to reproinoee it That thin usage wha reached through o process of 
alimingtion is-shown by the use of tho pu(bu)-, mi, and owsigna In 
coon of time avilum beeame omflu. CL wo-om-ma-al-li-da-al, of L 4 of 
the Hebylonian version of the Creation Epic. Note aleo that in the Godse 
of Homwmurahi we find the participle bébil and the noun bible, which are 
derived from the root wabdlu. 
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But the question of the etymology of the name still remains. 
At this peint we must note the important variant Ha-am-mi-ra- 
bith, found in # Mesopotamian document published by Johns:in 
PSBA 29 (1907), p. 177, and the name Jli-rabih of the Amarna 
Letters Hommel compares the element radii ‘wide’ with the 
Arabic rabaha, rabagha, rafaha, rafugha (OLZ 1907, p, 455, n. 
2). Ungnad reads repik and thinks of the Arabic ad) OF Ady, 


but in view of the fact that neither of these roots has been 
found in West-Semitic names he does not care to press the matter 
of the etymology of this element of the name. There is smooth 
sailing if we sssume that rabih stood for the West-Semitic rawi}t. 
The root [7 rawih has the general meaning ‘to be airy, roomy, 
wide,” and simfu rapastu would then be a fair translation of the 
name Hammurabi." HammuraB] and Ammural’l are variants, 
like di-Bl#r-abi and di-PI-ir-alt, of an Amorite name, the middle 
railieal of whose second element was uw. The disappearance of 
the } in the Babylonian forms of the name caises no difficulty. 
Whether the first element of the name, Hammu, is to be taken 
as the equivalent of the West-Semitie DJ ‘people, family,’ a 
the Assyrian scribe believed, or as the epithet of a deity, as most 
modern scholars hold, cannot, I believe, be decided.’ 


University of Chicago 


Assyrian linn, ‘aspect’—Arabie légn, ‘color’ 


In Assyrian we have a noun lénu ‘aspect, form." The 
Sumerian equivalent is alam, which is also explained by Assyrian 
calmu ‘image’ and by galdlu ‘to lie down” (ef. SGI 9; 196, 1. 7; 
206, nu ii). Assyrian Minu ia a synonym of igarh (= higaru 
Se 


*See Knudteon, INe Ei-dmarna Tofela, index, p. 1563. 

©“Hommel’s rabid also has the meaning ‘wide,’ bot if wo start with this 
wo cannot seccoust for the Babylonian vurinnta, raBl nnd raPl, Tho 
Amraphel of Gen. 14 ia of no more value in the determination of the 
pronunciation of Hammurabi than ie the Amapper of Exra 4. 10 for that of 

Por the literature on the different attempts to interpret this name seo 
Tallyviat, Aaryrian Personal Names, p. 54. 
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‘enclosure, wall’ (ef, SG 26, 49, 192, 274). JEW 382° separates 
linu-‘enclosure' from fdénu ‘aspect, form, frame.’ We call an 
enclosing border (French cadre = Latin quedrum ‘square’) a 
Jrame and frame denotes also ‘form, structure,” In VE 136, 60 
we have ldn-pinv ‘foreeastile’ (lit, ‘enclosure of the front’) = 
French govlard d‘avant, German Back, i. e. the place in the eyes 
of a ship where the seamen live. Another synonym of lény is 
zimi, which signifies originally ‘bloom,’ then especially ‘rosy hue 
Of the cheeks.” It has passed into Aramaie as zivd (Dan. 5, 6, 
9, 10; 7. 28), but corresponds to the Arahie zehy, from adhd, 
HAhi ‘to bloom, flourish." , 

Just as bd! ‘he passed the night’ (Dan. 6, 19) means originally 
‘he housed’ (German er hauste), as a denominative verb derived 
from bast ‘house’ (which is connected with the preposition bé 
*“in' and the verb bd ‘he entered,’ lit. ‘he inned’; seo AJSE 22. 
209), so Hebrew fin ‘he spent the night’ is derived from « noun 
corresponding to Assyrian linw ‘enclosure’ (contrast (GB 3855). 
Tt means originally ‘he made an enclosure’ (Heb, firi; of. GB** 
276"; Delitesch, Jes? 705; BL 119). Im the Siidin and the 
adjoming regions a fenced camp or enclosure for the protection 
af the animals of a caravan during the night is called sareeba; 
for the original meaning of this: term see my remarks in A/S 
o2. 66, 

As to. the connection between [énu ‘aspect’ and linu ‘enelo- 


‘sure,’ we may eoinpare our complerion, which denotes ‘aapect, 


general appearaner,’ but especially ‘color of the face’ (French 
feint), although it is derived from Latin compleoti ‘to encom: 
pass.” This shows that Assyrian lénu is identical with Arabic 
‘ayn “color, form, aspect, spevies’ (cf. Ethiopic gal = géual, for 
Arabic giyl). Dr. Ember identifies Arabic lawn = Assyrian 
janu with Egyptian ‘ys (N) ‘color,’ Coptic EINE ‘image, 
form." For the semantic connection between species and 
éhelosure we may compare the Latin phrase emnia wie compre- 
hensione complecti, Arabic sdhnak (or sahad’) means ‘exterior, 
figure, form, complexion,’ while Syriac s¢hanté denotes ‘good 
tomplexion, besutiful natural color,’ and Ethiopic senhét sig- 
nifies ‘a bald head’ (lit. ‘smooth,’ cf. Heb. haldg, Gen, 27, 11), 
(rerman (flufze is connected with gleissen ‘to glisten’; Middle 
High German glitze means both ‘gloss’ and ‘baldness,’ Arubie 
sdhana signifies ‘to break, bray, triturate, grind, smoothe’ (syn. 
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kdsare, délaka, sihaga, dé‘ aka, mérasa, marata). Trituration of 
pigments renders them smooth; cf my remarks on Sumerian 
daggas ‘mineral pigments’ (lit, ‘ground stone’), which appears 
in Arabie as dagd, rags, wigs, wigs (OLZ 16, 495; 17, 53, n. 3). 
Arabic wigs meana ‘figure, picture’ and ‘pigment, color’ (ef. 
naqis ‘image, likeness’). Middle High German lich was used 
not only for ‘dead body’ (German [eiche; ef. Eng. lNkewake, 
lichwake, lichway, lichgate), but also for ‘body, color of the 
akin, hue of the faee, complexion, form, figure, appearance, 
aspect.’ Our Awe meant originally not only ‘color,’ but also 
‘appearance, form,’ and just as Hebrew malén denotes 'lodging- 
place,’ while Assyrian Linu means ‘aspect,’ wo we have habitation 
‘nlace of abode’ and habitus ‘general appearance,’ both derived 
from Latin Aabere. 
| ‘Panu Hart 
Johns Hopkins University 


The Reading of GIS-0H* 


A number of monuments from ancient Babylonia of the early 
period, such as the Stele of Vultures, the cone and net-eylinder 
of Entemena, the vase of Lugal-zag-gi-si, and the clay tablet of 
Uro-ka-gi-na tell us of an important city whose name was 
expressed by the ideogram GIS-0H™, also transliterated G/5-70%, 
the true reading of which was in doubt. In spite of the conti- 
dente with which some, notably Contenau in the introduction to 
his Contribution d Uhistaire économique d'Umma, have recently 
read the ideogram imma, that reading was by no means certain. 

In a syilabary belonging to the British Museum and published 
in Rawlinson V, col. 1. 4, the reading for G/8-07® seemed to the 
eopyist, Dr. T. G. Pinches, to be perhaps #it-ma. In CT 12 
28. 4 Dr. R. C. Thompson, im 1901, gave the following for the 
equivalent: (7 BH. Meissner copied the text thus: GAH (see 
ZA 20, 423), for which m his Selene Ss btnirie ro. 5539, he 
offered um(? oder al)-ma as the reading. In 1915, Dr. Pinches 
re-examined the tablet just before he published the Behrens Col- 
lection, and says the signs seem to be a4 8, which he thinks 
might be read dir-ma. At the same time he gave up a previous 
reading i-ma, On the whole he admits that wm-ma may be cor- 
rect. In this connection he also makes the interesting suggestion 











‘that the modern Arabic Ben he « corruption of : 
GISCH. 

In the writer's collection there is” small tablet witich pute 
‘the reading Um-ma beyond any further doubt. Tt consists of 
sublet, light-beven ay, The left border of the obverse is 
worn down, Ever r of importance on the tablet, however, 
except the first sign of the sixth line is well preserved, ‘That 
sign, w oeeurs before the city name, Um-ma™, is almost cor- 















‘tainly shdg or sha, meaning ‘at’ or ‘in.’ 

| _ The contents of the tablet relate to three consignments of grain, 
ne of which Ur-nun-gal reesived, another Ningirsu-nishag, the 
remainder being left in Umma. inthe Art line ofthe reverse 
the sign kab before hikit is new to the writer. In this connection 
Very likely it means ‘stamped’ by the seal of A-ab-ba. ‘Whether 
the sign following the name is a compound of bi and did meaning 
m, “his first,’ or whether it is intended for dim, a title, or is a now 
 Wign altogether, the writer is unable to say, A tentative transla- 
on of the tablet follows:— 

1 gur 150 qa of wheat, royal (measure), Urt Nun-gal ; 

7 otaalbady ‘Nin. gir-wu-ni-shag ; 1 gur 150 qa oles 
Umma. Aabba struck his first seal [7]. 

Fron the month Mad-neag-ka to the month A-k-ti, six months; 
tthe year the walt of the land was built.” 


“Brooklyn, NUY. 
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N ATHARVA-VEDA, BOOK FIVE 
EDITED WITH CRITICAL SOTES 

LeRoy Cars Basser 
Tas Cottmor, Hisrroap, Conn. 


INTRODUCTION 


In editing this fifth book of the Kashmirian Atharve-Veda 
little change has been made from the method of presentation nsed 
in the first four books (published in vols. 26, 30, $2, and 35 of 
this JovaxaL). The transliteration (in italics) isnot given line 
for line, but is continuous, with the oumber of each line in 
brackets; the method ia Familiar, and there should be no diffi- 
cnlty in comparing any passage with the faesimile. The results 
uttained here fall short of my hopes: but in dealing with new 
material given to ts in such condition as in thie ms. it seems 
Sy es lar ia coal tap and all too often 

BE torr, As soon as circumstances will permit Book 19 
will i published: it vontams a large amount of the material 
given by 8. in its Book 6 and Book 7. 

The abbreviations’ employed are the usual ones, except that 
‘S" is used to refer to the AV. of the Saunakiya School, and ‘ms.’ 
(sic) is used for manuseript. The signe of punctuation used in 
the ma. are fairly represented by the vertical bar (= colon) and 
the ‘sx’ (= period); the Roman period is used for wrdme; 
(laggers indicate a corrupt reading. 

Of the me—This fifth book in the Kashmir ma begins f.74b 
L1T and ends £900 L&—a little more than 15 folios, Wrong 
numbers are affixed to £85 and £.86, but the facsimile gives 
thene, folios in the proper acquence for the text: i. e, £86ab 
following £.84b, then f85ab, then £.8Ta. None af these folios 
are defaced; mest of the pages have 18 or 19: lines, only 6 
having 17, 

Punctuation, numbers, ete-—Within the individual hymns 
putietuation is most irregular; only three-accent marks appear, 
in st, 1 of no. 40, The hymns are gronped in amuviikas, of 
IY JAOS 87 
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which there are 8 with 5 hymns in each: anu. 4 uo. 2 has no 
number after it, anu. 8 no, 2 is numbered 1, and anu: 6 is num- 
hered 5. There are some corrections, both marginal and inter- 
linear, usually tonsisting of 2 or 3 letters. 

Extent of the book—The book is made up of 40 hymna of 
which 2 are prose and at lenst one other is partly prose. The 
normal number of stanzas in a hymn is 8: 21 hymns have 8 
stanzas each and not one has less. Assuming the correctness of 
(lie verse-divisions of the text as edited below we may make the 
following table :— 


fl hyoms hove 6 stances cach — 165 atonees 
ia ai aH 0 aa ib i = ot ff 

A aw i 10 a tr = 40 aa 

1 aa oe Ii ia — TI an 

1 ae rT | 13 ia 1. — {2 ii 

a ii ii 14 ia ai = ie if 

2 penne te have 8 stone = 8 * 
“0 hymna have TSS tanec 


New ond old material:—There are 25 hymns in this book which 
may fairly be valled new, although material already familiar in 
Rea as icatses acy Goal leans bo. Has aictintuies GS cee 
them. ‘The number of stanzaa which ore essentially new seems 
to be 203; the plidas which do not appear in the Concordance 
are approximately 775 in number. 

Of the 31 hymns which constitute 8. 5 only one appears here, 
but 8 of the hymna of S. 4 appear here: there are here also 2 
hymns of & 5, and 4 of 5. 6 (3 of these are combined into one 
hymn here). Two hymns of RV. appear here: a passage of 
MS. is given liere with some variants, and several stanzas of 
Taittiriya texts appear. A group of three verses quoted by 
Vail. are part of a hymn given here; and another group of three 
verses quoted by Kaus. appear in another hymn here. Other 
coirespondences art insignificant. 


a 
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1 


(£.74b17) atha paticamds kdndaé likhyate zz zz [15] om namo 
gaictiya 2 on namo judlibhagavatyaih zz 22 

[LL75al] oh namas pifaigabdhudi sindhujdldyd ugrayds yo 
aye namela kanad aped a[2)sya grhdd ayat. | apehi no grhebhyo 
pehi vatsataribhyd atmanam atra roci(3|{ savarcham ahd nese | 
himba sitale tho vdi si ma éamtlama | puro yas te preni-[4] 
bakus toma tvarit sdgonam krdhi | atho duhitaram naptrip atho 
tvain samand bhal5)bhava bhiilapatir mir ajdtv indrah cetis 
saddnvd | grhasya vudhndsind t4 va[6| jrenddhi tisthatu | apete- 
fix goddanvdhiisentir ima grham | dhenur wil Tlira sthamy 
azaty anadwin vedoyd saha | yas schamdned corasi sdsaha-[8] 
wive rsabha | sadinvdghran tut vayam jatiraydtsdvadamast | 
sa|9}hasving bhimdtihant schasva priandyatak | sahasva sarvi 
raksansi (10) sahasindmy osadhe tua vydghriti sahame tvark 
syohvin whhaydduta | ma{ 11} kas cifa krnvdind madhu tah 
sahaxiusadhe ei 

For the introductory phrase and the invocation read; atha 
paficamas kaindo likhyatez « of namo ganediya x om namo 
jvilibhagavatyai = 

For the hymn read: om namas piéaigabihvii sindhnjitaya 
ugraéyii | yo ‘syii nama id akarad aped asya grhad ayat #12 apeli 
no grhobhyo' pehi vatsatantyaih | titmiinom atra rocit savarchan’ 
iha naéa | thimba sutale ‘tho vii si me éamtami « 2 2 putro yas 
te pranibilms tam wu tvam Sasanem krdhi | atho duhitaram 
naptrim atho tvati Sisank bhava z 3 2 bhiitapatir mir ajaty 
indras cetas sadinvah | grhasya budhna dsiniis ti vajrenidhi 
tisthata z 42 spetetas sadinva ahivisantir imarh grham | dhenur 
Vitra sthimny asaty anadvin vedaya saha z Oz yas sahamanas 
earasi sisahiina iva rsabhah | sadinvaghnam tvi vayam jii- 
triyacchivadimasi * 6 « sahasva no.*bhimitim sahasva prtana- 
yotall | sahasya sarvil raksivisi enhasinisy ogadhe 2 T & twat 
vyfaighriai sahase tvati sinhii nbhayidatah | seken4 cotas krnvinil 
macho tvamh sshasvingadhe 28212 


ir 
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There is mach uncertainty here, the most serious difficulty 
lying in st.2; its first hemistich, however, seems good as givwt, 
In 2¢ ya dtminam might seem good, and iha naga is probably 
correct for the end of piidad: I strongly incline to think that 
syllables have been lost before himba, perhaps enough to make 
a complete stanga ending with Eamtami, RV. 8. 63. Sa is si te 
ame Satitami. In st. 3 Gisanam (anil sisani) is suggested as 
being more in harmony with the import of the rest. of the hymn. 
In st. Sa sthipydsaty might be read, 

Our si.4—S, 2. 14,4; our Gab — §. 3. 6. dab, and Ppp. 6. 8. 
Sab varies only slighily; our Tab = §, 19, 32. Gab. 


= 
(8, 4. 1) 

[f75a12) yaork pitre risfrayaty agre prathamaya januse 
bhitminasthau tasmi etam su[lS|ruca hvdram ahyam gharmaom 
érnventu prathamassu dhdaywh vrahmd jajfid[l4|nam pratha- 
nian purastid ti stmafas surucd vena dvah sa vudyil upa-[1h] 
titi wsthd safos oa youm assatad ca wi vah 2 prd yo jajiie 
vi[16) ded usye bandhunh vised devd janimé vivekti vrahmana 
uj jabha[17)ra madhydn nicdd wicd svadhayibhi pra tasthaw | 
maddn mahi al f75bl|skabhdyad vi jato dydrn jitah parthivart 
ca rajah 2a wudhnydristre janu(2]sdbhy akrad vrhaspatir 
devatd tasya samré}, | niinarh tasyo gavyo hanolt mal[S)ha 
devasya pirvasya pahé | esa jajytie bahubhismikam wihd pirvid 
a(ajrdd avidurat casahnuh sa Ai dwas sa hi prthivyd rcesthd 
mayi ksi[5)man bhrajasi viskabhdyati | dryas chukrata jyotivo 
dhantw{idhd bhyamante vi [6] vasodty ariprd | yalhd vdtharii 
piorad visvadevos vrhaspatir manasi [7] woe datsva | team 
viivasya janusyd dhalasydgre kavir dewihk adhabhdiyus evadha- 
[Siva | mirdhad yo agram abhyarty ojasi vrhaspatirma vipd- 
sents devidh [9] bhinnad balarh cimrdordariti kawikrodati gf 
spar apo sighdya 2 [10] 22 

Im the top margin ot the right stunds ndhi and over that sash. 

Read: iyain pitre rastry ety agre prathamiya januge bhi- 
tianesthah | tasmi lath siurnesti: hviiram ahyath gharmamm 
frinantn prathamasya dhiisch x 12 vrahma jajninamh prathamam 
yurasiid vi simatas surnco vena fivah | sa bodhinyi upamii asya 
visthih satus ca yonim asataé ea vi vah x22 pra vo jajiie vidvin 





= 


stitha dyumanto vi vasanty ariprah 26 2 yathi vitharvi pitaram 
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asya bandhurh visva deviniirh janima vivakti | vrahma vrahmona 
aj jabhaéra madhyain nied ueed svudhayibhi pra tasthiiu zs 3 2 
muhiin mah} askabhayad vi jito dyath dvitd parthivad: ca rajah 
sa bodhnyiid fsta janusiibhy agram vrhaspatir devati tasya 
samrat x 4 x nina tad asya kivyo hinoti malo devasya purva- 
sya iuhi | esa jajie bahubbis sikam itthi pirvid arid avidirat 
dasa ni « & 2 Ba hi divas hi prthivya rtesthis sa hi 
isiman bhrijasi viskabhiyati | ahar yae chukram jyotigo jani- 





vitvadevath vrhaspatir mannsiva ca gaechat | tvath visvasya 


jummeo dhitisy agre kavir devo adabhayus svadhivin Tz 


miirdhni yo agram abhyarty ojasi vrhaspatim a vivasanti devih 
| bined valatiy vimrdho dardariti kanikradat svar apo jigiya 


gG2 2% 


In st.1 I have followed closely SSS. and ASS, for the first 
hemistich and for the-end of pida d; Grmvantu os in our mM. 
hardly seems possible. The reading of st. 3 and 4 liere agreer 
with KS. 10, 13- and almost with TS. 2.3. 14.6. In st. 6 rjisthas 
might be considered instend of rtesthiis. In st. Th it seems neces- 
siry to approximate the reading of 8; in Td adabhbyus seams 
to be a proper formation, and I incline to think that devin as 
in the ms, might stand ahead of it. Our st. $ appears (with 
variants) elsewhere only m TS. 2. 3. 14 6; in piida d ga seems to 
be an intrusion due to association with krand, though we might 
keep it and read the pada kanikrad abhi gis svar apo jigays. 


3 

[£75b10) wd apaptad asiu stryos puradrsto adrsfaha | udayon 
ra[ll}émibhruvantiddyan rasik akah nimrataf asdu  siryo 
wiévadrsto adr[{12|sfahkd | nimrocan rasmibhavantu nimrocat 
rasii akah | ye ca desta ye cddr[13] std ubha ye vihyavah tesim 
vo agrabhan ndma sarve sdkarh wi jasyaca | adr|[14) sfahanant 
virud ast tiujd visisahi | cyukdkani tua jagfise [15] sddrsfan 
jitaso hi | jahi jyestham adrstindth sarpandm moghacdr-| 16] 
nam. krimindh sarvajdtdni pdufijasfi yovayan srad | wae ca 
to[17]do yas ca sarpo yas ciidrstas oa yo vrsd | cywkékans tear 
fan vréei erksaih [18] paresumdn iva | swherscindas cukdkantr 
orks parafumén twa | [£7681]  sarepscindiis cukdkantr 
vaksai parasuman iva | krmindm sarvajitin va[2] ndahdgnir 
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iwolapam wmetisthagnir okhalas tvisimdii Arminia jaid{ ani 
prianotu sarvd | wrhaspatir medini jataveda adritin hantu 
drsa(4)}dewd sikhdim 222 

Read: ud apaptad asin siiryas purndrsto adrstahi | udiiyan 
rnémibhir hantidiyan rast akah z 1 z ny amrocad asiu siryo 
visyadrsto adrstaha | nimrocan rasmibhir hantu nimrocan rasin 
akoh x 2 2 ye ca drsté ye cidrsti uta ye ‘visyavah | tesit vo 
agrabliam nima sarve sikam ni jasyata 2 3 2 adrstahanant virud 
asi bhojya visisahih | cyukikani tvarh jajiiise sidratan jambhayo 
liz 4% jahi jyestham adrstinith sarpinith moghacirinam | 
kriniinith sarvajatini pufijisthany avayan 6rna z 5 2 yas ca todo 
yas ca carpo yas chdrstas ca yo drstah | eynkakani tyat tin 
vriscir vrkeain paratumiin iva z 6 2 sathvréedinans wyukikani 
Yrksarh paradumiin iva | kriminiirh sarvajatini sandahignir 
ivelapam z 7 x methisthR agnir akhilas tvisimin kriminim 
jataini prianyatn garvi | vrhaspatir medini jitavedi adrstin 
hanty drsadeva cikam z 8 2 8 z 

Ths end of the first two stanzas does not seem quite right; 
niéannm would give a better meaning. The word eyukikani 
necme to be new; it is evidently a plant name with kana ns part 
of the compound, In 6b vrei, as in the ms., seems ntteriy 
discordant. 

For the first three stanzas ef. RV. 1. 191, 7-9 and &, 2. 32. 





4 
(5. 6. 3) 

[L-7604) samdgne vaerco vihavesy asta vayan tyendhdnds 
fa[5)nvanh pugema | mohyouh nomantivh pradifag catasras 
tvoyddhyaksena prtand jaye |[6} ma | age samy pratinwdan 
poresdm frat no gopds pari pihi wivatah | apia[Tjco yantu 
prawuidhd durasyave mamini cittah bahudhd vi nasyatu | mama 
dewé [8] wihave sante sarva indravatto maruto visnur agnih 
mamintariisam weulo[9|kam astu mehyem vatah pavalain hime 
amin. mahyam yajanidm sama yi[ 10) nigndkitie setyd mauase 
mo asty | young md at ody Katamed conchari [11] witie david abhi 
roksanfu mdm the | mahyant devii dravinam @ yajal12) ata 
samisir osfu moma devahitih ddivé hotdras santsam aa etal 13|r 
aritd sydma fanvis eweirdh devth sad urvir anuras kari { the 
vil l4]uifee devisea tha madeyadhuath md hasmahi prajayd ma 
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dhanena mi [15] dadhdma dahisate soma rijnn. wruvyocd wo 
muhisof forma yotcha[1ild asmin vdie puruhutas puruksar sa 
nah | prajdydi haryosva mrdaye[17]nde ma no rinse ml 
para dah | dhdid vidhartdé bhuvanasya yas pati[15)s sayiti 
devo bhimdtigthah wrhaspatir indragni aévino[£.76b1] bha devds 
pinty yajamdnank wirrihd yakavdncam ati Awaydr indradk [2] 
jiitraya jetave asmikam astu warna yotas krnotw viryarn | 
arva|[3)}ficam indram avatam havamahe yo gojid dhanajid 
asvajid yah ima [4] no yajgnam vihave jusasvdsmdkaia kravo 
harive medina tva | tra[5}tdram indram avatdram indrayi 
hevehave suhavan Siram indramn Auvema [6] éakrave puruhi- 


fam indrath svaste no maghavdn « pity indrah tisror devi[i|r 
mahi me forme yan prajdyar me fanva yak ca priesfarie | mdi 
visas samimalS}naso jusantith pitryadh ksatiram prta jindte 
asmat. yo nad cakribha[ 9] manyunendramitire hi jighdnsatt | 
fam tvam vrttrahan jahi vas sa (10) smabhyam 4 bhara | ye max 
dopaity upa te bhavaiity indragmbhyamm ape bifli|dhima 
youtm, dditya rudra wparispréo mim ugram cetta[t2]ram 
adhiréjam akran,2 4 2 

Read; mamiigne vareo vihavesy aste vaya tvendhinas 
fanvarn pusema | mahyarn namantam pradisad catasras tvaya- 
ihyaksena prtani jayema z 1 2 agne manyurh pratinidan 
yaresith tvaii no gopig pari pihi visvatah | apafico yantn 
pribudhé duresyavo ‘mAisim cittath bahudh’ vi nasyatn 2 22 
nama deva vihave santu sarva indrayanto maruto vignur agnih 
| mamintarikgam urulokam ast mahyam Vitah pavatim kine 
asmin x 4 x mahyath yajantith mama yinistikilis satyi manaso 
me astu | eno mi ni gat katamac canihath viéve devi abli 
raksantu mim iha * 4 % niahyam deva draviiiam A yajantiti 
mamasir astu mama devabitih | diivi holiras sanisan na etad 
aristih ayiima tanvis suvirah z 5 2 devih sad urvir ura nas kara- 
tha visve devasa iha miidayadhvam | ma basmahi prajoyi mi 
dhanena mi radhiima dvisate soma rijan % 6 x urnvyacd fo 
mahisad Sarma yaeccliad asmin have purubfites puruksah | 62 
nah prajiyai haryaiva mrdayendra mi no ririso ma para dik 
272 dhata vidharté bhuvanasya yas patis saviti devo ‘ bhimii- 
tisihah | yrhaspatir indragni aévinobha devas pintu yajaminam 
nirrthit 2 § z thirvificam ati hvaya indrath jaitraya jetave | 
asmikam astu varno yates krnotu viryam z 9% arvificam indram 
avifiea havimahe yo gojid dhansjid aSvajid yah | imath no 


ae 
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yajiam vibave jusasvaamakam krnmo harivo medina tva « 1} 


2 tritiram indram avitiram indrath have have snhavath éiiram 


indram | hiveme Sakram purnhiitam indram svasti og malia- 
vin u pity indrah ¢ 11 2 tisro devir mahi me Sarma yacehan 
prajiyai me tanve yae ea postam | mim vises sammansso. 
jusantim pitryam ksatram prati jinitv {asmit x 12 x yo nas 


Sakrabhimanynnendramitro hi jighinsatt | tam tvam vrtraliaf 


jali Savad go ‘kmabhvam & hhare ¢ 13 # ye nad éxpanty apa te 
bhavanty indrigiibivim apa bidhima enin | Aditya rudra 
uparisprée mim wera cettiram adhirijam akran z 14 ¢ 4% 
The ms. corrents to dy (igate) im 6d. 
Tn 2d and 4a we seem to have only graphic errors, and [ have 


given the readings of S; again in Tb vite of our ma, seems 


impossible and 1 have read with & TB. 2.4, 3, 2 has our st.9 
with Kevalah for yarno and without pidad. In 10a by reading 
avincam [ have kept dloae to the ma. Our st 11 = 8, TRG, 1, 
In our 14a 5 and other texia have ye nah sapatna =; io form 
if petliaps too recent to be a real vuriant. 


5 
(ef, MS, 2. 13.15) 
(£76612) prthiwi vada sa o[13|gnim garbham ca dadho xo 
mam pohi tasydi te vidheyam tasyit fe names tal ld] syai te a 
| anfariksava vasd ad wdynih garbhorh dadhe dydur vatd [15] & 


ail stiryan garbham rq vadd 21 sima garbham vid wasi 38 keatfri- 


(16) wari gerbhav | daksind vata 24 yajiiyars gurbhai vag vith 
a2 pal17)ramesthinan garbharh | vada vada sii réjanyam garbhath 
wma vase 24[18]emivatsoran garbhark dadhe | so mar paly 
fasyai te vidheyam tasydi te namalf. Tial|s tasyai te sudhd 2 5 2 
anu Js 

Ken; prthivi vasi signith garbbath dadhe | so mith pahi 
tasyai te vidheyath tasvili te names tasyii te svihi # 1 z-antati- 
Keatii vasa si viiyutn garbham dadhe | so ° * * * Rae 
dyiur vasi si siirymh garbhat dadhe|so “ * * ° 23areg 
vas si siima garbham dadhe|so © ° * © 24” vid vada af 
keatriyam garbham dadhe|so “ ° * ° 26 z daksin§ vasa af 
Yajiiiyom garbham dadhe | so “" *“ * ° 2 @ 2% vig vada «i 
peramestiinam garbhaii dadhe | so ° " * * * 7 x vue wada 
SA rijnnyat garbham dadhe|so “ ° = * 28 2 sami vada s& 
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eithvatsarath garbharh dadhe | so mri pahi tasyai te vidheyar 
tasyhi te namns taayai te svi ¢ 925 x anu 12 


i 

[f.77al1] sapta sirya divam anupravi[2|sfde tén pathenine 
eyitu daksindvéa tasmii sarve ghrtam dtapantirjamn (3) duhi- 
nnopaepiuranti 

This stanza appears TA, 1, 7. 4. In b read tin and eta 
daksinivin: inc te ‘smii, m d dubdink anapasphorantals, 

Gtapak keidaniyd ca savyidhi nistapan adhd[d)yat fapetira 
sirya udayad vrhatir anv | 

For pidas ab a probable reading is itapan xs 
saAbvadhi nistapan; in « we may reail tapatu. 

it pitd pittn vidma damviin i[5)]nisfasta vayam guhdyan ye 
siryd svadham anu carantu te | 

Pida a lacks a syllable, so I would read dyat pith; the ma. 
corrects damvin to dasyin, but I ineline to think that 4amytn 
would be better: I-can make nothing out of the pada. For ed I 
think we may read guhi fiyan ye siryais svadhim anu carantuy te. 

dydus sa(6)tervovardi jandsah pafica tye puro divd keiyentt 
| ft vraima de[T]vam vrhad d@ vivesa fon praveda pracaram 
adhiryatd | 

In pida-a only janfisah is clear to me; in b read diva & 
ksiyanti. Ine read diva; in d pracuram adhriyata might 
he possible. 

yo dadati [8] yo yajate yark dhinas sraddhadhdno dhatte 
yamo vdivasvatdnu raja [9] sarvan whsatu savadhih | 

In b read yo dinaé; I think yo is better than yam. In ¢ read 
“wato ann; at the end of d I would suggest savadhib. 

*@ vidhok paryayano yo daksind[10)s pari musnanti dhattam 
| sugana ta path sarvdn yamo rajati (11) nayasat. | 

For a read ma vidhan paryayino, in b ye ‘daks* and dhatum: 
in ¢ read saganin tin, in d nesat. 

yona patha vawasvato yame nij@ yaya | agnir nas te[T2] na 
netu prajinan viisvanaras pathiked visvagratih | 

In b read yayiu, in ¢ neyatn, in d vilsvinares. 





Adaniya ya ea 
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nahi jyo|13)tin nihata martyesvy ona deviso atarann araii | 
tenon sefum afi [14] gesme sarve vaisvdnaram jyotir amiha 
dewilh | 

In a read jyotir nihitarh martyesu; in b yena and aritin. 
wd wayan famases part jyo[15] fis pasyanta utteram | devain 
devaird sinyam agenme jyotir utlamayin | 

Tn o read vayaii, nm b and in d uttaram. This is 8. T. 53. 7. 

droko[16)bhrdjas pabdras pataiigas svarnero jyoliimin 
wnbhase fosmadi sal1T|rve yhriam dlapatorjam dukandnape- 
sphurantah 2 1 2 

Read: Grogobhrijas pataray putafigas svarnaro jyotisimin 
Vibhisah | te asmii sarve ghrtam itapantiirjam duhini annpa- 
sphurantah glijzdez 

This stanza appears TA. 1. 7. 1. 


> 
(8. 4.15) 

(£i77a17] som uipatal[f.7Tibhl)]atu pradise agbhasvati sapa- 
irint watasthin’ yantt | mirsabhasya wudato nal2|bAasvealo 
wimpnipha prihivin farsayantu | semiksad vitvag vite napdiey 
api (3) vegisah | prihag utpatantu | versosya svarga méyantu 
bhiimim prthag jaya|4)ntim osadhayo visedripih abhi kranda 
stanoydndayodadhim bhimim parjalS)nya payasd somagdhs | 
lod varsan bahulam eta srsfaz dmarest krama[ 6) quleyotasthan 
| udireyete marulas sumudratas tvesdrkdna | bhitapitalT] yontu 
| praversoyanti tamisd sucdinavo pin rasir osadhi socantam | [8] 
gands fopa gdyanlu marulis parjanya ghosinas prihak, | avarga 
[0] varsasya varsalus srjanty prthivim ant | sam avantu sadé- 
navotsdja( 10] gara wit | vatd wvorsosya varsalws pravohantu 
prthivim ane | vedio (11) widyud abhrarn varsaiit samavait andha- 
natah pra pydyasia pra piirsea mam bhd [12] minh poyosd srja 
| «pdm agnis faniibhis sotavidino ya odhindm 4[13)dhipe 
habhiiva | sa no varsarh vdinuldrh jéfavedas pranad) prodnain 
prajibhyo a[ 14) mytanh divas part | om prénamh prajébhyo 
wmrfarh divas part | dma[15)m dsdm vi dyotatdm vdtivintu diia 
diiah marudthis pratyuid [16] meghd varsanty prihivim anu | 
projdpatis salilad a samudrad a[17} pirayanhn idadhim ardaydit 
| pripyiyatin euno svesya neto | arvd[18]A etena stanayitnu- 
achy apo mexican asurag pitd nah svasantu ga[19]rgardpim ava 
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nicir apa arja vant prynibdhave mandika r[f.78aljadnu | 
sohvatsaram soseyind vrahmand vratucdrinah | vdlayn parjanya- 
[2)jinvatam. | pra madndikd avidisuh upapravade mandike 
varsam a (3) vada tandhuri | madkye hradasya plavasva vigrhya 
caturas padah mahantam ko[4|éam utajabhi sitica sawidyutan 
Dhavati witu vatah tanvatan yajnamn bahulsjdhd visysfem 
















prthivi tarpayanto z 1 = sumikes 
api vegisah prthag utpatanta , 
hhimirh prthagjéyantim osadhayo viévaripah z 2 2 abhi krandn 
stunavardayodadhinix bhimitn parjanya puyasa samadhi | 
tvaya varsam bahulam etu srstam Asiraisi Heramagul ety astam 
7.8% udtrayata marutas samudratas tvesd arki nabha utpataya 
ntu | pra varsayantu tavisia sudfinavo ‘pith rasina ogadhis 
sacantim 2 4 2 ganis tvopa marutis parjanya ghosinas prthak | 
Sara varsasyn varsates srjantn prthivim anu «> « sam avanti 
sudinava utsi sjngari uta | vith varsasya varsntas privantu 
prihivin ann x 6 2 vito vidyud abhram varsam sam avanti 
sudinavah | pra pyayasva pra bibhryva sam bhiimim payas 
arja% 7 * apam agnia tonfibhis samvidino ya osadhinim adhipo 
babhiiva | sa no vargath vanntim jitevedis prinam prajibhyo 
ametath divas pari 2 8 x asdm-Asith vi dyotatim vita vintu 
(ise-digah | marudbhis pracyuti megha varsantu prthivim ann 
x 9 # prajipatis salilid i samndrid Apa frayautt uclod hie 
ardayati | pra pyiyatim vreno ‘évasya reto arvif elena siana- 
vitrimehy apo nisificann asuras pith nah z 10 x Svasantn gurearl 
apim ava nicir apah srja | vadantu prénibihavo mandik’ triniinn 
« 11 2 setmvatsaram gafayini vrihmani vratacirinal | vaearh 
parjanyajinvitim pra mandiki avidisuh 2 12 2 u papravada 
mandiiki varsam & vada tiduri | madhye hradasya piavasva 
vigrhys caturas padah z 18 2 mahantath keSam nudajibhi sines 
savidyntam hhaviti vatu vateh | tanvatih yajierh baludhi 
visrstam finandinir ogadhayo bhavaniu # 14 «2% 

In 2a I have tried to keep close to the ma; lut the reading 
given by the ms. may be only a graphic variant of the § form. 
In 8d we might well read with § kréagur. The form given for 
4b is Whitney's suggestion. The evidence of our ms., thoagh 
slight, supports the reading of 10e with st. 10- 
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[f.78a5) yavati dhya| 8] vdprthivi vavirimnd ydvod we septa 
vindhavo wicasfhuh wdoam visasya [7] dilsanirit tim do nic 
evirisah | suparnas ted garwtmdn visa prathamam d[3)dayat. 
| ulropayo ndmadayotismdbhavan pituk yarn odstrta[9)t paried- 
dugulir takrd eid ati dhanvinal | aposkambhasya bahwo[10)" 
nivocom eho visa © éalyid vienin wirvocam dijandt parnadher 
wa | [11] epésthas chrgaldt karmalan mrvocam aharh vino | 
ramas tveke falyo [12] ude te rasa visor ¢ uldraavaya vpheesya 
dhanns t¢ ramérasom, ye pi[ 13) yased ya dusyan ydmyat neva- 
ederjan | sarve te vadhrayas sontu vadhrir vi[l4)sagirix krta | 
ceed te khanitiro vadhri tram asy osadhe | vadhriswa 

ijreato girt yato jitam idam visam. vid idam vdraydlii 
urundta[ 16] bkrtan | tatrimrtasydsiktam tai cakérdrasavn. 
via, eger 

Read: yAvatl dyiviprthivi varimna yivad vi sapta sindhavo 
vitasthuh | vicuri visyasya (ilsanitit tim ito niraviidisam = 1 z 
ener tee earcemns vita. prathaman “S076, niropay 

. utismé ibhavan pituh z 2% tyim eistrtatt paticafigo- 
“lie vakrae cid adhi dhanvanah | apaskambhesya bihvor nirvocam. 
whntii visam «3 x falyfid visam nirvoram iijanat parnaidher ute 
| aplsthiic chrigat Inlmalin nirvocam alm visam 2 42 srasas 
+a ise dalyo “tho te ‘rasath visam | utiirasasya vrksosya dhanns 

. te ‘yasirasam z 5 2 ye ‘pipigan ye ‘dusyan ya Aayan ye 
* vilsrjan | sarve te vadhrayas santu vadhrir visngiriy krial 2 6 2 

 «ndhrayas te khanitiro vadhris tvam asy osidhe | vadhris sa 
parvaio ‘gitie vat jitnm idati visam z 7 z vir idam varayatai 

 -varunid dblivtam | tatrimrtasyisiktath tac eakirirasam visam 
26232 

The margin suggests serve te in Ge. 
~ Tw 2d abhavas, in accord with 8, would be smoother. In 3a 
1 suspect we have only # corruption of the reading of S yas ta 
fiayat; but possibly a form of str is the verb. Our st. 8 is S 
4.7.1; the form suggested for our pida b is not satisfactory. 
and something like Varanavatya fabhrtnm would bring it in 
accord with S$. 
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[£.78ai6] kha| 17] direxa folalenatho kaiikatadwityad | athe 
visasya yond visa tena pal(iS)mir aninasom. 

In pada b we may read kafkatadantyi; in d read papir. 

kitydé Saloporvands sahasrdksena sarmond | [£.78b1] tikgna- 
blur abhridhir vaya nir addmds sadanva 

In a read fityaé Sutaparvanos; in ed vayari nir ajamas 
meoRnyah; the verb is very uncertain, 

nésahisatyam tda|2\s kinvd pare wudah méyddhandgald yas 
cika p grnis purdh 

For pada b we may read itas kanvith paro nudah, bot for 
a I see nothing sure; perhaps sadinvim should be the first 
word having dropped out after sadainva of st. 2d. and then 
asatyim might be the last word of the pada with some form of 
the root sah before it, In ed we might read mividhard igats 
yi yas ceha jurnis parah; but this is very uncertain. 


nacd {3] ittha wacd thd vamdgato akge va ériigavas chirah | 
sadanvd wra|4|hmanas pate tiksnasrigedréann thi | 

Ts sevond hemistich is clear here sadinvi vrahmanas pate 
tikanadrfigodrgann ihi; ef RV. 10. 155. 2ed. Pade b we may 
veal hae vad dérfigavae chireh, which appears also Ppp. 6. 8. 4d. 
RV. 10. 155, 2a is eatto itaé eattimutah, which suggests for 
pada a here nied ittha nick iha vamamuto, 

ti ten manthad casire vi tade[5|te agado hi ni daddu te abhy 

agiuas kenve parchy avaranh vurne | 
- Tean offer nothing here except the division of words. 

wis te[6]nke fisfhanty @ valike ya prayart khe prayar tha- 
yanly ufa ydni ghord | [7] ya garbhat pramriqitt sarcds paipir 
antiesasin | 

For pida a yis te “fike listhanti va valike might stand; in b 
it seems that prayath khe ia due to dittography and should be 
dropped, and it might be possible to read yah prayas ksivanty 
uta yi nu ghorih, Ine read garbhiin pramranti. 

yas celam vasata w[S)}ta ya ratte dusam allan pyotigam ula 
tohitaie ya | yd garbhan [9] pramréanti sarvth papir aninasati 
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In pada o the frst word should perhaps be yas and the last 
word probably diisim, but further I cannot see: with pisafgani 
and yih b can stand being practically the equivalent of 8.14. 2. 
5b. Read garbhin in c. 


yikidantir visadanti[10)r visadanii prinim asyipi nisyala | 
durnamniz sarvds sanga[l)|tya mamusyotsikta kin cana e 4 2 

Read: tyikidantir vigadentih prinam asyipi nikgats | durni- 
munis sarvis safigatys mnfimusyotsikta kif cana x 8 x 4% 

There is m proper name Akidanti which may he in plida a, 
but I have thought also of ankadantir. 5. 5, 8. de is prinam 
asyipi nabyata. 

10 

[f.78b11) yamnya mudaldhata [12] dbisataprsté visd suta tapur 
agni tepor dydus tapanvan sure bhava wil 13) sar tate akma 
rohyanto avruvan. | 

This seems little more than a series of words, but some cor- 
rections at least are evident or possible. Read yamyi musali- 
hati-:and probably dvisataprsthi; perhaps suta followed by a 
colon. Next FT | tristubh pida can be made out tapur agnis tapur 
. "The rest could be connted as two annstubli 





dvwan kunbhe va srava visam timall4)|no sure visa twain 
haslyihata wisavn pralihitd bhave | 

Read: visam kumbhe ‘va srava visarn }timano sure | visam 
tvatn hastihata visam pratihita bhava < 2 z 

This seems rather unsatisfactory: if sure is voeative then we 
would expect vocatives feminine in ed. In st. 6b below we lhiave 
wikaiii te pivane sure (sic correxi), which possibly ia the form 
intended bere. 

sithas te-atu tal 15 |ndile vydghras pery odanan prajd kiina- 
ava nakrahur vrkasye bedi sam|10)sravah | 

In & read ‘stu tandulo; in ¢ kirasya would fit the tone of 
plidas ab tut I can suggest nothing for nakrahur; pide d seems 
possible as it stands. 

yareyd pdird sutdfespasse kwd wises pari | vardha [17] manya- 
riujan nuttina pada sandayah | 

I can make no suggestion here. 


— ll | = J 
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udadani pracyavent a[18] pam stbhagd visas part | wtikhdta 
manyurujan nyula pascal ta[19) puras krahi | 
Lenn make no suggestion here, 


vivant fe pavane sure rudhi[f.70aljram sthila astu te | 
mathnenty anyo anyasmad isudhiyam tad dhanas twat. 

Ina pivane seems good; in ¢ read mathnantv; in d isudhyan 
would seem possible and dhanus. 

iupavane [2] rudhiraé caranti pifiro martyids fava ye sumere 
| hatdso anye yodhayanty anyi[3]s tvam adiichiranh samahima- 
woh surdyd | 

Pida a seems possible as it stands, taking isupiviino as mean- 
ing “protecting from( 1?) arrows’; nts perhaps we may read ve 
‘sum, erime. A good pida ¢ is obtained if we read yodhayantv 
anye: Ind Tecan only conjecture ‘strai dhikeeran for the first 
two words; the reat being possihly good with surayi, 

tidm virudho visrave bulena ula pé[4]taya sddaya yodhand- 
ydi | bhinnarin nirbhinnasirsnd sam richatim dimacelo [5] visra- 
von fe surdpd | 

In péda a read tvam, in ab balenot pataya sidhaya and per- 
haps yodhaniya although yodhinayai might possibly atanil, 
Por ¢ read bhinnérir nirbhinnasirsné sam rechatim; in d visra- 
van te surayaé seems possible, but I suspect. itmacelo for which 
however [ can suggest nothing. 

visosutamh mveli ca rrsano masira samsrstda rudhi[6) rena 
mirans chinnahastas carali grime antar virdhalydii bahudha 
pand[T] yarn | 

For pada a I see nothing more thar the transliteration shows: 
ih b with sasriin and misrin we would have a good pada: with 
Ppaniiyan at the end the last two piidss seem possible. 

asumatim. tsumatis wnaydme sitdd adhi | sidhayadbhi sida-{8| 
vi harwindih pari ropayd | anyo anyasya moschisam. 2 5c [9] 
zanuw2s 

Read: asumatin lsumatim unnayima sitdd adhi | sidhayabhi 





wadhaya tharivinim pari ropayi | anyo anyasya mocchisan x 10 
#52 ann 2x 

In pide d possibly we may read arivenim (— enemy's . 
arrow!l). In pida e mocehisan is by no means certain. 


Z| 


-_ 


The intent of this escapes me in spite of same fairly’ uloar 
hints in st. 2, 6, and 8: amd all the suggestions are therefore 
aimply gropings i the dark, 





ll 
[£.7909) anu te mongaldm agnir veruna te anumanyatim | 
tatas te pullO|ire jdyatim | sa valghi gosu yudhyatdn tdaiin 


yon ajiniha yoadwn indra [11] vrhaspate | Giicanamt putrave- 


danam | krnvas pumsamalan payan | yenefat pari[ 12] sfabhitan 
yosmal putra no vindese | indrdgni tasmelt teenasah pari paiém 

a[ 3 )hardivt Gharvéno afigiraso vitve devi rtdvrdhah srawinle 
u[14] bya me havam aaydi putrdya welave | tndrant varuntni 
sintedli (15) wldditih marwarigrd patninam putram abhi ane- 
desfu te | pufram te miltra(1G]runa | putramn devi sardsnati | 
putram te asvindu devd | ddhattim puska[1T|rassrja | yesdrh ce 
ndima jagrabha tesam ca nopa samsmara | devde te [18] aarve 


songalya pulram cdivdinikan dadhe | afmanenaih wir mamisvin sa 


feat pari [19] jdyatdvh | freak Bijam wrvareva loan bibhare 
yonyioh | prikiwith saha yelf7901) fieir naksaltrdis saha siiryah 
votes pafatiribhis sahe putram abhy aridestu tee 2/2) 22 ¢ 
Read: anu te manyatim agnir varunas te anu manyatim | 
tatas te putro jiyatim. ea valgi gosu yudhyatim 2 1 z idam viyor 


rane indrid vrhaspateh | ifijanmih potravedatatn krnmas 





purbsamaliiy Vaynm 2 2 * yeniitat paristabhitan yasmil putrarm 
ine vindase | indrign] taamit tviinasali pari patim ahardivi 23 z 
atharvine afigiraso vive devi riivrdhah | Srnvanty abhi me 
havam asyAi putraya vettaye z 4 z indrini varuniini sinivaly 
wiaditih | tmarutarogré patninaal putram abby atindestu te 
#3 2 putram te mitrivarund putram devi sarasvati | patra te 
adviniin davai idhattém puskarasraja x6 2 yesith ca niima jagra- 
bha tesiim ca nopa sasmira | devis te sarve saigatyn putram 
jiivatrkath dadhre x 7 « itmaninarh nir mimisva sa tvat pari 
Jéyntim | tvam bijam urvareva tvam bibharsi yonyim «8 


prthivi saha yajidir naksatriis saha sfiryah | vaias patatribhis 


‘aba putram abhy anudestu tez 9" 12 
The ms, seems to correct valghi in dd to valmi. 
Hf valgi is an allowable form its meaning would seem possible 


here. In 24-1 think pumsnovanam would be a more attractive 
‘Teading. In Se we want something like marutiim ugrinim patni 


= = 
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but [-do not venture to restore it in the text. With our #. 6 
ef, $5.25. 3.. In 7b either nipa or nfiipa might be considered 
a5 ath alternative to nopa. The form destu doves not seem to he 
quoted, but ix not open to objection, T think, 


12 

[£79b2| vred jojit madhavine yom modhumatibhyah veiw te 
ontm 4[$]éoydmt bud daksay purugo bhavay | yoru geecha 
midhavine youyizh puruso bhava [4] fatak punan vir dydmi 
dirsndé fronibhin nonudat. banavdit i[5 |sudher ita ean 
putror yathapriyat: | froniya manv antard dasamidsya[ 6) sas | 
aa pratyaim praly @ vantd ete samvateare punah yathd sindst | 7) 
bhadraydbibkenté maha bhave | sam te yonim aceklipan supra- 
jalSlatiodya bhedrayd | tafrd sincasva vrsnyam dasamasyam, 
whht vrafam. | [9) garbhes te yontm & sayi gerbho jardyue a 
Joya | KumGrd wlba[10)m @ saya tvastdklipto yathdparuh 
yathd rijan madiivinas tami [11] bijart vi rohasi | evd tram 
asyd air bindhi kemdram yonyd(12)dhi | garbhddhina madha- 
vino garbhani devo vrhaspatth garbham ta [13] mdrad edgats 
ca garbhai dhdtd dadhdtu te = 4 z 

Read: vrei jajne madhavino ‘yah madhumatibhbyah | asi 
ie youim & Sayarh bad dakeas puruso bhuvan z 1 2 yoni gaccha 
muadhavina yonyan passin bhava | tatah punar oir iyisi cirsné 
Ssronibhin nonudat 2-2 2 banavin isudher iva krnvan putrati 
yathipriyam | saadeps many antari dasaniisya fiyasi x 3 x an 
pratyan praty 4 tvarta ete sathvatsare punah | yathi jivasi 
bhadrayibhi bhartaé mahin bhaveh z 4% sam te yonim scikl parm 
suprajustvaya bladrayé | tatra sifcasva yrsnyain dasamisyam 
abhi vratam « 5 2 garbhas: te yonim i iyi garbho jorayv i 
Sayim | kumira ulbam i Sayiim tvastikipto yathiparuh 2 6 z 
yathi rajun madhavina tat bijam vi rohayasi | eva tvanmi asya 
nir bindhi kumirah yonya adhi 2 7 z garbhidhinoe madliavino 
gurbham devo Yehaapacty , wirbhart ta mdrat eens ca garbhar 
dhati dadhitu te z 8x2 

With our te and Gah tf 6. 25. 9h; with our st, § ef. §. 5. 
95.4. Perhaps madhuvana (ef. ms. m 7a) is the correct form 
of this word: I find neither. The forms suggested for 2d, 3h, 
‘and 42 are rather uncertam. In 4a probably the verb is 
pradi -} i + vri, and perhaps varttha might stand. 
1? JAS 37 








a al <<<, ee. 


13 
[£79013] diva [ 14 }s divabhir vayas tram sam gacchasva tanvd 
jaiavedah | ratnain dadha[15)naz sumands purastid grhebhyah 
fed varcase wir vapime pr[ 16] thinyiin ghama stabhito antarikse 
divi sratoh dydur onda sa[1T|rvatas patu yas ted pacany odanok 
ye yomudram eyivoyan ye [18] ca sindhuris ye antariksarh 
prthivin uta dydm, ye witena sal f.80al |ratharn yilnli devils tan 
ipnaty odand pakitra rod kwmbhi diniyatd sdmnd [2] pacyato- 
dant miderh somasydikari manye vaigvadevam ida havik uli- 
khale [8] musule yas ca Sirpe bhiimydm wkhayti yadi visi 
yarn ja | wi wpuruso [4] yd vininnejandnt servam tal te vra- 
Amana sidayimi tirdhva prehit mapa [5] vyakta vyarujo anta- 
rom | raksinst sarvd firted yathad roha diva tram | ture na [6] 
furo bhava som dhibhir viyatim ayan sah prihivyd sam agnind 
sok siryasya rafni[T]qu | sar devdndm apasea | & ca dvitas 
wukrtasya lake | triiye ndke [8] adhi rocane divah satyor apadani 
yopayanto anyetva prechimi krtya mrtyutn [9] podayopanena 
Ee s2 
Head: sivai sivibhir vayas tvamh sam gatchosya tanvi jata- 
vedal: | ratuath dadhinis sumaniy qurastid gerhebhyas* tva 
varoase wir vapami % 1 ¢:prthivyath gharmas stabhito antarikse 
iri Srateh | dyaur emarh sarvatas pitu yas tva pacaty odana 2. 
23rye sumnndram airayan ye ca. sindhum yo antariksarn prthivim 
ith dyfim | ye vitenn saratham yiinti devis tin ipnoty odanah 
plikapatre 2% x rei kumbhi ni diyatith simni pacynta odanah | 
anéai somasyaikarit mye vaisvadevam ida havih 2 4 # uli- 
khale musale yaa ca Sirpe bhimyim ukbiyadin yadi vasi safijah 
| yA vipruge FA Vinirnejaniini sarvath tat te vrahmani sidayami 
25 2 Drdlivay prehi mipa tvyalta vyarujo} antaram:| raksinai 
sarvi tirtvi yathi rohi divarh tvam z 62 turo no ‘turo bhava 
eat dthibhir viyatim ayam | aah prthivyi sam agninii sarh 
siirynsya raimibkih «7 2 tsam deviinim apasva | 4 ca dvisag? 
sukriagya loke trilye nike adhi rocane divah z 8 z mrtyoh padain 
yopayanto any eta fprechimi kriyat mrtymm padayopanena z 9 
ES 
In £79b 1. 14 the ms. corrects to gacchadhvn. 
Pida a of st. 1] seems to be defective; and the trouble js 
probably in vayas; vahas comes to mind bot hardly improves 
the pidn, At the end of 2d pakatri might be a simpler emenda- 
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tion. With 6a we may compare 5. 6. 87, 2a ihiivaidhi mipa 
thi; for vyakti perhaps we should read some form of 
vyac. That: there are two stanzas after st. T I feel fairly con- 
fident, but can get no further witli them than is indicated above. 
With st. 1b ef, 8. 18: 2. 10d; RV. 10.16. 4d. With st. 4a of. 
§..9, 5. fa. Our 5a appears VSK. 2. 5. 24 and elsewhere with 
yae ca: our S¢ appears RV. 9. 86. 27d and elsewhere with prethe. 
What is given here as:st. 9 looks as if it might be a corrupted 
version of a stanza composed of S. 12. 2. 80ab and 29ed. 





14 

[f.5009) bhitvd mukham asi satyasya resmir weed: (10) deke . 
divans gaccha uschriyetain haviskrto | widh devin saprryata 
[11] m ajdisas apa luspatu | 

Reading bhiitya we have a good pida of eleven syllables; in b 
I would read necdiéloko, in ¢ haviskrtiu; in d separyatim is 
probable; the last pada, in which lumpatn is the only possibility 
which suggests itself, perhaps does not belong here. 

apo devir yajfiakrtah sukra devin havi{l2)skriah ekapdiro- 
dano aqnixtomena satiumyati | 

Read : ipo devir yajiakrtah éukré devir haviskrtal: | ekapaitra 
odana agnistoinenn samyatah « 2 2 

Pada | e would be improved by reading ya eka”. 

gadyatri havyavd|13]d@ asi devatdguts sam ihyase | sahasra- 
dharank sukriasya loke ghr[14]laprstham amattyuh 

This is all correct except the last word for which mamadyuh 
would seem possible. 

tapas ca satyarh cdudanamh prdsnitam paramesthindu %4-[15] 
bhayiitn pee ot a tenddhipatir ucyase | 

Read - ari* in @; with this the stanza seems correct, 


udagdyo ikobyon | [16] prdnena samyato | apa trprés 
jahy 

Ont of this I get nothing: it seems to represent st. 5, for the 
rest of the material divides readily into three stanzas. 

apo ksiva duriiam a[17|ham | apa rakelvisi tejosd | davethyo 
haven arcatam vyncasvan aupra[f£S0b1] tha sa hi | 

Tn a ksive seams possible; in d read suprathis. 











udciiy supornd divam wt paldsundriyam devesy dkrnvenn 
ryi(2|bhyah pari dehi mir sukram dukrena bhaksaydin pivantye 
snkrto madhu | 

In a read nevdis, in ab patéatndriyara, in d bhaksyat pibante. 


dva[3| yd dev fopane yaya Gkur yan odano duisade yins 
ca prathak d{4|dityd ie svargam dnurii préinantu rlabhir 
nivadya = 42 

Read: dvayi devis tapanam yajiam akur yin odano tdvi- 
sade vans ca prethah | idityi afyirasas svargam imath prisnanty 
rtubhir nisadva x 8 x 42 

Por dvisade in b vigate would seem rather good, and prstlhyam 
“might be better than prethah. Ina tarpanam might be better, 








15 

{£80b5) piytsasyo ksirasya sarpise anyasydgram sambharid- 
metat. clabhé*an [6] ahutido anyo vattvadevan favir whha- 
yarn sonoarants | 

For pide } read annasyigram sarmnbharimy etat. The first 
word of « is probably yathabhagam, and anye should be read for 
mayo; the last pada can stand, although Kaus. 73. 14 has ubhaye. 
Tt ia possible thet what stands here as pada ¢ is a corrupt 
abbreviation of Kins. 73. 14ab, 


te somypatica [7] tha mddayontim wom Gtrjo yajamindya 
wmatsra mesma bhove ma [8] serve vadhid grimd vatsitn kroma- 
grayo padamng | 

With firjam pida b might stand, being a variant of § 18, 4 
4; Wut Kans. 73. 15 hos & as here, and in b yajamini yam 
icthata, which probably should be read here. In ¢ read mo ama: 
d should probably begin gramyai vatsin, but 1 can get nothing 
aut of the rest of it, 


ye jitd yo ca garbhe[9)av antar aristdgnes tanum drabhantam 
imd gdve wijdvelis prajdvafl (10) strisva soramane bhayanty | 

The meter would be much improved in a by ye ea jit; in b 
read arig}a agnes tanvam.. In ¢ read prajiivatis, and for d strisu 
sttimeanase bhavantu. ‘The two hemistiehs do not hang together 
wery well. 
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@ sabhaumau api prachanti deva samvatsa[11)rayusd sedasd 
siisryimi vra viyantam sfriyo give vienur yo [12] ryontn ani 
kalpayals | 

Read: @ sabhaumin api prechanti devis sitvatsariyusl 
medisi samerjimi | pra viyantiih striyo givo vignur yo youim 
anu kalpayati « 4 z 

pratigrhuidtir reabhasya rete whsd( 13} nadedks carat eddya- 
tim anu | preram agra no hinasti kai cana yal 14] thdkdmam 
krauta somyan madhu | 

in a we may probably read pratigrbnaiti vrgabhasya, m b 
visitam. In c perhaps preram might stand, but prerati would 
seem better. 

sidur yajfiue ahutido neya[l5|nta réyoes posd yoyamanam 
sajanlon | wi te pratham prthivi yo[ 16) atu sindhava wad oxa- 
dhiayo wihatish predatim edi. 

Tn a we may perhaps read sidhur yajnas sa hotido nayata; 
in b read sacantim (= & 2.34. 1d). In ¢ read prthivim, ind 
nihitith predatim trim. 

parjunyasya [17] maruto dadhiyansdin vita bhadram saxyath 
pacyutdm modatéin jagat, | |18) saptarsayas sapta svardnsy 
esd septa. kayo srinok | 

For dadhivyatsin vita T can suggest nothing plausible; nor for 
ksayo, after which read “Svinoh. 

potico wajd pra f.8lal|no vydne mondkulir vag devi devebliyo 
haryom vahatu prajdndn. 

Read vajih and nisna dkiitir, with colon after devi; this can 
be read as two eight-syllable pidas. Read prajinan, 

qe ca dr[2]até ye cddrstis krimayas kikrsis ca ye | tesa 
dirdnay sans _fehslo}nadent yathd sximvalsandywed medasii 
sonerjdnnts Sz [4] 2 anu de 

Head: ye ca desta ye cadrstas krimayas kikkisas ea ye | tesdth 
4irnnsy asini chinadmt yatha sitnvatsarayns’d medosi sarierjiimi 
efx xannd z. 

16 

‘[f8la4| dydus coma yajfian prthivi ca sanduhdtim mé-[5| 
torided povemdnas purastdi, tvasfd wiyus saha somena wdta 
i[6)mam sam duhur daapasphurantah 


28 








In o read aanduhitim; in d reail ana*: for piida a see TB. 
&. 7. 4. 15, 

gharman tvapdny amrtasya dharaya devebhya [7] hanya 
puride savitre | fukrosn devdé drutam ajaitu havyam sass 
juhvd[S|ndm amrtesya youtu | 
In a read tapiimy, in b paridith, in ¢ Grtam adantu, in d 
juhvinam, These corrections bring the stanza in accord with 
Vait. 14. 1. 
Md vdsnydgne srutam akarma hawyam & roha [9] prstham 
amrtasya dhima | vanaspatayd upa barks strnita vadhvd sa-| 10} 
mati ghrtavat kardiha | 

Read: uid viaaydgnes értam akarma havyam & roha pretham 
amrtasys dhima | vinaspatyé upa barhis strnita madhva sama- 
fktha ghrtavat kariths 29 2 | 

For plidas ab cf. Kaus. 2. 87; for d of. Kaus. 2. 36, 


Wepsi yaksmas fomaydami fam verja gavyiti(l1] yah som. 
ernungreet setiiri fears navh keri ksiram avitham nas kraomy aides 
tayanta [12] piytitham etah 

Tf yopst may mean ‘hurtful’ it may stand; at the end of 
pide « read tath va; for b Orjath gavyitit: sam anejmy etim, 
Just above tam, at the beginning of ¢, the ma, interlines # cor- 
rection kta, buf I can make nothing of the first part of the pix 
read avisam for avitharn. For d it seems possible to read afta 
dayante plyiigam etat, 

idinank pita ute pitnydydndm payo dhayanty a[ 13] Auniyamd- 
nah rlubhis sasyom ula kiplam asin yo gopa raksatu ea{ 14) yur 
end 

In a pit& seems a probable reading, and pitryaindm; in b read 
dhayantv ahriivaminih; in ¢ kiptam; at the end of d enmiy 
may be possibile. 

pieata ghrtam yata dhdvayed guha yatary nihatayiy milnirseen 
| [15] ettve devd vditvadevasyiigndu yathabhage hewisa mada- 
yadhvam | | 

In & read pibata, and perhaps yato or yatra; with nihitat 
plida t would seem good: in d read yathibhigat. 

yo [16] devindm axt srestho rudras tvamiticara urna | arista- 

nade vind me [17] fad astu Artarh tava | 
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Tn b read tanticaro: in c-aristi asmikam; in di read hutam 
for hrtam, and unless medad ean stand as the first word of d 
I can see nothing, Pida a appears MS. 1, 3. 4, 3, and pada b 
TH. 3, +t, 2. 4. 

piriam aha karisanam | sotavantam sohasrmai wi-[ £811) 
ieebhir agne deviir ima gosthamam durha z 7 2 

Read: piirnarni maham kerisinaty) Satavantam salasrinam | 
yisvebhir agne devair imath gostomath driha «5212 

‘This: stanza as emended is not satisfactory; I have tried to 
bring it into the general sphere of the first six stanzas, but that 
may be a mistaken effort. 


17 
(S. 6. 111 with additions) 

[f.8ib1) devdinasid uamadi[2|iam keetiriyds chaputhir tite 
| muficanté tasma tud devd unmattarh rakga[$]sas pavt = 

For 6 read keetriyiie chapathid uta; in/« tasmat, ind part. 
Our a and d are 8. dab, 

muni bhavantam saryam vavrta roksiney aknw wld ka-[4) 
nikrati | ates tain vo adhi pihi vajinn indrena medi erhate [5} 
randya | 

The first two words of a are probably sound; for the next 
word paryine might be possible, followed ly some form of vet. 
Tn b only the first and last words seem good: 1 can get no ides 
of the intent of the first two padaa. 

yathdgne deva rhhave manisinom wnmatlam usr jany are- {6} 
nasah eva te aktre abhayan krnotu mwicosvdinaso vv neydme 
raksah [7] 

In ab we may probably read manisino “mum unmuattam 
asrjann ara enasah, Ine read Sakro, in d nayisl. 

yathd givds ca bhimydih purusisvinya okasah yovoamallasya 
ig mu[B)ne sa grhndly prikivim anw | 

Read givas in a; for b the only suggestion 1 have is purty 
cinvanty. In ¢ read evon", in d perhaps sam or 68. 

muni dadhdra prthivt muni dydu(9]r abhi raksati munni- 
you hi vided Dhitint’ muntm indro adidharat. | [10] part raksa 
sudmi te | 
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HReail: muni didhara prthivi muni dyiur abhi rakesati | 
muni hi vidya bhfitini munim indro adidharat | pari rakes 
auviml tex 3 

With the last pide cf. S. 4. 13, od, which has yaksmam, 


Har me ee PUriesent samiugihe wd vibho gra [T1 [Aya lalapiti 
| wtodife Krnovarthadgadheya muni mudito. (12) agado yatha- 
sat. | 

Read: imath me agne purvaati mumugdhi ye vilmddho grahya 
Halupiti | atho ‘dhi te krnwvad bhagadheyam imnunmudito ngalo 
Valhisal « G2 








aguis {¢ na Jasayatu yat te wnmana uddhrtamn yulis|heonm 
ondnania te havir yathinanmudite bhava | 

Read: agniy je ni Samayatu yat te tan mana uddhrtam | 
Juhoml vidvines te havir yathinunmudito bhaval 2» 7 x 


punas ted fur apsares pul l4jwar valay prner deink puna 
yunies piner yamesya ditde te tra mufica( 15} née anhasah | 
jivdlave na martave atho arigtatdtaye | 

Real: punas tvi dur apanrasas punar vitas punar disal | 
putiar yamas punar yarmdsya datas te tva muficanty adhiaaal | 
jivitave tia mariave atho aristatitaye « 8 x 2 z 


is 
($.4, 13) 

[ESIb1S|] wlade|16| vd avahitam devd widharatd punch tato 
manusyart tam devd ddivas kp[1T)nuta jivage | @ trdgamarn 
dartatibhi athe arufatdtibhih [18] daksarm te bhadram drixamn 
para muvdsy Grayo tu. dodo imdu vildu val £S2al |ta @ sindhor 
@ parivatak daksan to anya @ vatu pardnyo vita yad rapah | [2] 
a vita vais bhesajam ti vila vahi pod rapah foo hi wisvabhe- 
sajo [3] dewinuiyn dita iyase | trdyontim imarh devds trayantay 
marta gandih [4] triyantin vited badtint yathayam agado 
soli | ghrtena dydvd [5] prihivi ghrlendpas samukeahi | ghrtena 
niorrdtinage yad & tua [6] kriam dhrtah ayan me haste tha- 
geretarah eyath me titvebhesajo yak [7] eabhimarsanah 
hastabhyain dasasakhabhydi jihvd vatas purogavi | handma-[ 8) 
vatnnbhydmn stkeubhyim ivd abhimarsdmost | dpa id vd w 
bhesagis tin te [9] krnnant bhesajame 4 z 
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Read: uta deva avahitam deva wd dharathdi punah | uto mann- 
ayath tar} deya diivig krouta jivase x 1 2 & tvagamath Sarith- 
tibhir atho aristatatibhih | daksari te bhadram fibharsath pari 
suviiny anayath te <2 2 dviv imiu vitiu vita i sindhor i pari- 
vatah | daksam te-anya a vitu pariinyo vitu yad ropah «3 24 
vita vihi bhesnajam vi vita vahi yad rapah | tvatn hi visvabhe- 
sajo deviniimn dita fyise #4 < triyantim imam dovis triyantamn 
mirnto ganiill | triyantith viévi bhitini vathivam ogado ‘sati 
«bs ghrtena dyfviprthivi ghrteniipas samuksata | ghrtens 
mnincnsvainaso yad & tvi kriam alrthih # 6 2 ayam ime hasto 
bhagavin ayath nme bhagavattarah | ayath me visvabhesajo ‘yal 
sivabhimarsanah 2 7 2 hastibhyith dadatikhibhyati jihwa viens 
purogavi | animeyitnnbhyith faribhubhyiin tabbyith tvabhi 
mrdimesi ¢ 8% ipa id va n bhesajir ipo amivacitanih | apo 
viewasys bhesajis tis tvi. krnvantu bhesajam « 9 2 8 x 

In 2¢ our ms. seems to point toward the form winch moat of 
the mas: of S have: the form given for 2d is close to the form 
in S, pari yakamat suvimi te, St. 6 has no parallel; st, 9 
varies only in pida d from 5, 3. 7, 5 (= Ppp, 3. 2. 7); the 
similar endings of pidas a and ¢ aceount for the omission of 
b anil <, 





19 
(s. 3,.30) 

[f.6289) schrdayan sdmnasyam avidvesam Arac| 10) mi veh 
anyo nyam abhinnuta vatsah jafam ivighnyd anweratay pitus 
putro matrd [11] bhavati sunnatah jiyi patye madhumatin 
vécom podalu gantinam | ot trd[ 12] td bhrdtaram dhuksa ma 
semlran wla svasd | samyaiecas suvratd bhiivd wicam va-[15] 
datu bhadrayd | yona devd wa viyants no ca vidvisate mithah | 
lat drnvo [14] erahma vo grhe sovijiidnam purucebhyah jdye- 
sermias ciffano mi wi yehsfaa agin (15) dhmyontas sudhiwris 
derentah (nyo myasmial valga vadanty yaca samagridatha ea-[16) 
dhricinii sontin’ prapé sche to nyabhdges samaénsypokte mtha ve 
ginal lT|ymit samyanico gnyo sapariyatida nibhim udbhrhit | 
yena deva Aa{fS2b1)visd yajatripa pipminam dpwuta | kro- 
dha manyum rian bhagank duruktam eso[2|canam, | rejnvaris 
it dadhimast | sadhvicindi was samonases krnomy ekasu [3] ne 
sty sHhiionaiena somherda | devd yaved amrtam rakxaninas 
sive [4] prites susamitir vo wus 4 2 








Read: salrdayath sfitmmanasyam avilvesath krnomi val | 
auyo “nyam abhi navata valeath jatam ivighnya z 1 2 anuvratas 
pitus putro mitri bhavata satiyatah | jiyé patye madhumatitn 
vieam vadotu Smhtivim z 22 mai bhrati bhritaram dviksan mi 
avasiram uta svasi | samyaiiess savrata bhitvi vicam vadata 
bhadrayé 2/3 2 yena devi na viyanti no ca vidvisate mithoh | 
tat krnmo vrihma vo grho satijihinam pine abe Ase z 4 Z jyiya- 
svantas cittino mii yi yilista earhridhavantas sa ris carantah 
| anyo ‘nyaamii valgu vadunto yata samagria sta sndlirieindh 
25 2 samani prapa saha yo ‘nnsbhigas samiine yoktre sala vo 
‘yunajmi | samyatico ‘gnith saparyatira naibhim ivabhriah « 62 
yena devi havisi yajatra apa pipminam apunata | lero baths 
May UI 1 rtim bhangatn duruktam aSocanat rejmath ni dadimas 
#7 « sadhricinin vas sainmanasas krnomy ekasnustin samvana- 
nena siirdah | davi ived amrtam rakjamainisx siyarh-pritas 
susamitir vo ‘stu #8 24 2 

The ma, corrects dhuksa im ta to kyndha. 

‘The variants from § aré slight, In 5d three syllables ore 
needed; samant&h, or samifinah, would fit in nicely and might 
‘usily have dropped before sumiini, In 6d S has ivibhitah. St. 
7 is new; im pada ¢ riarnbhigarh, as given in the ms, seems out 
of harmony with the contest. 


=) 

[E.82b4] paro parad ca parastan ma parasta||ram aqnir 
vitasya dhrajyipardhddhe aham tim | 

The first piida seoms to be defective; it seems to end ‘paras 
ea: for b 1 incline to read pares tardili paras caran. For ed 
read ngner witasya dhrijyipa bidhe aham tin; ef. §. 3. 1. Sb, 

udakasyedam enam véita(G)syedam nibhatijanam | agaen 
namaxyjayom pontha neha tanddyanam tavd 2 2 [7] 

Io @ real avanam, for bh vintasyedam nibhaijanam. In ¢ a 
possible reading is agner namyasyA*; in i read tardiyanam 
Lava. 














pari tid krenavartmant agnir dhiimandrcisd | sa tvay tordhd 
paraé cara|B] ayaa dhy ahvani 

Ins read “vartane, in b dhiiminireisat: in ¢ sa tvam tarda: 
the sign transliterated hva in the last word is not clear, and I 
suggest carinyato “dhi hrnihi asa possible but doubtfnl reading. 
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youd clan mésuresilds ca ye | sarvdnis fin vrohma[9) nd vaya 
salabhdni jambhoydnuss | 

In the first two words we seem to have what represents pida 
a, with some mention of barley; the next pida might be misara 
emlhs ta ye; the reatis correct, I take salabha to mean an insect 
of the grasshopper sort. 

falabhasya salabhyos tandasyo[10] tpatetirindh < agnir vata- 
sya urdjyipt wipyamy dsai | 

In a read silabhyis, for b tardasyotpatatrinah: pidda o as in 
at. 1, and for d “api nahyimy asyam (— $. 7. 70. 4b, 5b), 

yodida [11] gowi bheésajam visedd rpdt samdbhrtam | adkhor 
ghenasya tandasya [42] lesd andvndm nahyatah 

Ina read yadidam; in b riphat is the simplest correction but 
on ablative would seem better. In ¢ read tardasya, and for d 
tesiim snivnipi nahyata. 

trstd tvam as gendhena osadhir qunajalls)mbhini | akher 
ghunasya jdtdni | tini jambhava tejasd 

The kh in dkhor is imperfect. In ab read gandheniusadhir 
ghina®’; remove the colon after jitani. 

fila [14] fandas tradsydttu milam dkhur dhiyesitah | atho 
vrksasya phalga [15] yad a ghunéd yantu siyavame 5 2 anu 
#eé 

Read: tilam tardas trnasyitta milam akhur tiliyesitah | 
atho vrigasya phaleu vad & ghuni yantu sayavam z § * § ¢ ann 
ff x 

Although many details are very uncertain here, the sphere is 
clearly that of &, 6, 50. 


21 
(ef. §8.-5. 22° passim) 

(f.82b16] dydud ca dhads pita prthivi ca mata caguis ca nroaket 
jitave[TT)ddh | te fakminam adhardiican nyciican dastham 
namasyan teoradhi diira[f83al)m asmat, 

This seems to be clear except toward the end; the simplest 
correction would be namagyan tvariti, but it is very possible that 
a verb form is concealed in dasiham and that namesyam is an 
adjective. 
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takmann iyare to ksettrabhaqam apibkajak prihivyah pairve 
ardhe ati(2}hdya tim ati no hinasvid grihis kritud qrhes ih 
hild sustrsnah [3] 

The only suggéstions I cau make sre imath for iva, anil 
ksetrabhigam apabliajan; im the reat the word division is not 
certain. 


fatman porvald ime kimavantas somaprathah vdlam jiifan 
bhivdja no ald}kran nasyoto marajank abhi | 

Read tokman, vitajiitam bhisajam no akran, and morajin. 
This is probably intended to be metrical. Pada d seems to be of 
similar intent to §. 5, 22. 7a, 


nat bvd striyas kmayonte no puristisas katime [5| cana | neha 
fakma kiimydlora litera mahin. 

Read pumiifisas and we have two readable pidas: next jakma 
summa probable and perhaps kimalo; for the last piida ‘ravati 
taro tmahiin might seem possible, hut it does not give any very 

md ao kien mehato ma [6] Aitisir mahyas team kumdrdn 
babhro ma hinsin ma no hitsta Kumiriha [7] 

In a read hinsir, in b perhaps mahiyas; ine hifsir, and in 
perhaps kumarir ihe. CFS. 11. 2, 29. 

yok sikam wtpddayasi balasan kdsam awerjant bAimas te 
tukmen hé(8|fayas tabhis so port vridhi nd | 

In } rend baldsati) and perhap? anvrjum, for which S$. lias 
niyugam. In ¢ bhimis, in d nah; 8. has tibhia sma in dh 


anyaksetirena ramate sahasrikse [9] martyah ubhite prd- 
rihas takmatmau no mrdayisyati 

Read: anyalsetre na ramate sahasrakso ‘martyah | abhid u 
prarthas takmd ttmin no mrdiyisyati z 7 

In d perhaps we may read tmanath no. 


fakin na bhahiyd{ 10) fed na gave weha te ca grha | satanina- 
rasya wustihd pinar gquicha maha|l1|ersiim.z I | 
Read: takmun tia Wheyi aSvi na gavo neha te ea grhih | Sakarh 
bharasys murstiha punar gaccha mahavrsin ¢ 8 2 12 
ng suggested in & 4 barely probable: in padas @] I 
have followed S, which however has eto in d, 
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22 

‘{£83all) yo hemantah fipayatho balendrvdy de[12)vety uda 
we pare divah bhavirudrayos sumali vrnimahe anyatrd(| 15] sad 
aghahavisya vy otu | yo dyim # tanotu yo nlariksat stabhrity 
ajaso [14] jayamanah tasmai rudraya Aavisd vidhemdinyattrd- 
smad aghoha|15|visd vy et < yayo redhin nipepadyate kin 
condntar devesita minu(1ijsesu | tibhyamn rudrabhydie havigd 
vidhemiényatrassad aghahame wy e[17)tu | yaw diwite pasinan 
pirthivéndv catuspadim uta vd ye dyi[18)padeh | Mbhpam 
rudrdbhyin havist vidheminyatrissad aghahavi({S3u1)sd wy 
elu cz 2 oii anyatrdssod aghahevisi vy elu © yasya pratihitd [2] 
ya ssa wyaiijantu yiranyds pefava ata grdmydsah | tasmdi 
rudriya hal3)|visd vidhemdinyalrissad aghahavist vy etu | yassdd 
oxafayo bal 4|bhriyamand yantismin raksiso na yujanti vitve | 
fosmadi rudriya (5) havi vidhemdnyatrasmad aghahavisd vy 
cfu yah porvalan nyane dadhe (6) ti vidvdn yo bhatdnt kalpa- 
yasi projagan. | tasméi rudriya havi|T)sd vidheminyatrdssad 
aghahavied vy elu 2 y4v disine carato dvi[8)pade yas catuspadah 
yd gro ksipradhanvdndu tibhydik rudrabhydrh ha[9)visd vidhe- 
mingatrasmid aghahavisd vy ¢fu | punas cakevs punas prd-|10) 
neni puncr dyur dhehi no jatavedah rudra jaldsabhesaja 
vidva 11| ndvastend havisd vidhemdnyatrdissad aghahared ty 
eiuc ae 

Read: yin homantam sipayatho balenirvig diva ety uta yo 
paro divah | bhavirudrayos aumatizi yvrnimahe snyatraamad 
aghavisa vy etu 2 12-yo dyam ii tanoti yo ‘ntarikguin stabhnaty 
ojaso jiyaminah | tasmii rndriya havisi vidheminyatrismudl 

* 22 2 yayo rodhiin niipapadyate kith canantar devesitn 

mannsesa | tibhyam rudrabhyim *~ * ° x az yav iite 
pasindm pirthivanim catuspadim uta vi ye dvipidah | tihhyim 
rudribhyim * © ° 242 yasys pratibita yas smn vyanjanti 
yasvirinyas pasava uta grimyisal | tasméii rudriya “ ~ 
£62 yasmiid rstayo beblirivamiini yanty asmin raksaso na 
ynechanti visve | tasmii rudriya “ ° ° #6 2 yah pervade 
vani dadhise vidvan yo bhiitini kalpsyasi prajinan | tasmili 
rudriya ° * © 27 2 yav iSaniu carato dvipado ya eatuspade 
ya tyrau ksipradhunvinan | tabhyaim rudribhyim * ° 
2.462 pumas eoksus ponas prinam punar éyur dhehi no jatavedah 
| rudra jalasabhesaja fyidvan dvastenit havisi vidheminyatri- 
smad aghavisa vy etn 2922 x 
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Opposite f.53a 1.13 in the right margin is nyoja, which seems 
to indicate stabhran yojase for the end of that line. 

In &. 6.93. 2d we find anyatrismad aghavisi nayantu, where 
aghvisi is ace. pl. fem., probably agreeing with an omitted ists. 
In 3a [ take rodlin os abl. case, probably meaning arrow.” 
Pada 4) wppeared in this same form in Ppp. 3. 52. 2b, At the 
beginning of Sb yasya seems necessary; but ef. KS. 30. Sa, 9. 
In Ga tatayo is # conjecture based largely on the context, as is 
yaniin 7s. Pada 98 — Ppp. 3.17. 3a. In &, 2. 27. Ga we find 
rudra jalisabhesaja; I feel sure that there is corruption in 
vilvan dvasteni, but I can make no suggestion. 


Ps 
(8.4. 17) 

[£.23b12] fidnan tvd bhesajdndh vijesigrnimahe cakro sahasra- 
vi(13 ryan sahasvan omdhe tvam | satyaptam fapathayidvani- 
yam sahasa| 14) nam punascardm sarvd samahavy osadhi rto ma 
piraydn iti | yd (15) #sdpe sapanena yd vigha mitram ddadhe 
| wa vd rathasya pra[16)]sdrchya togham utva sah | praficina- 
phald tty cki yas co bhrifu(lT|rvitvepati yas ca Janus sapati 
nok vrahmd yah manvalas capil sarvam [18] town no adhaspa- 
dark ydrh te cakrur dme patre yay silire nilalohite | [£S4al] 
yamine miliise kriydsh yim cakras tvaydrh krlydkrio jake | 
dussvapnyam dul2)rjivatam rakio bhyom anriyye | durvdcas 
garvat durbhiitadnh tam ilo ndéaya(S}mast | ksudhimiran trynd- 
miram aghotim anupasyatim | apama([ 4]. ripe fthay® wanyieis 
‘sarvant tad apt erywmahez 32 

Read: Vinirh tv bhegajiinith vijews & grhmimahe | eakre 
salasravirynit sahasyim ogadhe tvim z 1 2 satyajitam éapatha- 
yivanim sahaminim punascarim | sarvih samahvy osadhir ito 
mi pirayin iti z 22 yi #aéiipa sapanena ya vigham moiram 
fidadhe | yil vii razasaya pridirebhe tokam attu sf z 3 2 praticina- 
phalo hi tvam apimirgo babhiivitha | sarvin mac chapathin 
adhi variyo yavoyas tvam 2 4% yao ca bhritrvyas Gapati yao ea 
janué dapati nah | vrahma yan manyutas Sapat sarvam tad no 
adhaspudam 2.5 * yaith te cakrur 4me plitre yah siitre nilalohite 
| time mise krtyith yith cukrus tvayi krtyakrto jahi « 6 z 
dussvapnyamn durjivatat rakyo ‘bhivam ariyyah | durviicas 
garvamn durbhiitam tam ito nisayimasi z 7 2 ksudhimiram 
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tryniimiram agotim anapatyatim | apimirga tvayi vaya 
sarvam tad apa mrjmahe 28 x3 z 

The reading of the ms. in 1d might bv defended if the apimi- 
rea la understood as the plant addressed; to emend as above does 
not. make much improvement. In Sed prisiiyirebhe might be a 
better reading. Qur st. 4 appeared previously Ppp. 2. 26. 4: 
our st. 5 is a yariant of & 2. 7.2. At the end of Sb our ms. 
offers nothing decisively helpful; it does seem to offer a basis 


for the reading suggested. 


=4 
(S..4. 18) 


[£8404] somé bAdmi[d]s stiryendhnd ritri samadvati kraome 
satyam itaye rasis santu [6] krtvari | yo devas krtyo krtyd hanid 
avidusa grham | vatso dharar i{7|va mataram tvam pratyag 
upapadyatan | dmd krivd pipmdnam yes teaydnna [8] sigha- 
fisalt | asmddasthasydi jogadhdraydnt bohulds phafs [9] kar- 
krotul sahosradhimanm visdkhin vyagrivdn siya tearm profi [10] 
smu cakrse krtyam priya priydvase hare | yo ecakdra na 
éu[11)sakha fasire pidam afigulim | cakiira bhadram asmabhyam 
abhagd [12] bhagavadbhyah anayihas osadhyd sarvd krtydyidd 
amvsduso [13] grharn | yar ksettre cakur yan gobhyo yim va te 


purusebhyah | apdma[14]rgo pa ma istu pa ksettriyerm Sapathed 


ca mat. | apdhydtudhdnyo [15] » upa sarvd ariyye apamarga 
pra jaya tvam yd ati srjasva [16] nah ze 42 

Head: sami bhiimis sfiryenihni ritri samavati | krnomi 
satyam fitaye ‘rasis santa krtvarih 2 1 2 yo devis krtyath kertwA 
harid aviduso grham | vatso dhirur iva mitaratmh tami pratyag 


upa padyatim xz 2 z ami kriva pipmiinath yas tayanyam jighi- 


Tiseti | afmiinas tesyithn tjagadhdrayim bahnlis phat karikratu 
z a sahasradhiman visikhin vierivin éiyaya tvam | prati sma 
enkruse krtyiim priyam privavate hara « 4-2: -yir cakiira na 
SaSika éofre pidam afgulim | ecakira bhadram sasmabhyam 
abliago bhepavadbhyal © 5 2 anayiham ogadhya sarvi Ertyi 


alodiusam | yirli Kevire eakrur yim goblyo yim va te purnse- 


bhysh 2 6 2 apimirgo ‘pa marstu ksetrivar dapathed ea yah | 
apiha yatudhinir apa sarvi araéyyah 2 7 2 apamrjya yatudhanin 
apa serva arsyyah | apimiirga pra jaya tvam arayyo ati srjasva 
nah z8ede 
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In ithe right margin opposite |, 9 stands sadvath, and oppo- 
site 1. 10 is rani. 

In 3b the realing is hardly as good as that of 5, whieh has 
tenk": in 3e it seme highly probable that we have o corruption 
of the reading of S, dagdhiyiih, Our st. 5 ie almost identical 
with 6. 6. 31 11. [am confident that adodusam js the Ppp. 
reading in 6b, and that somehow a copyist’s reminiseenve of 2b 
has: interfered. In 7b I have restored the reading of $, but 
fapathais co mat would be possible. [ have ventured to restore 
the first hemistich of at. 6 from 5 for the identity of 7d and Sb. 
would onsily cause its omission. 


=o 
(S. 4: 19) 

(£34016) ule evday abandhukrd wtéyesya wre jal li) ota | 
wo kriydkrias: pragarinn abhras iwi échinda virnkain Sretiah 
kmesiena pariyukia si khanvena ndrsadena | senovdise trisi-| 19] 
matt na tatra bhayam ustu yatra pripnoly osadhe | agrehy 

dhingai | Fetb1} Jyolsendpidhipayan | uta pikesya friifdey 
‘ite huntigu rukgesih [2] yod adho davdssurdiz tveydgre wr 
akrnvatah jasmad adhi tvam osadhe [3] apdmidrgo ajdyate z ov 
apimirge ajiyata | vtbindali [4| satasakhd vibinda wima le pile 
| pratyag vibhitam tvam yo aaah a[5 | bhiddsats | asada bAiimyd 








gamabhavat ta dyam ett vrhatvacah w[6\di tyaco vyadhimayat 
prafyok kartiram richatu | protyan hit sonbabhiyatha [7] 


praficthaphalas tvam pratis krtydkrtyd amurm krtyikrtam jahi 
| [8] datona md pari paki sohasrendbhi rakza mam dndrag te 
vi[ 9} rudhai pate bhadrojmanam ddadhuhz 5 «anu 5 2 (10) 
iz 642 

Read: utdivisy abandhukrd ntiivisi nu jimiti | uta krtya- 
krtas prajim abhram iva chindhi virsikam z 1 « vrihmanena 
prayukto ‘si kanvena nirsadena | senevaisi tvisimati na titra 
bhayam ostu yatra pripnosy osadhe « 2 2 agra chy osadhinim 
jrotiseviblidipayan | uta pikasya tritésy uta hantdsi raksseali 
#2 yal ado devi asurits tvayagre nirakrnvate | tasmid adhi 
tyvam osadhe apimirgo ajiyathilh ¢« 4% vibhimdati satecikhi 
vibhindan niima te pith | pratyag vibhindhi tvath tam yo asinkn 
abhidisat) x 5 2 poud bhimyis samabhavat tad dyim eti vrha- 
dvyacah | tad wii taio vidhiipiyat pratyak kartiram tfeelmtn 
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x6 = pratyaa hi sambabbiivitha praticinaphalas tvam | praticis 
krtyi akrtyatmuth krtyikrtath jahi « 7 % fatens mi pari pihi 
safmerenibhi rakya mim | indras te virudhith pate bhadra 
ojminam & dadhats5 25 x ann 02 

In st. 1b jimitii seems possible, though jiimita might be het- 
ter in some ways; S has jiniket. On prayukto in 2a sco Whit- 
ney’a Tranalation. In 6¢ vrhadvyacal is sureiy the reading for 
Ppp.; and in 6e the most plausible rourse is to follow-S (as I 
havé done). In Sed it is entirely possible that our ms. has 
mordy a corruption of the S reading, pata agra. With Ted ef. 
S, 10.1. Ged and Ppp. 1,.47,.3 ed. 


=6 

[£b4h10) rd dydvaprihivi schintarn milam atho @rah wischs- 
[11] tya sodyatas prsthas tith kanvdtham adhaspadani | 

In a read arityi, in b chinttath: in ¢ vichidya, probably 
madhyates, and perhaps pretis rather than prethi; in d 

idam drnu ja[12)tavedo yad amusyad vaco mama | ritydl 
aarvam isyat prenid vrha[13} tam asvinain | 

In b read amusnid, in ¢ ardtyaa and perhaps isam yat; in d 
Svink, and possibly prstir, although priénad would also seem 
- @ seapne yl carati dorbhitvd jandh anu | rd[14]tim indra 
tvam jahi team agnir iva sidahe | 

In 6 read ca curati, in b diurbhitys. in ¢ artim, in d tim and 

frestho me rajd va[15jruno hark salyena gacchatu | rdtiyam 
hutwil santokim ugro devo [16] bit déxatu | 

In b instead of ham we might read ‘yam: in ¢ read aratith 
hatvii samtokim, in d “bhi. 

juesthd ca ya sinivali sapla tisro ty dyad [17] ratem ensed 
bhitin ghnantu désie jedgami 

In bb read ‘hhy fyan, im ¢ aritim, in d dasim ivigamim. 

somo ra[18)josadhibhis stirydcandramasa whhd | rétiyamh sorve 
gandha (fS6a1)rvd gheaty apsarasaé oa yah | ~ 
4 JAOS 37 











In a read rijios”, in ¢ ardtinn, ind ghnanty and yah. 

bhavo raja bhovdserviw imdra vdyur urhaspatih teasfi me [2] 
dhyakses piixa te ratin ghnantw suvrata | 

Rend ‘dhynkes; pfisi ine, ‘rititn and svretah in d. 

ye ca deva bhimicari ye cémi divy [3 lsate ye atarikea syote 
te ritiyam ghnontu serrate | 

In pada ¢ the only suggestion T have is ve ‘ntariksa fisyante 
which does not seem satisfactory ; in d read as in the preceding 

yd cositiswritir devebhir i{4]) sitd ea yd | athe yd manyor jayate 
ritrim harmi vrahmond 2 ft 2 

Read: ya eesitisnriir devebhir isiti ea vi | altho yi manyor 
joyate ‘ritin harmi vrahmand z 92 1% 





eT 

(£86a5] forir me adifsadam mahad yaksiin erkad vapuh 
viivdir devdir nirrfis tanayu[6]ja mara mytyor ha jayate | 

Pada b seems good as given, mahad yaksath vrliad vapuh ; pada 
- lacks one syllable, and otherwise it is wholly unclear to me: 
the first three words of ¢ are good, bat T can make nothing of 
the syllables tandyuja; the rest seems possible us it stands, bot 
maro might be.» better rensding, 


ammum arstitsat patho vadadahni vidi rijantal|T|m ojasd | 
dyurschati gutsam atigmam andoyavniklidvirmum ojasd | 

In « possibly amuth arstecchit ia intended, but for the rest 
of the hetmistich [ see nothing. In ¢ perhaps dyuijati may he 
read, which would give a fair pada: after that [ see nothing. 


yal Sjeatt dyaveprthiet vorimad yivad wai sapta sindhave 
mahited fdvali al fjrrhir vavevdrd wvesya yd pdyominasya 
dewil | 

Read: yivati dyaviprthivi varimna yivad va atple sindhavo 
rmnhitwa | \ivati nirrtir vidvavird-viivasya yi. jiyaminasya veda 
Raz , | 

‘With pidas ab ef. 6. 4. 6, 20h (= Ppp. 5. §. 1): for pid 
ef, st. 5, 
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pifvasya jayamdnasya de[l0}ei pusty asya wipustipali tra- 
bhiayatha | namo stu te wirrte matmam aman parii[ | bhejend- 
param hataydss | 

In b I would rend pustasya vi pustipatir habliivitha: me 
read ‘stu; mitinam ought to mean something like ‘do not harm,’ 
‘but T cannot sotve it- ford # possible reading ix parabhagenii- 
par in ghata vis EI. 

devim ghayh nirriir rirdhamdags pileva putram va| 12) sete 
vacobhih | eisrasydi jdyaminasya devi firns-diras pradisora 
nudasthe 

For this stanza ef. TS: 4. 2. 5. 4; with nirrtim pida a may 
stand tho TS, lias vandaninas; pida b seema good but TS. 
hes dlasayve and KS. damaye, In ¢ read viivasya ya, and) pro 
ably devi; but cf. st. 3, Ind I would suggest prati sfiro ‘nu 
caste; TS. has siiri vi. 

a[13|panvenfan ayejandnam tcha tena xebhyiim toskera- 
siydine Skea svapantam tiche of tayi[ 14] bhydit nome atu le nirrte 
dha Arnon | 

Read: apaivantam ayajamiinam jecha stenasyetyim taskara- 
éyiinu siksa | svapantam iecha si ta ity mamas tu te nirrte aham 
krnomi 2G x 

This stanza also appears TS, 4 2, 5,4; there and in other 
places asunvantam stands in a, and if spanvantam (from pan) 
is not good, we must restore that here. 


amuncaké qerrtis samijagoisun ndsyd|15)« pild eudyate note 
miata | madhyds cha srdmanu jighdat sa[16| rea na devdndh 

sinyam samape | 

Tn a read asunvaka aud samjighatsur; perhaps for ¢ we might 
read maidhyit si srimam no jighinsus sarvaih: pida d lacks 
one or more syllables, and I think it probable that sfirim should 
stand for stiryai; possibly samipa can stand, but I rannot ft 
this piida into the reat suceessfnlly. 

yad asya pire tamamad fukramk jyo(l7)]hr ajayata | sa nay 
prrand alidviso pac vdiivdnara dyumate 2 2 

Read: yad asya pire tamaseé Sukram jyotir ajiyata | sa nag 
parsad ati dvise *gne viaisvinara dyumat x 5 x 2 x 

This appears ‘T'S. 4. 2. 5. 2, and we may also compare &. 6. 
a4 5, 
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25 
(ef. Viiit. 10. 17) 

(P.56u18) primvcytmdineg thunanesya gopa patun no tre pratt 
bhdgam etu | agnir yagham trivptamn [£561] sapdatentun 
devin devebhyo havyam wohatu prajinana yi te dangtra 
sudhaydu ropayiend (2) jihvaycte dakgind sam ca paiyota | anid: 
stram nag pifaras fal krnotu yupe [3] baddhamk pra vs mucyama 
0d anno oklisivas tam avi justah perchir indrasya gostha|4}m 
api dkdva videdin. | dhirdmas tvd Raveyos satherjandy isam 
irjam yojams|5)alya matsatah rebhis [ud saptabhir attrindhuitit 
Pratigrhadmi bhuvane syone | (6) jomadagnia kesydpas srddy 
efad bharadvdjo meadhy annath kraote 2 pratigrahiles go(T} lame 
vesistho visedmittro dadorée sarmoa yotchit. | yon no aprinm 
havitha jagima[S)nwasya putram wia sarpiso vd | wad va 
dhanaimn vahator ijagdmagnis fad dhota su [9] hatani krnotn | 
yad djyark prali jagrdha yots ca vrikan ajam candrena saha 
wal10)j jaghiime | vrhespatir havo no vidherla mi no hiiisit 
saha go asvo vid [11] ca | agnin nayatu protigrhnatu vidvin 
vrhaspatih praty etu prajinan, indro [12] marulrdn suhatara 
krnoty avdiksavminam anamivo stu | yon no dudur vardm aksitih 
[13] easy yad va dalpam wpanenena nas sacha | yad dhdvyelarh 
aha wrstanotd agnill4]s ted dhotd suhatam krnoln | yan nai 
dilan visvabhogim imam dadur grhak vi yo[l5]ktram saha 
kriyota yad vaharam upandyena dewd | agnis tad dho suhatam 
krnotu 2 (16) 2 5 

Read: pramieyamiine bhuvanasya gopa pasur no “tra prati 
thigam etu | agnir yajham trivrtath saptatantum devo devebliyo 
hivyath vahatu prajinon x 1 2 yu te dahstri sudihiu ropayignin 
jihmayete daksini sam ca paéyateh | andstrath nas pitaras tat 
krnota yupe baddhai pra vi muryami vod wonam x 2 z aklistas 
tram abhi justes parchindrasya gostham api dhiiva vidviin | dhi- 
risds tvi kavayas samerjanty isam firjai yajaminiva matsatali 
ed ¢ reibhis tva suptabhir atriniliam pratigrhnimi bhuvane syone 
| PRD kosyapas svidv etad bharadvijo madhy annarn 
‘motu | pratigrahitre gotamo vasistho vitvimitro dadarie 
Sarma yacchat +42 yan no agrati haviga Sjagimiinnasya pitram 
nta aarpiae vi | vad vi dhanath vahator fijagamagnis tad dhoti 
subutem krnotu zx ¥ad ijyam prati jugriha yans ca vrihin 
‘jet candrena sala ya) jegima | vrhaspatir haviso no vidharté 
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mil no limsit tsaha go advo visi ca 2 6 ¢ agnir nayatn prati- 
erlinitu vidviin vrhaspatih praty eta prajanan | Ind ro Torn tran 
suhutaih krnotv aveksyinnam anamivo ‘stu z 7 2 yan no dadur 
yaram aksithi vasu yad vi kalpam tupanenena nas saha | vad 
‘vavyayatvath tashavrsjanotaé agnis {ad dhoti suhutamh krnotu z 
S z-van risé SAlim visvabhogim imim dadur grharh vi yoktram — 
saha krtyota | yad vilharan upaniyens devi agnis tad dhota 
suhutams krnota 292.3 z 

The arrangement of st. 4 is open to doubt, and its first two 
padas might perhaps better be taken with st. 3 except that Viit. 
shows no trace of them; the reat of st. 4 has appeared Ppp. 2. 
284 a hymn which has part of 8.6. 71: in Ppp. 2. 28.48 svidv 
should be read, In 6d o possible reading would be himsid mi 
‘aur. In S¢ avyayatvam is given to match its equivalent akst- 
tim; but 8a would seem better if we read yaram uksitath vaso. 





=v 
(f,86b16] siryavarea itt yo! suérapdhai jena prajd jyotira- 
graé eara[1T]ali some verco yod gosw varco mayi dena résfra- 
Dhrtas tad akram.z 
In a read yae &nérivaham, in d akran: pida ¢ lacks at least 
one syllable, and it would be helped by the insertion of yat 


yajie varce o [18] marufos cad adrhas wdyuh pasiin prjat sam 
bhagena sidhareaien apsarosim (£8501) yad asmvis 

In a it is possible to read maruto yad adrihan, in b [ would 
read apriicat for prjat: at the end of c it seems necessary to 


| ii & 


read -yad vareo; for pida d mayi | , 


yajie varco yojamine ca varco yad dhhisikts rajani yas ca 
varrah eurd[2]ydm varce dhi yat. | 

In b rend abhisikte rajani yac; in ¢ [I can only suggest ‘dhi 
yail as indicated in the transliteration; supply pada d asin st. 1. 

rathe varca rathavdiane ca varco isudhiu, varces kovaca eva 
tal Sl reah asvesu varcd s 

At the end of a read varea and after rathe read vareé. The 


ms. probably intends pida ¢ to be completed 90 45 to read asvesu 
vares ‘dhi yad, followed by mayi ~ * 
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sabhaydm vircas semilyin cad varce vadhvinh varca ula varce 
vare|djsu | daksiniyiin parce dis yat. 

Read: ‘sabhiiviy vareas samitvim ea vareo vidlivith varen 
uta yarco varesu | daksinfivath vareo ‘dhi val mavyi * © * 
£5 a 

siike wered ufo varce vydghre werke varto modhva[S)re ca 
vorcah | Jayane vorcal patundin yed vabhiiva mays | 

In a read varea pta; in b it would seem that madhvare is a 
fourth auimal, but T cannot do anything with it on that basis, 
and have thought it possible to read vrise and madhvamre. In 
0 fayane seems good, but patuniim (or pattanim) T oannot solve: 
Se ee very good; read balbiiva in ¢, anid for 
d-muyi * ° 

hiranyevorcaias uty ha[§)stwarcasan safigramam yad yas. 
jighia varca chuli krsydmh ksettrarsoyo nvdnadhur ma{T]yi | 
devd risfrabhrtas ted akran, 

In a read “yareasam uta: in: b safigrimam is clear and 1 think 

we should read yad yad rather than yudhyat, but for jighan I 
beve no kuggestion although i is clearly from ma. In © read 
keetra mayo ‘nvirindline, and for d'mayi “ © : 


mays varco mayi-sruvo mayi dyumnaih mayi tvi[Bjsik adha- 
spadan prdanvave ham bhiiyisam ullamah 2 £< 

Resid: may} vareo mayi Grave may dynnmarh mayi trish | 
adhuspadam prianyavo “hati bhityasam uttamah 2 8 z 4 2 


oO 
(8, 3. 24) 

[E£85a8) payaseati[9)r osadayas payesvin mamakani vacah 
atho payasvalain paya d hardmi eaha[10|rdmi sahasrax) aha 
veda yathé payas cakdro dhdnyow bohuh savibhrivd wdpa [11] 
yo vedas ta varh yojimuhe servasydyascane grhe | yatha dyius 
ca prihevi ca tal lo] sthain varundya Kath | evari sphati et ltnest 
maydresu khalesu ca | yathd ri 13) pus catadhdras sahasradhdro 
dkeatah evi ine axtit dhdnyatk sahasradhiram aksatam (14) 
salahasta samiharah sahasniiva sanngirah yotheya sphitir dyasi 
krtajea ka| 15 | ryasya ca | rma yds pafica prodiso minavdis paiiea 
grstayoh servdd sombhir mal lé|yobhuve erse sapain nadir ine 
| the spittin sam @ wrhan tha sphatir osadhindim [17] devandm 
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ula soagama ihaivasvinerasto dvdparasyoruia 2 tisro mairé 
pal 18 | ndharvinaii catasro prhapatnyah (dsdnt yd sphdivartamd 
taya tnadbhe sarsdmal 19} s | juesthasya tedigirasya Nastalihyiion 
@ rabhimahe | yathisad bahudhdnyam a[£.55b1) yaksmon bahu- 
piurusamz 35 zanué ¢& 

Read: payasvatir ogadhayas payasvan mimakar vacah | atho 
payaxvatati pays & Karimi sahasrasah 2 1 alam veda yaths 
payas cukira dhinyam bahu | sambhrtva nima yo devas tam 
vuyarn yajamalie survasydyajyvano erh x 2 % yatha dyins ca 
prthivi ea. tasthatur varaniya kam | evar ephatin ni tunosi 


mathanesa-khalesn ca 7 3 xz yathh ripas Satadharas sahasradhiro 
‘gksatah | evi me asto dhinyer sahasradharam akgutam & dz 
“fgtahasta sanmiiharah sahasriiva samkirah | yatheyam sphiitir 
fiyasi krtasya kiryasya ca # 5 x imi yas paiica pradiéo mAnavis 
pafica krstayah | sarvaé Sambhir mayobhavo vrste SApath nidir 
iveha sphitity sum & valiin « 6 ihe sphétir ogadhiniim devinim 
uta safigami | fihaiviévinorasto dviparssyorutat 2 T 2 tisro 
mitri gandharvandth catasro grhapatnyah | tasish ya sphitiva- 
ttama tay tvibhi mrSimasi 2 8 # jyesthasya tvangirasys hasti- 
bhyim & rabhimahe | yathisad buhudhinyam syakenam balu- 
piirusam 2 9242 anu 6 z 

Our st. 3 lias no parallel, st. 4 varies considerably from S. st. 7 
lids no parallel, and st. Sah has none; st. ed = Kans. 20. fed, 
For Ted T can get nothing. In Sb we might perhaps keep satigi- 
rah; and in Gb possibly grstayal, but I doubt if a variant from 
S is intended in either cnsi:, 


ol 

[f£85b1| abhydsurat prathama dhoksama[2] 2 serviin yopidn 
bibkrati wdisvadevi | wpe vatsam srjad vdcyate gdur wisrsfa[3)s 
sumand hinkrnomi | | 

This stanza and tha next two appear in Kins, 62. 21. tna 
reid atyasarat and dhoksyamani; in « probably srjata as In 
Kané. is intended, and vaséyate is to be real; the ms, suggests 
naur for gaur. In d we shonld probably read with Kina 
vyaarsta and “krnoti. 

badhin dhechi movi dhehi bhuiijanti nadya gor wpest/#)da 
dugdhi z irdm asma odanah pintamidnah kildleh ghrtamn madhu- 
mana i | bhdgart | 











= & . =o a 


Read: badhina vatsam abhi dhehi bhufjati nijya godhug 
ups sida dugdhi | iriim asnii edanati pinvamind Idlilam ghriadh 
madamann abhigam z 2 z 

This is the reading of Kus, and J think our ms. offers wo real 
variant; the margin suggests idiim for irim. 


sa ahavatu yamard jhasyavel sd siukertath pathd prathamahe 
datta | afo[6)erstidatia prathamenas dgan vatsena git sat srja 
vifvaripa | 








In a read yamardjfies savatad. In ¢ atho ‘vrstidatti seems 
possible; Kaus. has atiirnadatta: read prathamedam, and in d 
read earery Die. 


hameda{7|m dgai piirvamdd atra ectdbhy asmiin Loke 
sith: “fed dadati somam dhenoh pra[§|thamam paraydsi 
draddhayé duttd parame wyoman. | 
In a pfirvaamid seems probable, followed perhaps by atrai- 
tabby semin loke madhya. In + dheno is probable. 


jinihaemi savisthiya [9] dhenave gepatiin yas tod daddiu 
pratheme sradhavdn pired ha tatra eukrias pare! 10) hy atdiadita 
rijasas parastat. | 

For the beginning of pida a yajfiyo ‘ami ia the only sugrmes- 
Hon -T have; aathstirya follows (the ms. correcting ya to ryan) 
and probably dheno. In. b read daditi prathamas svadhivin, 
Tn d atyegsyité may he possible; rend also in d rnjasas, 


mi dhenur anadedham anyannad yayor kramim [11] ati wetsd- 
nda pitara rsabham pratt sdzurat. 

Pada a booms correct; it looks as if aty might wtand at the 
boginiting of } and possibly kramit at the end, or krame. In c 
1 think pitaram would be better: in d read sisarnt. 


fyatismati prothamad ya[12|hi sire sonas te dhenavo palinue 
bhavantu | sapta tvd sirydnvdlapantir ima dha(Tilma siti 
faras pardcaih 2 

In b we may probably read ay ODM le dhete ; in ¢ sfirya anv 
in d idam would seem better than ima. 


 thdtre witfraya moahyamn dadkidnobhau lokay bhwhjali4)ie ai 
kramasva | fom sirjamn doksinati, sarhvasind bhagasya dhirdm 
‘aval 15j}se pratima 
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I doubt if siitraya can stand in a, and would suggest sotre. 


In d bhigasyn is probably the reading, with pratimah at the. 
end. <A pida similar to our e« occurs VS, 12, 5Tc and elsewhere, 


sohasrdiga Satam jyotiyar hy asyt yojinyasya poprur amria 
svaryd [16] 24 ndifu daksing vvivaeripd ohvisent! praiigrhnima 
endimz Te 

Read: sahoasriiga éatam jyotisim hy asyi yajniyasya paprir 
amrta svargh | si na fiitn daksinA vidvariipfihinsantim prati- 
grhnima enith «2 1 z 

| By 

(5. 4. 16) 


[£.8ab17] yr te paid varund saptasaptatis tredhd tisthanli 


rusufd resantah chinadya (18) sarve anrtam vadantam yas 
ad yoniig wadt turk srjdma | 


Tn a read varuna, in ¢ read with the Roth-Whitney «dl. of $ 


ainattu: in d read “vidy ati tam erjimi. The margin corrects 
to chinabhya. 


tha spasas pa ceranti[19])me siima sehasriksd ali paxyanti 


bhimim | 30 syannatave pra munati kas cana ssa [£8701] 
mucyate varunasya pasat. | 

This varies considerably from verse 4 of 8S. In a8 read pra 
and ‘sya (for syima), in b bhiimim: for pida ¢ we may read 
yo ‘sya nikarh pra miniti kas cans, or something very like that, 
for the meaning of S, 4a is probably here. Ind reaidnasai " ° , 
The margin corrects to mudyate. 


ufeyam asya prthivt somici dydur vrhati[2|r antariksamm | ute 


samudro varunasya hakeir utdsminn alpa udake namaktih | [3] 

Read uteyam in a, in b vrhaty urvy antariksam. In ¢ [ wonld 
read samudrau and kaksiv; but also without changing samudro 
we might rewl kuksiv, getting thus a meaning which might 
stand, Ind read nisaktal. 

yar fisfhaht monasd yos ca vdcati yo wildyamh carali yah prald- 
yom ded yal4]d avadatas saminisndya raja tid veta verwnas 
ertiyd 

Read: yas tisthati manasi yas ea yaiicati yo niliyan carat 
vah praliyam | dviu yad vadatas satimisadya raja td veda 
yarunas trtiyali 2 4 z 
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serve tid rijd nerune wi [5] caste yod antard redasi wos para- 
sfdt..| samsitad ca nimiso jamin aksia [6] na stvaghnt bhu- 
rond mamilé | 

Ins read sarvarh, in b yat puraatit: ine aaikhyati asya, in 
d aksain tn Svaghiot. 
Hara eve rijon teruna dhattd devdnam asi visvara[T|pah 

corms fad asas pisaiigo yas satyim vicum anrtena hanti | 
Pda a seems good, but two more syllables would muke it hei- 
ter; 10 b read dharté deyanim. Ine the firat word is probably 
some form of duskarinan and piaigo is perhaps correct, but it 
be hat Sriigo i m here; pide d is correct. This stanza hos 


di 








yox simanyo (8) varune wo pydeyo yas cyamndecyoa waruno yo 
ridecyah | yo daivyo vartino yas ca ma[ 9] nias xarvdne trotdnd 
pratt miriiciimy atre | 

Read: yas samimyo veruno yo vyiimyo yas sathdesyo varnno 
yo videsyah | yo diivyo varuno yaé ca minnsas survits tvayi 
tin prati muneimy atra «7x 

S. has our piidas abe as its vs. 8; our d represents its va. 9. 


datena paisdir varwndbhi dhehi ma [10] te mody anytava 
A | dsthivit salma wilonava fotisilyd kosevdpudhris pa-[11| 
rikrtyamand | 

In b read moey anrtavin; for ed read istizh jitma udarain 
smhhayiiva kota ivibandhras parikrtyaminah. 1 think iva 
vadhris is not probable, if indeed possibile, 

ufo cif prapdtayacilo tad api suhyasi | uto tad asya gar krind 
[12] rajd varuniyote 

Tt would seem possiblo to read here uto-acit prapitayad uto 


> * -; ane if wemay read asyagani it wmild seem fairly good ; 
in a read veruna tyate, 





Gna chinadsya terino naam kasipune yothd | mile lopye 
vr[ 13) icati yo eno pra mimisali 2 2 2 

Read: enart chinatti varnno nadam kadipune yatha | milarh 
“ytheonel Apia lean £10222 

‘For pide b ef, $. 6.138. 5 
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oo 
(&. 6, 1-143) 

[f£.87013|] yo imam devo mekhalam a@[14|babandha yas 
senndha yandha yojah yasya devasya pradisd cardmé sa [15] 
phiram richat siu ma wi muticd 

For b read yas sarinanihs ya uma yuyoja: inc read pradi@: 
for d read sa piram rechit sa 0 mi vi muncht. 

dhuta rsindm asy dyudham pitrvd ordhasya pré[lblsaati 
aviraghni bhave mekhate | 

Doubtless pida a is to be restored from 8, ihuftiisy abhihuta: 
in ¢ read prasnati, and in id yiraghni. 

mriyor ghait vrohmecdrydd ormi bhiitdi mrydjarh [17] pure. 
suvh yamdya | fam spor prahmand famasd sramendndinash 
mekhalaya xi{ LS] namic 

Read: mrtyor ahom vrahmaciri yad asmi bhiitin niryiican 
purnsai yamiiya | tam fyan yralimani tapasi ramendinayaiinam 
mekhalaya sinaimi x 3 z 

wyork vajyres talpayatia vratena | dedsyo rdsfram ava hante 
jivum kil 19)nante skandhd préandtisnihe 

In a rend tarpayatim; Whitney suggests mrtena for vrutens, 
The colon is to be remoyed and then we read vrateniivisya, For 
e-read arnitu skandhin pra érnatisnihi; no trace of pida d is 
it the ma., but we will probably be safe in restoring it from §, 
vetrasyeva kacipatih. 

adharo bhram adharo bhrena gidhat prihivyd mo-[f.87b1) 
arpat. | vajrendrahatu sraydin 

Read: adharo “bhram adharo ‘blrens gidhbah prihivya 
motsrpat | vajrenivahatas daviim £5 ¢ 

#0 janéti tam ant iieha yo jolts tam 4[2]j jaht | finale rajre 
siyakah simancam anvacam anu pitaye | 

Read jiniti tna and b, iecha in a: in ¢ siyaka simantam, io 
d anvanecom. 

wad wsndmi bals|lani kurve vagram anu pifeyoti | skandiiin 
amusya Satayarn wrtirasynva sacipatie | [4] 

In a read aénami, ino tayan, in d vrtrasyeva, 
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yat pwdinit sam pivdimi samudriiva sasipiva | prindn cmisya 
sampivdh savapi[S)vamy aha piven | 
Read: yat pibami sar pibami samdra iva satipibah | prigdn 
AMUSYS sampiban sampibimy ahem pibam z 5 z 
ea8 pans anh giriimt samudra ina samyira prandn a[ 6] mu- 
‘on som cirdmy akan giram £ 
:* bi sand uaitigirah, if ¢ saingiran, in d giram. 


éraddhaya duhtta tapaso dhi jatd sva(7|sarsindin bhatakrtdm 
babhiiva | si no mekhale patim @ dhehi medhatho no dhe(8|hi 
tape tidriyan ca | 

Tn w read ‘dhi, in ¢ matim and medham, in d atho. 


yan ted pirve bhitakria reayah | pari medhire mai tua [9] 
part sajasva ma dirghayutvaya mekhale « 3 2 

Read: yith tva pfirve bhiitakria rsayah pari bedhire | si tvarh 
pari avajasva mi dirghiyutviya mekhale ¢ 1123 

In Book 19, as here, our ms. presents as one hymn material 
Which in & constitutes several hymne; in fact in Book 19 that 
$cems to be the regular condition, 





[£.87b9] ova te svaira[10}r vadatu svosuras te atantaram | 
devat te abhisoconam vrahma vidvesanart kr[ 11) tava | 

In pada a ivain seems necessury; read nfamtaraminb. Thave 
not heen able to grasp the intent of this hymu, ao that my sug- 
gestions are made almost blindly, 


@ krandaya wuld hur wica d dhehy apriyan dire lipsamy aha- 
-glG[12|bhydm kesin te abhigucanan | 

Tn a reod kar, tuking ululi as ace, plural; ef. LS. 4. 2. 9. 
In b read vaca: in ¢ lipsimy would seem good: in d chee 
cesit rather than keSiin, but neither one seems very good. 


ye ketiyos pratidhita kurirak yipaiah allliha ye te sea 
sonils sorte fe abhisocanam | 

In @ it might be possible to read keduyos pratiditah; in b I 
think it likely that we must understand ya followed by a word 
beginning with upa, In ¢ svissanti may seem gol, or Svaeatiti 
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‘ape trisampdhdnd durma[14)d tdara krnomi fe | atho yat te 
sarheoniaens servant tad te abhidocanant | 

‘For pida a I can suggest nothing; in b I would suggest 
durmiditam. Pidaa od can stand, I believe. 

afli|rkamadbthis prapatdto muntcaksus krnomi fe | atho 
fvabhyo rdyabhyes prats ssa [16] gaganam hurw | 


Pada «can stand, prapatite — prapata+-atas; b is also good: - 


in reid ‘rayablyas, in d ama. 
ut tisthare paldyasva soricindth padarn bhava | atho uf{1Tld 
akdryarh kur (isdn sam arsi mugkoyoh £ 

In a read tisthire, in b maricinith: the rest seems possible, 


aksadabhi calaya va{ 15) tas tilam tvijaya | deitbhissindhw- 

sya bilwor dadhy asiiravastuve | 

Tn pada @ it is clear that we have abhi cilaya, but the rest is 
not clear; I have thought of upakseta: at the end of b I would 
read ivlijayat. It may be that aid ¢ begins with adbhis, and 
that sindhoé ca should stand for sindhusya. For the rest I see 

abhi [19] gaya Sibaleyarh froneyath sidhuvihanamh kélavh 
ayakis cara krddhy a[f.58al)yatas prati calaya | 

In a we might read Gibaliyath, in b éroniyam, Ine krdhy is 

hravepuscham wataroham manojavam | tam te ratham sambha- 
rants devd(2)s tend cardmi patim iichamind ¢ f 

Read: * * hrasvapuechath vitaroham manojavam | tari te 
ratham sambharanti devis tenh caraimi patim iechamini * 9 242 








wt 
(ef, $. 4.39; TS..7. 5. 28; KSA. 3. 20) 


[£8802] agneya sam anaman tasmai prihi[3|vyds sam anaman 
yathignaye prihivyis sam anamann ovd mahyath saminamas sam 
namaitu ¢ [4] wittid bhdtith pustivas pasum vrahma vraihmana- 
vorcasah sannates fu sarkmenematas svdhd 2 [5] véyave sam ona. 
mak tasmantariksena sath onaman yathd vdyave nlanksena sam 
a{6] naman | strydya som anamek tasmai divas sam anama yotha 
wiryaya divé sam ana(7)man | candréya sam anaman lasmai 


| 
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Waksattrdis sum anaman yathd condrdya naksatirdis sam @-[8] 
homer | somdye sam onamen tacud osadhibhis samt inaman 
yathd somayduendhi|9jblis sam anaman | yajiaya som enamai 
fnsma daksindbhis sam anamat yatha yajia[10| ya daksindbhis 
som anaman sumudroya sam animan tasmat nadibhis.sem oana- 
man (11) yothd samudréyaya nadibhis sam anamai | indrdya 
cum diame faamdi viryens (12) som anamani yuthendraya 
Hinjona som anamoi | troimone som onaman loss vrahmacd- 
[12] ribhis sam enema yothd vrohmene vrolonacdriblis sam 
anamai | devebhyas som anal l4}man tebhye amrtena sam 
dram yalhd devebhyo amelena stm anamai | prajapataye 
su/15)m anaman fasmai prajdpatibhis sam anaman yothd 
projdpatayy prajdpatibhis sam auiaman [16] neoyd mahyom 
smnnomes son nanan | with badtiin pustin pase vrahma 
ordimanavercasan | [17] sarinotes te saxnnenematas avdhd | 
eee sannarnee stoma dhitt sddhant xnihima (18) i adhvanis kro 
nam ostu no dhane 2 Sanu 7 ¢& 

Rend ; any) sam aniinain tanmii prihivyi aim anamen 
yothignaye prihivya sam ausmann evi mahyati samnamas 
sam namantu. | vittin bhiitui pustim pasum vrolima vrilmana- 
varcasaii | suites tn tsunmencmatas eval 2 1 2 viyove Sam 
AnAMmAN tisind anhiriksetia sum anaman yathh viyave ‘ntariksena 
dam amamaun wai “ “© ° “ » 2 & sfirviiya som anaman 
toni divi sam anwimnai yatha siryiya diva sam anamann evi 

* * © ¢ 32 eandriya sam anaman tasmai naksatriis sam 
anuman yathd candriya naksatriits sini anamann eva ° * * * 
z42 somiys sim onamon teemi eudhibhis sam anuman yathi 
AinAyisAhibhis sam Anmenn evi 3 #5 @ yajniya 
sam angman tasmii daksinibhis sam anaman yathi yajniya 
laksinkbhis sam anamann evi * * * « 6 '2 samudriya 
anhman tasmii nadibhis sam anoman valli samudriya 
nadibhis cum auamnn evi * " * © * «¢ 7 & indraya sum 
ataman tasmAi Viryena sam anaman yathendraya viryena nie 
inamann evi * * * = ¢ 8 & vrahmand sim anaman tusmii 

uhmaciribhis sam annmean yathh wrahmane vrahmacaribhis 
64m siaminnem “~ °“ ° ° ¢ 9 # devebhyas sam anama 
tehhyo amrtena sam ~uaman yatha devebhyo amrtena sam ana- 
manhevi “ “© ~ * « 10 2 prajipalaye sam snaman tasmii 
prajapatibhis « smn AnBuin yank. Beasepensys seg 
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posthh pasuth vrahma vrilimanavarcasam | sathnates tu fruiine- 
nematas svahi « 11 2 aapta satinamo ‘stam? dhitis sidhani | 
sukimin adhvanas krnu samjiinam asta no dhane z 12% 0 @ 
anu Tz 

Kans. 20, 19 has vittitn bhittim pustimn prajém prsin oman 
annidyam iti; we may fegard our corresponding phrase ending 
“varcnsat as good, but that whith follows thereafter ts unclear. 
Our 19¢ = VS, 26, Ja. 

36 

[£.8Sal5) we vdrund u[19]ta ndinryas patindm virudhim ca 
piiidt. | ye bhiimd bhiimyd adin ambabha[f£.83bl jrue te ted na 
Ayovamim Sivatdtir astu c 

In pada a we might read niiirsyiis, in b pathindrh and pasah. 
Tn ¢ read bhiumi, in d hiiwsin and astu te. The repetition of 
pida if.assures us fairly well of the form intended, but na with 
the subjunctive is not good. The first two piidas would be helped 
a little by inserting ye-after uta and again before pathinim. 

yo antarikse divi ye ca paisin yo vice [2] titir astu te.| 

Read: ye antarikee divi ye ea pain ye vier® * © | * * 
* * to tvi na hitisan Sivatitir astu te z 2 2 

Tt is clear that the ms, has (dropped an entire line; I have 
restored part of pida d. Perhapa vicr* should be completed 
as a verb form from vi + ert. 

ye te manwsa manusydh érapaita yim vd hotran pritnydmh d 
“rabha|3|nte | samamyo taruno wi jagdma sa tvd ua hinsd 
sivataiir asty te | 

Tn a read Srayante, in b hotrim pitryim: in c ya i, m d 





apra(4)prigi hyari vd sasimie gnim d rebhise yadi vd sami- 
ddhank vidvin andvd[5|n anrtam yad iwakle fed sa fed na svisdn 
mvaldtir astu fe | 
Compare with the almost identical passage seven lines helow: 
T think we may read for a apapragi yadi vi samimise, m by read 
‘gnim: ine yad nvaktha, in d ti tvi na hinsin, 
val praticydsh duisatas pr[6}sfar sm pedyiih jimapdire pa 
pipdtha | hinas satveniurtanm yad tvokta tud na hii{Tjaan 
Hvalitir astu le z 
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Tt would seom thut tho first tlrwe words of pida o ore pood, 
but for pretim sa I can get nothing plausible: for b pesyari 
chmapatre ' pa papita may be possible, In ed we may read hinds 
satverinrtati yad pvakths titvA * ° . 

tanh grdvdnem Grabhanta yeniisin abhisenvanti so[8] man | 

Ina read drabhante, in b abhisunvant. Jt looks ns if somam. 
were the first word of-a pida «. These two piidas:do not scem 
to mie to be in plaice in thia hymn. 

wad «wa dhanan dhanakdmo niremize Aeetiram gdm asa 
purus vobhapddaira ted [0] na Aitied Avatdtir ostw fe | 

Int read keetrath, in be vobhayidat te wi * * , 

ye binaventark sudhiyash jaghdna tasyaima [10] sdndd adhi 
iosfabhrtasya fii na Ainson fivatalir ast 2 

Th a read yo, in b perhaps tasyaami and lostaébbrias: for ¢ I 
think wa should read ga tva ma hifisiec “ " =. 


ee [11] Ards va vydmise grim @ rebhise yadi vd sami- 
dham | 





It is possible that the mas, intends here a stanza almow iden. 
tical with st. 4: on that assumption we could supply plidas ed 
na in et. 4. In a read yadi, in b ‘gnim, 


jimyd kastam ghr[{l2]tem @ rebhise dhanur veddkatam ita 
cakramited monyir vo rajfio varunasyd [13] mimattha wc ted 
na hineda Sivalitir astu tes 22 
_ Read: tjdmya hastam ghrtam @ rebhise dhanur voddhatarm 
afikramitvi | manyur vi rijio varundsyi mamiantha sa 
‘eva tin Widtate Aivatatir asta te #10 21s 
Piidas ¢d seem good, but the first two do not seem to me at 
all satisfactory ; if yadi were read for jamya it would bes great 
emont. But the entire hymn is so unclear that only the 
moat evident corrections can carry conviction. 











a7 
[£88b13] yi te prajipt(ldjhatd pardbhad yonir vd mugdhi 
nihatd pisicai | astranam vidha pa ti[15)sthami ghoram sarvan 
fof fe vrakmand piiraydm 
Read ina prajapihata, m b piéiekih; m o read astrinith 
wadhy upati(hisl, Pada a= Ppp. 3,39. 10. 
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aay asyih praja verunena su[16]spitd dunndimano vd rive 

vam asydrhants | dvesit sahopatuyad vidhi calli] kramasya 
yatrdn rdsfrd apa Aanty dgnih 

Porlinps iusphith may be aceepted as nn equivalent of gumpli- 
i: in b read Gornimino and asyi riphanti: in « read sape- 
tuyad yadi cakrimfsyai: for the firat two words of d yalva 
nagiin might be possible; read agnih, 

vasyas striyd yadi taksmir apull8liryd gorbho wisyd yatu- 
dindih parabhriar dussvaptrim vd yat svapati tidarse i[19] ndri- 
ont tat krnutim bhadroyd punah 

In @ real asyis, in b-yitudhindil pariblriah: in ed dossva- 
pouyath and dadarsendra® - 

dewiinasid yadi pulrart na vindase manu| £591] sydindm vd 
tvd éavathe rarddha | pitrbhir vé te adhé sifah pratixthite idan 
tan nmi[2]s faneo janoydsi putraii z 

In b read sapatho, 

viifednaro janmand jilavedas prajipatiy sea [3] reto syd 
hidhetha deege nirrlikt pardodh putrintm tnulii prasvarh krnotu 

Read sificatu reto ‘syim in b, and bidheta inc; this seems to 
be the sunplest way to reconcile the variation of persons In the 
Verba, With o ef. &. 6. 97, 2¢, 

tha [4) projam agnir asi dadabhy adityebhir vasubhis sari 
‘dénah vitve devd havam 4[5)yantu mai sam putro sydih jayatam 
viryavdn. | 

In a read asyii dadity, in ¢ me, mm d “syiitn. 

wena devy aditir garbham ddate ye[G]na prajds srjatu prayi- 
patis tendhum asyii havisé juhome ya[T] {hd pumiison yonayaa 
paved : 7 

In a read ddhatte, in ) srjati prajipatih, in d putram. 

vane te putrawt part devatdbhyo [8] onu manyantam maru- 
foh pranimatorah garbhas (vd datama[S)]syas pra visat kumdram 
jatart pipridd upasthe 2 1s 

Read: vanve te’ putrath pari devatabhyo. anu manyantin 
marutah prénimitarah | garbhas tvi dasamiisyas pra vitat 
ktimirath jitaz piprtid upasthe 2822 
21 JA08 57 
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5 bs] 
(RY. 10. 136) 

[f.80a9) kety agniis kedi (10) visar fest bibharte rodasi | 
kest vite syar drse kefidain jyotir ucyate | [11] munayo 
viloreiands pifaiiga vasate malah vitesydnu dhrajynn yantu yad 
del12) vise ayuksata | unmaditd monevena vied @ dastima 
vayarit | darire|12)d asmakath yilyam mantdse vi posyala onfa- 
riksena prutdtis sven bhitivicdkadat, | [14] munir devasye-deve- 
ayd sdukrtydya sakhd yata | oh aadukrtyiya sakhd [15] yota | 
indrasyaino vdyos sakhdio divisite menth wbliin samudrde a 
kai[16jti sadyay pirves whiparnm gandharvéndm apsarasdin 
devdnain carane cara | [17) munis ketussya sernvidvan sakha 
swidur meadinfamah vayur asmd updmantha[18}¢ pinasft sma 
kunainamal muir visasya pifrena yad rudrendt pibat acha | 
[£S9b1] eaviyukle dydvdprihael tisfhante mortye hegendikasya 
devasya vistabhwas chacipal2) tik 232 

Read: kesy agnirh kedl -vigatn keét bibbarti rodast| keét vigvani 
avar drée keéidam jyotir ncyate 2 1 2 munayo vitartsanis pike 
fig vasate mala | viltesylinu dhra jin vant yud deviso aynksata 
22 2 unmadili miuncyenn vathi A tasthimi vayam | éarired 
samikari yfiyari martiso ‘bli pakyata x 3 z antariksena patat 
svar blititivaedkedat | muni devasya-devasya siukrtyaya salha 
yatah 2 42 indrasyaévo vayos sakhitho devesito munih | ubhiain 
samudravy & keeti sadyas piirvam utiparam z 4 z gandharvinim 
epsarasit devinith enrane euran | mum ketasva sathvidvin 
gakhi avidur madintamah 26 2 vayur nemi upimanthat pinast 
ami kunannama’ | munir visesya paitrena ynd midreniipibat sikn 
x7 2 samyukte dyavaprthivi tisthante fviertye | keseniikasya 
fevasyn tristabinie chacipatih «8:23 z 

‘Our st. 5 lias no parallel: if it is really a part of the hymn T 
would suggest for pada b-something like sam tisthante vierttd 
ye, anil would insért svar at the beginning of pide iL 


io 
(RV. 10. 126) 

(7.89b2] na tam aiho na durian devdso dxfa martyaih sajo- 
kogo yam aryownd mil] tiro nayants voruno afi dvizah tad dhi 
vajan erstmake vareno miltré aryaman. [4] yan no wirhaso 
yaya paitha nethitha martham ati dvisch | tan notand yiyar 
wtaye vol >] rome wayistha no naisane sthas parsisfhds parsing ati 
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dvizah Ainam asmabhyas ttal 6) ye veruna mittrdryaman, | darme 
yorchaty supratha ddityise atimahe | afi [7] deisah dditydsa ti 
ardho varwne wuttro anyamd | rudram marudbhir ugrarn hi-[8) 
vomendras aditiyan svastaye ti dvigah nditira i su was. tire 
varune mittro [9] aryamd | ati vidvdn afi durité réjanas carsa- 
nindy ati dirisak | ya[10]yan vitvexn pari patha varuna miltré- 
ryan, yuemdkan darmaini prayd sydma [11] supranifayo i dvi- 
sok yathd ha tyods vaxovo gduryavk cit priisald vimuiica[12] ta 
yojatréh eve fv acsan miuviieata vy aihas pra (dry agne pratiranta 
dyvukc 2 (13) 2 ds 

Read: na tam anho na duritam deviso asta martyam | ‘sajo- 
siiso Vani aryama mitro nayanti varuno ati dvigah 21 « tad dbi 
vaya vrnimahe varuna mitrarvyaman | yena nir anhaso yiyam 
pitha nethitha martyam ati dvisal z 2-2 ttan no tani yiyamt 
fitaye varima mitrirvaman | nayisthi no nesani atha parsisthis 
parsino ati dvisah * 3% Sanam asmahhyam (itaye varuno mitro 
aryami | darnia yacchanty sapratha Adityiso yad imahe ati 
dvisah 2 4% adityaso ‘ti sridho varano mitro aryamil | rudrath 
marudbhir ugrath imvemendram, adityat svastaye ‘ti dvisah x 
fiz netira 1 sn nas tiro verano mitro aryama | ati vidvini duriti 
Faijinas carsaninim ati dvisali.2 6 2 -yiivan visvam pari pitha 
varnna mitrarraman | yusmikari carmiini priviil syfima supra- 
iiltave ‘ti dvisali z 7 z yathh ho trad varavo giuryah cit padi 
siti amufieaté yajatrailt | evo sv asman muieati vy aihag pra 
trv agne pratararh mm ayuh 2 a a4e 

In st. Sa RY. has te niin no ‘yam, and 1 ineline to think 
that the reading of our ms. is only a corruption of this; 1 we 
adopt the reading of RY. here, nominatives should stand in 
pace bo Tt may however be possible that we have a form of tan 
in the pida, so that we might read something like tan no tannths 
vilvam fitave: but this does not harmonize in meter. The form 
of Sud is not wholly good; EV. hes parsani io d which might be 
read here; in feet parsino may not seem acceptable, In 5b [ 
think ve are asfe in reading with RV. as indientei!, 


410 
fES9b1S) devasya fed savifus prasavdiseinoh bakubhydin 
page hastibhyim (14) prasiio vrahmoancbhyo nirvapam | a 
mo wid keista sadam teyamdnah pitfndm [15] loke anumadhan 
prilieyeman pacdmy ann dydur manvaldm anv antarikgarn 
onimoanyatd[16)m aditir devapulrd privet svarge loke stu | vrak- 
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manosim adhi dadhdmy agadw bhinnyaws [17] tva bhiamim 


adhidharayteni | agnis pacah raksaty odanam ima raksas 


[IS] wudetim jalavedah acyutam aksitinn wisvadinim 





vutsam iva madom aksiya| 19) mana pitd pitimaha ula pus tyti- 


yah prayatam bhagam upajiventy atra | [£9081] prapinem 
aksatim visvadinyo somam wa punar apydyamdnay puta 


pduira uta yas pra[2}pdutras texdm astu nihata bhdga esak 
mime jaryarh pete bhdga esa mains} sam marsata glupto stv 


| vdivasvate mi dadhe Se\vadhim ata to emat arjitu mahyam 


‘leva [4] punah paryataih yo dodan lasidudano yam fulhaly 


iheatie add | whsvatena glupte [3] stu rdpad SEN ODOT TRAIN 
ine sed 2 Jafadddram suhasradhiram ulsam aksa[G]} tami yat ca 
mmainar raldasya madhye | iirjam duhkdnam anapasphurantam 
updsi|tiya ewkrtani yatra lokdh ze cz of upistya mvkridia 
yatra lo[Bjkdh = ane 6 22 ty atharvant pdippatidaidihaydm 
peticamal[S|s kinda =z z 
Read: devasya tva savitug prasave esvinor biliubhyai pisno 
hnstibbyat prasiite vrahmanebbyo nirvapimi | sa me ma kvesta 


madam isyaminah 2 1 2 pitrndim loke anu madath prthivyemam 


pociiny anu dyfiur manyatim any antariksam | anu manyatim 


aditir devaputra pibet svarge loke ‘stu z 2 ¢ yrakhmanogim adhi- 
 dadhimy agniu bhimyim tva bhiimim sdhidhdrayimi | agnig 


paca raksatvy odanam imam rales pisicin nudatirn jitavedih 
«$e acyniam aksitim vidvadinim utsam iva madam akstyamé- 





nam | pita pifimaha uta yas trifyah prayatam bhigam tupaji- 


vanty otra z 42 prapiiam aksitim viésvadinin somam iva punar 
Apyayaminom | puirah pautra pia yas prapiutrus tesiim asty 


nihito bhiiga uh £52 tmiimejiiryam{ nihite bhiga ea maénusar 


fiirgata kipto ‘stu | vaivasvate ni dadhe gevadhith me tar 
tasmit erjatu mnabyam eva punah z 6 2 piiryatéih yo dadan 
tasyindano ‘yum tisthaty alsitis sada | viivasvatena kipto ‘ato 
rijni samata upnjivanin me svih «7 ¢ 4atadhiram sahasradhi- 
ram utsam sksitam vyacamiinam salilasya madhye [ Orjati 





‘duhinam anapnzphurantam upisiyih sukriim yatra lokih 2 8 


ciecan 5 £ 
ity atharvani plippalidasikhiyith paficumas kindah yz cz 
Of the numerous waviktione of the formula in at. t that in 





ES, 1. 4. is moat like ours; for the end of at. 1 ef. S. 4. 34 Be 
and Ppp. 6.22. 86. With our st. § ef. S.18.4.36. Por st, Gab 
‘J can take no suggestion that seems promising, 


TONES IN SUMERIAN 
Pari Haurr 


In his interesting article ‘The Pronouns and Verbs of Sume- 
rian,’ published in the Proceedings of the American Philasophical 
Bociely, vol. 54 (1915), Professor Prince stated (p. 44) that I 

uggested that the dilferent persons in the Sumerian verb 
might have been distinguished hy a difference in quantity of 
the vowels of the preformatives, so that, for example, ‘he made’ 
might have been tn-ger; ‘thou madest," f-gar; ‘IT made," 
: enoti z a very short ¥, ¢.a short ¢, and ia long ¢; ef. 
the three Segéls in Hebrew Géhim ‘god," helgi ‘my lot,’ and 
fimcéwa ‘they [fean.| will find.’ 
The vowels in Aztec have four different pronunciations, and in 








‘Siamese the vowels have three quantities: very short, short, and 


long; ef. Misteli’a new edition of Steinthal's Charaktoristik der 
hoaupletohtiichalen Typon dex Sprachbaues (Berlin, 1593), p. 
113, n. 1; p. 207). Proto-Slavonic had very short, short, and 
long vowels, also a musical accent with different intonations 
(ER" 25, 2305, 12; 296%, 1.4)2 Sweet (Primer of Phonetics) 
distinguishes very short, short, half-long (or medium}, long, 
and very long sounds. In English we have three varieties of # 
tn military and police: the second + in military is very short, 
the first is short, and im police we have a long « Consequently 
the possibility of a differentiation of the three persons by dif- 
ferent quaritities of the vowels in the preformatives (in, in, i) 
wonnot be denied; but T never advanced this theory either 
in my publications, or in my neademic lectures, or in disewssions 
at philological meetings, or in private conversations, ar oven in 
ny wildest dreams, 

Nor did Bertin (PSBA 5.19) suggest such o distinction. In 
the paper cited by Prince he speaks only of aceent — stress in 


Sumerian: he thonght that Sumerian originally had the aceent 


on the anfepenultimate or even ou ihe pre-antepenultimate 
(tontrast SP 55). 

Actent, of course, may denote not only stress, but also piteh, 
intonation, modulation of the voice, manner of pronunciation. 
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Gabelentz, Dies Spruchwissenschaft (Leipzig, 1891), p. 361, says: 
“Alles das. was man unter dem franzéaischen Namen accent 
hegreift, gehirt hierher: Hohe und Beugung des Tones, Riyth- 
musa, Art der Lauterxeangung.’ A man born im this country may. 
have a pure American accent, but may ovisaccentuats certain 
words, saving, for example, Irgialaiive, exigencws, imtercdlary, 
triinsferable, décodent, whereas an immigrant may correctly 
aceerituate (hese words, but show his foreign accent by prowoutt- 
cing the 9 in legislative like ch, the ¢ like d, and the w like /, 

1 fail to see how Prince with his remarkable linguistic equip- 
ment can have misunderstoml both Bertin and me. When he 
quoted the remark I made 40 years ago (SFG 19,.n. 6: ef. 41, 
L 9) in AJS&D 19. 206 (Joly 190%)* and in lis WSL xxi (1808), 
he eorreetiy interpreted the term ‘accent,’ which T used im 
Ts79, to mean ‘toneacernt." 1 stated in SPC 19, n. 6, that the 
euneiforn characters RIL (rim, rap) — Assyr. gardry ‘to run’ 
and GUR = Asyr. fire ‘to turn’ were both read gur in 
Sumerian, init were na doubt pronounced with a different mflre- 
tion of the voice," perhaps gur = gordea ‘to run’ a8 ger, and 
gur = tarw ‘to turn’ as gir. 1 added that the tablets to be: 
copied were sometimes dictated; so it conld easily happen that 
a seribe did not hear which accent gure shonld have in @ partic- 
nine «ase, Tt might therefore write gir instead of gir, and it 
woul! perhaps be better to term this ‘confusion of accents’ 
intend of ‘phonetic spelling. If I liad thought that there 
wad a quantitative difference between the two syllables, T should 
have used gir and gir, not gir and wir. So far as 1 know, the 
acute and grave accents have never been used to distinguish 
long and short vowels (though the acute accent is at times found 
used to mark long vowels),* but they have been repentediy 
employed for indicating different toné-accents, &. g. by Misteli 
op. oif, xxiv; cf. also Lepsius's Standard Alphabet, p. 244 and 
below, n 3. Sweet, Rlementartuch des gesprochenen Enalisol 
(Leipzig, T6886), p. 44, need te acute aveent for the rising 
intonation and the grave for the falling. Lf 1 speak of two 
monéesyllahles having differemt areents it is evident that D mean 
mumsical geeents, not stress-necenta, 

The term ‘tone’ instead of ‘accent’ — musical neeent or 
tene-aceent was not customary in 1879, at least not in Germany. 
Georg Curtius in his lectures on comparative philology, which 
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L attended twike (in 1876 and im 1878), used the term Refonwng 
for ‘intonation’ or ‘tone-accent,’ but Befonung means, 55 a 
rule, ‘stress’; # Defonte Silbe is an aecented syllable (af 
Gahelentz, op. cit. 357}. The term Betonwny ts used also hy 
AListe i (op. cit. 162). On -: 303 of Misteli ‘Ss work We find 
beside Betonung the term Jutonation, and on p. tM Tone. Even 
in this country the term tone = musical accent ts comparatively 
rare. ‘The definition of tone as 4 distinctive quulity or piteh 
forming in some. languages a fixed feature of the nraniuneiation 





of words, ax i Chinese, Swedish, ete. was not given in the 
original edition (1859-01) of the Century Dictionary, although 
Whitney was the editor-in-chief, but in the two supplementary 
volumes issued in 1909. In Webster’s Now International Dee 
tionary the term (one is defined aa an intonation, or inflection, 
of the voice which distinguishes the meaning of a word from 
that which it hos when pronounced with a different inflection, 
as in Chinese and some other languages. In Pekingese ma’ 
means ‘mother,’ ma* ‘hemp,’ ma* ‘horse,’ mat “to revile, 
The title of the recent article by C, B. Bradley, analyzing. the 
tones of Cantonese and Pekingese words (JAQS 35, 199), is 
‘Tone-accenta of two Chinese Dialects,’ and whenever he ses 
the term tone he puts it in quotation-marks. (in p. 201 he says: 
‘Tone’ in our sense of the word is not exactly pitch at all, 
but rather a patterned changé or movement within the field of 
piteh:’ He is inclined to think that there wre six tones in the 
Cantonese dialect, which may be reduced to three, ¢ach having 
perhaps n short variety, Gabelentz (ep. cit. 362) saya: ‘im 
Chinisischen liaftet, je nach der Mundart, jedem Worte ein 
bestimmter Ton un, der gleichmissig gesogen, steigend oder 
fallend, kurz abgebrochen und dann wieder hoch oder tief seit 
kann,’ In 2B“ 1 115 (1911) the Chinese tones are treated 
under accent. Dr. Giles, of Cambridge, says there (p: 13): 
“Tn languages like Chinese, which have neither eompounid words 
nor inflection, accent plays a very important part.” On page 
11 he remarks: ‘Swedish also has a well-+narked smusical 
aceent.’ Misteli (op, cif. 207) says that. there are five tones, or 
The term accent was used in this sense also by I’. Max Miller. 
He said in his Lectures on the Science of Language (New York, 
1854}, 1. 265: “Chinese bas abont 450 radicals. These 450. 
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Sounds are raised to 1264 by various accents and tntonations,’ 

eeording to Giles, whos: article (EB* 6. 217%) is qnoted by 
Prince in JAOS 34. 326-927, there are 420 voeables in Pekingesa 
and 800-900 in Cantonese; he remarks that Cantonese is #up- 
posed to approximate most nearly to the primitive langunge, 
whereas Pekinguse (Mandarin) perhaps has reoeded farthest 
from it: In his introductory lectures to hia second series of 
Tectures Max Miiller atated with reference to Annamese (ef, 
EB" 2. 625); ‘One of the early missionaries sail, When I 
arrived in Cochin-Ohinn, and heard the natives speak, partie: 
ularly the women, I thought I heard: the twittering of: hirds, 
and I gave up all hope of ever learning it. All words are mone 
syllabic, and people distinguish their signification only by means 
of different accents in pronouncing them. The samme syllable, 
for instance dai, signifies twenty-three entirely different things, 
according to the difference of sevent, so that people never speak 
without singing, This deseription, though somewhat exigrer- 
ated, is correct in the muin, there being six or eight musical 
acechita or modulations in this as in other monosyllabic tongues, 
hy which the different meanings of one and the same monoasyl- 
lnbie root are kept distinct. These aecents form an element of 
the language which we have lost, but which was most important 
during the primitive stages of human speech.’ 

Tt is, of cotrse:, a mistake to suppose that we have lost these 
modulations, EB‘ 6, 217%, below, eorrectly gtates that the: 
Chinese tones may be compared to the half-involuntary modula. 
lions which express emotional feelings in our words. "We may 

for example, the different intonations of the words 
fike that. Tfan artist ix trying to show one of his students how 
i certain: line should be improved, the student may ask, after 
having tried to carry out his master's instrnetions, Like thai? 
ihe. “Should it be like that?’ The master therespon inny draw 
the line himself, adding laconically, Like thats Le. "No, it should 
be this way!’ After critically surveying bis correction for a 
moment and perceiving enthusiastic appreciation on the part of 
his pupil, he may say, Dike that? ie. “Do-you like thatt’ The 
tone of the-first and the third like are entirely different, and oven, 
the second has a different intonation. 

In Germany it was customary for barbers to shave their ens. 
fomers at home, It was also customary to shorten the salntation 
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Guten Morgen! to Morgen! just as Gesegnete Mahlzcit! was 
shortened to MAleeil! (see BR. Meringer, /ndogermaniache 
Sprachwissenschafl, Leipzig, 1BSY, p. SI; ef. also p. 17). A 
barber might meet one of his distinguished customers in the street 
and say respectfully, Morgen! ic. ‘Good morning!" The cus- 
tomer would niy, with a somewhat condescending intonation, 
Morgen?) Therenpon the barber might ask, Mergen? Le. ‘Shall 
T call at your house tomorrow?’ and the eustomer might reply, 
Morgen! ia: ‘Yes, you may come tomorrow,” The conversation 
wold end by the barber bidding his distinguished customer 
ieain a deferential Morgen! ie. ‘Good morning!’ the customer 
relying, somewhat nonchalantly, Morgen? In this brief eon- 
vereation the word Morgen would have six different intonnmtions; 
even the firat-and the last Morgen of both barber and customer 
would have different infleetions of the voice." 

tn the German edition (by Fick and Wischmann) of Max 
Miiller's work (Leipzig, 1892.93) we find (1, 357) Accente wid 
Befowungen for ‘wecents and intonations'; in 2. 25 wermittelst 
terschiedensr Betonungen tm der nua is used for ‘by 
means of different accents in pronouncing them,’ and sechs oder 
acht musikalische Accents oder Modulationen for ‘six or sight 
musical accents or modulations," The term musikalischer (or 
fonischer) Accen{® is used also by Sievers in hia Phonetth* 
(Leipaig, 1901), § 600, 602, 661. Sievers introdaced these 
terms ir: the second edition of his book (1821), § 30 (contrast 
p. 114 in the first edition of 1876). On p. 80 of his Rhythmaisch- 
melodiache Studion (Heidelberg, 1912) Sievers speaks of Wort- 
taonhGghen in Chinese, ete. ‘The term fone is found in Jespersen’s 
Elementarbuch der Pionotik (Leipzig, 1812); p. 182 (15. 6). 
Vidtor's Kieme Phonetik* (Letpzig, 1913), -§ 181, distinguishes 
Dawer, Starke, Hohe, ie quantity or length, stress or force, ond 
intonation or piteh. For accent — ‘stress’ Jeapersen employs 
Druck (14..1) = Nechdruck (Sievers, Phonetik®, § 570). The 
term (ones was user as earty as 1857 by Edkina in lis Gramuner 
of Colloguial Chinese (2d ed., Shanghai, 1864). He sat: “By 
natural tonts are mennt certain inflections of the voiee and 
variations in time and piteh weed with vowels anid cons. 
nants’; see the quotations in Techmer’s Phowetik, 1.182. Tech- 
mor gave there also some remarks on tones In certain African 
luognages: (Hottentot, Mandingo), and on p. 150 he quoted 
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Storm's résumé on tones in Norwegian and Swedish. (ef, also 
Pp. 70 and £R" 24, 297+, 205+). The term tones waa used aleo 
in Lepsius’s Standard Alphabet (London, 1863), .p, 232, 234, 
241, 243. 

Nevertheless these quotations from phoneticias and linguists 


show that I way perfeetly justified in using the torm accents 


instead of tenes, and Prince's misunderstanding of the pilinisi 
Statements made by Bertin and myself in English and German 
may create a certain prejudice against his explunations of 
intricate syntactical problems in. Sumerian. I do not prefer 
the term accent to tone; I merely want to explain why [ eed 
decent instead of fone 40 years ozo. I waa convinced in Isiah 
that thore were tono-aceerits in Sumerian as in Chinese, Annam- 
ese, Siamese, Lithvanian, Serbian, Swedish, Norwegian, Hot- 
tentot, an) Mandingo, but E never entertained the idea that in 
the eases where the Sumerian preformatives of the third person 
seem to be used for the first or second person there was a ql 
titative or tonal difference in the vowels. This phenomenan 
most he explained in a different way; ina number of such eases 
we have a different ponstruction in Sumerian, 

In the Incantation ASHT 79 we find, for example, for the 
Assyrian gibil ina isdfika ellifi ina bit eXliti ware latkan ‘CO 
Firegod, with thy bright fire thou makest- light in the hotise of 
darkness.’ in Sumerian gibil izd-cu ela laglaga* e-giggiga tai) 
ab-gage, which means literally ‘O Firegod, thy fire bright and 
radiant the house of darkness light makes,’ so that ab qagit is 
the third person, not the seeond (cf, CV 21)4 We nead not 
tead Ruge (S@/ 126) instead of guyiga. The gloss kuga is 





aynonym of jiga; cf. Arabic raydh (AJSL 22. 208), The older 


form of gik,” of was mi. The change of mi te i Was not due 
to nasalization (SG) 100, n. 1). Gi=gyi=yi—mi: we OLF 
17. 464 and my note on Armenian g for vy in ZOMG 69, 564; 
ef. also the modern form Gustaep for the Old Persian Vittiopa 
(Jaukson, Perma Past and Present, p. 64; Zoroaster, Pp. 53. 
Tt might be well to add here that the Biblical Tatnai iz not a 
vorruption of Visfina (JRL 32. 114: contrast AJSL 4. 244 - 
GB" 931"). Por ekitty ‘darkness’ see OLZ7 16, 402. 

Tt is, of course, important that the Sumerian forms be cor 
tettly analyzed. For instance, we must not read in 4 Ht? 10, 37> 
(22 65) fu-bu ban-nip instead of Sw git-ban-nip (SC! 90; 8G 
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¢ 128.¢) and regard bw as & possessive suffix mtified by vovalie 
harmony, Nor must the root i ‘to be wroth’ in ib-ba-b) “his 
wrath’ or ‘he against whom someone is incensed’ = al-majdibu 
‘aldiht in the first siirah of the Koran he explained as a pre 
formative of the second person (MSL xxvii, $26 = AJ/Ssi 19. 
215, § 86). ‘The correct explanation of ib-ba-bi ‘who has pro- 
yoked wrath’ was given 37 years ago in ASAT 188, no, 10L 
For iit = gabdiu see CV 25. 

In some cases Prince is very conservative: in Prec. Am. PAW, 
Soc, 4, 24, 1-2 (of also AJSL 33. 44, ad |. 20) ho gives, for 
Sirs the old incorrect reading mug for the preposition cor: 

responding to the Assyrian efi ‘over," although he has om tie 
preceding page the correct reading xgu in wgu-su-nene = Assyr. 
aeBui ‘upon vou." IT have explained the aggintination in the 
ae forms of the Sumerian possessive suffixes anil in the 
rresponding Semitie forms in Judges (SBOT) 65. 46 (of CY 
12), This gu is connected with gu ‘neck, shoulder,’ which is 
used also for ‘height’ (SG1 102), just as Heb, katéf is used of 
the hich table-land of Moab or of the Philistine foothills or of 
the hills: east of the Sea of Galilee (TOCR 1..303), Also 
Shechem, on the high road from north to south, means 
‘shower.’ Sum. ugu isa formation like waur ‘sword’ from 
gur ‘to out up" (SGI 43; ef. OV 35; contrast SG 15), ad § 
68, 69). 

The reading ugu shoul have been adoptel before Briinnow 
(S868; ef, Meissner 6597) recorded it, since we knew that the 
Sumerian equivalent of Assyr. na’butw ‘to flee," wgw-de, could 
be written either with the sign 7 = bélu ‘lord’ or with the sign 
= éom ‘herb’ (ef. Briinnow 6035, 6721). That the first ele- 
ment of the Sumerian expression for ‘to flee’ should mot be 
read mug, but that the 7 = bélw should be acparated from the 
EA = gu, was pomted out in SFG 52.2. The de in this phrase 
is not the verb de ‘to speak" (originally ‘to How’; ef our flow 
of eloquence, fluency of speech, and also fo dry wp — “to vense 
talking’), hat is a byform of du ‘to go,’ so that Mgiede corre: 
sponds to Assyr. deli ‘to get ip and get away.’ In Arahie, 
rifa'a means ‘to lift, raise’ and ‘to remove,’ and irfafe'a “to 
be raised or removed." Arnab. fdfa‘a signifies ‘to rise; ascend’ 
and also ‘to go away” (Arab. fdfa'a ‘dnkwm idd giba), In 
modern Arabic fdlo'a is used also for ‘to go out, to leave’ (cb 
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Mic. 78, 1.2; ZA°30. 97). In the third Sumerian family law 
‘(ef 24:90.-93) we find ina bilt w wari Gila ‘he must teave 


hovel or mansion," ‘ic it makes no difference whether his father 


be poor or rich (vontrast BA 4. 86). The word dgarw has here 


tho «ume meaning as in L 22 of the Flood Tablet, while bite 
corresponds to migqifu. In Arabic, bai (from bd ‘he entered’; 
ef, above, p. 254) mesns not only ‘house,’ but also ‘tent’ (ef. 
baifu ‘L5a'ri). On the other hand, the Assyrian equivalent of 
Hebrew dhl ‘tent,’ (lu, meant ‘city’ (AJSi 22. 199; of, also 
#A 3.079). T have shown (AOS $3.6) that Assyr. giggiiu is 
a reduplicated form of Heb. ga¥ “straw,” just os French chawme 
means ‘stalk, stubble’ and ‘hut’ (— chowmite, chaumiére). 
Tatther used Witte ‘hut’ for ‘tent.’ The original meaning of 
hul ie ‘wattle, hurdle,’ | 

Thon great many cases we fil in Sumerian the third person 
instead of the first, eg. mae™ er-eu idesu mun-gom-am = 
Assyr. onde aradka mazaria kansaku ‘1, thy servant, before 
thee T bow' (4 R? 24, no. 3; 1:10). The Sumerian construction 
is here: ‘I, thy servent, before thee bows,’ not ‘I bow.’ ‘The 
pronoun. / may be construed with the third person, especially 
when it is followed by ‘thy servant.’ Weare all familiar with 
fis instead of [am (ef. on the other hand win’t, dow’t-for te nod, 
does not), Assyrian kansaku stands for hamsaku; the stem 
Kemdeu ie a transposition (cf. Ad Si 42. 64) of Heb, samak ‘to 
prop, support’; the origina) meaning of Asuyr, kamisu ‘to ool. 
lapse” ig ‘to be unpropped.' For the etymology of ardw ‘ser- 
vant’ see ZDMG 69. 172, n. 11. 

Th the aime way we must explain the third person instead of 
the first in «-furdni-ta, ‘from the days of his youth' — Assyr. 
wtih wm gaenku ‘from the time [ was young’: u-turinieda is 
ee-ordimated to the suffix mu in mili wou-miw geho, ‘what Is 
gol for me.’ in the preceding line, The construvtion, from our 
point of view, is: ‘May she do what is good for me—me, O Lady, 
who from the days of his youth is fast bound to adversity, who 
ate no bread, weeping was my refreshment.’ ete. (ef, CV exxy; 
ZR #4). In connection with the phrase ‘fast bound to aes 
sity” T have called attention to the line of Mutalammis (BL 92) 

inna “i-mar’a rohew mugibati® (of. JBL 32. 141) = ‘man isa 
sere of adversity” (see BAS, 215, n. **), 

in the dialogue between Ea and his sou Marduk, which we 
find in the fifth tablet of the Surpu series,"* the Asevrian version 
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hes (ZR 26.30): mdri mind {4 fidi ‘my son, what dost thon 
not know!’ but the Sumerian text has: dumu-mtt ana nu-nt-ct, 

‘my son, what does he not know!’ We can say, “What doss my 
son not know!" instead of ‘What dost thou not know! (con- 
trast SG 157, ad § 150). We often nse the third person instead 
af the second. or first, A little boy may say, ‘Johnnie has 
tummy-ache’ instead of ‘I have paina in my stomach.’ In the 
first scene of King Lear, Cordelia says; ‘What shall Cordelia 
speak? Love, and be silent!’ and Kent says to Lear; “Be Kent 
nomannerly, when Lear is mad.’ In the second act of Wagner's 
Walkiire Wotan says to Briinnhilde: ‘Brimohilde stiirma mam 
Kampf, dem Wiileung kiese sie Sieg’ imstead of *Hriinnhilde, 
Stirme sum Kampf, dem Wiileung kiese du Sieg,’ Later in the 
same act Sicgmund asks Briinnhilde: ‘Wmfingt Siegmund Sieg- 
linde dort?’ to whieh Briinnhilde replies: ‘Sieglinde sieht 
Siegmund dort nicht.’ 

We may substitute the third person for the first or second in 
relative clauses. For Hebrew fini Jakyd mégaddfia (Lev. 21 
15: 22. 9, 16) we may say ‘I am the Lord which sanctify him’ 
(Revised Version) or ‘Lam the Lord who sanctifies him’ (Poly- 
chromo Bible}. Similarly we may say for ‘Our Father, which 
art in heaven’ (Anthorized Version) ‘Our Father, who is m 
heaven.” If the first or second person of the verb is used in 
eomnection with a relative pronoun, it is necessary In German 
to insert the pronoun of the first or second person: “Unser 
Vater, der du. bist im Himmel." 

In Syriac one may use in 4 relative clause after a voeative 
either the second person or the third (see Noldeke, Syr. dir 4 
$50 g, co}. In Arabic. we generally find in this case the third 
person, e.g. (ft dqukd ‘adina dmant 'O ye who believe,’ not 
dmdintum: but it is more nsnal to say atldsta "l‘dbde ‘Madi binta 
‘art thon. not the slave who wast!’ instead of a-ldisfo ‘Ldida 
‘Nadi kana ‘art thou not the slave who wast’ (see WdG 2. 324 
B; 319 c; Reckendorf, § 198; Spitta, § 206d; Fleischer, 1S 
1. 802: of. GK § 155 m; also Dillmann*, p. 466, 1. 2). 

We may say ‘A new song will I sing Thee, O God, who givest 
victory’ or ‘who gives victory.’ In Pa. 144, 10 we find co-ordin- 
ated to ‘Thee’ in v, 9: ‘who saves His servant from the sword" 
= Hebrew £idhim:sir-hadas agiri-iak . . . hap-pdgé 't-ahdé 
me-hérh* In Ps. 104 the Authorized Version has: ‘Thou art 
clothed with honor and majesty, who coverest thyself with light 
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aa with a garment, who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain,’ 
but in the followimg verses the third person is used instead of 
the second: “Who layoth the beams of His chambers in the 
waters, who maketh the clouds His chariot, who walketh upon 
the wings of the wind, who maketh His angels spirits, His min- 
isters a flaming fire” The Polychrome Bible hore substitutes: 
the second person (cf. /UC, mo. 163, p. 48). 

There. are a great many passages in the Old Testamont wharo 
we moy substitute the second person for third and vive weraq: 
ef.. for example, Ps. 106 and 106. For a series of o-ordinatad 
participles; either with or without the article, of, Ps, 196. 4: 
4, 10; 145. 16; 146. 6; 147, 8; alto the fragments of the 
Maccihean psalm scattered through the Book of Amos (4. 12, 
if; 5, 8,9; 9.5, 6). ‘The portiina proserved consist of three 
triplets with 3 -+- 3 beats. The last line of the third triplet is 
lost. It has been replaced by a repetition of the second triplet: 
For #8F in the first line of the first triptet (4.12) we most read 
the third persow (ja'#é). We-find these co-ordinated participles 
also in the enneiform prototypes: (JHC, no. 185, -p. 54") of the 
Ribticai Psalms, og ASKT 116, 6, 8,10 (CV <xxv; FR a; DB 
4. 169, L. 6). For the Assyrian partieiples the Sumerian has 
here the simple roots without any preformatives or hiformatiyes; 
6.6. dem-mumu = Assyr. mugéodt wrhiti ‘she who causes herbage 
fo sprout’: w-fu diidtene — Assyr. bind? kalami ‘she wlio 
generates everything." 

The Hebrew parallels cited above help us to understand the 
sibetitntion of the third person for the sevond in Sumerian 
hymns and incantations. In 4 TH 20, x0, 2, L 7, we find, for 
example, for the Assyrinn version famal ana méti ridika taki 
“O Sungod, thon hast lifted thy head toward the land" in 
Sumerian: Subber kalamé-ta saqana-du mi-nin-ii ‘0 Sungod, in 
the land with his head he lifts’ (cf, SPG@ 58, n. 5; contrast 8G 
121, 2.2). We may regard this as a relative olanse, equivalent 
lo Hebrew havi-ndse bé-r6i5. 'el-ha-Gre (for the be of. nail 
bé-ritd = dvigeow eefediy abrot in Sir. 11. 18: also OK $119 q 
and JBL 32.112, m 19: 113, n. 33). | 

If weuse Your Ezecellenoy or Your Lordship, or similar forms 
of address. we employ the third person instead of the secon. 
| Weoalko prefer the third person to the first in formal iInvita- 
tions ‘nnd replies Tf # letter begins with ‘The undersigned,’ 
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or “An otd soldier who,” or *A poor woman who," the third 
person if used, instend of the first. In English we say ‘you 
would expect" for the German man wirde erwarten. ‘In 
Hebrew one may aay ‘he for they| will expect,’ although the 
sccorid person may be used (GH § 144 b, d, f, h; Mic, 25, n. 
17}, Lf we find in Hebrew the third person feminine in eases 
like wat-tigrlé instead of warjégrté, we must supply nafs ‘his 
soul." In German a person is now addressed Sie ‘they’; some 
pinetitious people use this also for er ‘he’ when referring to 
A perzon in his presence: instead of saying ‘er hat mir soeben 
resiet, or milaste morgen abreisen® they will say ‘sie hebew mir 
sooben peangt, sie miisaten morgen abrewen (ef BL 26, n. f). 
[have heard men address a young apprentice du, an old coaeh- 
man Jk, and aw little boy du or er (eg. ‘will er wohl!" instead 
of ‘willst du wohl!’ se. ‘day sein lassen,’ Le. ‘stop that!’ 

tn the eighth id ninth centuries of onr era princes and high 
dignitaries were addressed fir. In the 17th century it was cus- 
tomary tosay Er for ‘you.’ The plural Sie haben has been used 
for Er hat in the sense of ‘you have’ since the end of the 17th 
wentury, Schiller’s father, who died in 1796, addreseed his son 
in his letters Er. In Schiller’s Die Rauber (1781) Franz 
addresses his father JAr, while he thous his son; Karl uses Sie 
in speaking to the Catholic father. For Er ef. the opening 
scones of Lessing's Minna vow Barnkelm. In the Bavarian 
army officers addressed enlisted men Er down to 1668, Origi- 
nally £r waa preceeded by der Herr, corresponding to Hebrew 
ddowi, und this-form of address is still nsed in certain easés: a 
waiter may say, “Wiinschen der Herr zu speisen!}’ In the Ger- 
man army not only privates and non-commissioned officers, but 
even liewtenania will not say to a eaptain, ‘Haben Sie sonst 
noch Befthle, Herr Hauptmann tf’ but ‘Habes der Herr Haupt- 
nian sonst noch Befehlef’ It is also considered more polite 
to say ‘Gnadige Fron gestattent’ instead of ‘Gestatten Sie. 
gnidige Front’ 

In maxtern Hebrew it is still good form fo use the third person 
instead of the second. For ‘come in!’ for example, one says 
abd! ie. "let him come!" A lady will say to a guest at her 
fable: sésitJind "et-pallahté wi-Tasima W-fandy hatikit base 
cali, lit, ‘may he pess me his platy, and I will place hefore him 
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‘a live of roasted meat'; or if dm-nd hafikdt cali ‘egl ‘may he 
taste a.aliee of rosst voal!” for “Won't you try a slice of roast 
vealf"* ‘The third person js more formal and more polite than 
the second. In giving an order to a servant the sagond person 
would be need, just a# one uses voi in speaking to an Italian 
tabman or porter, but in ailiivesaing & gentleman one sys Lei 
(it, ‘her’; ef. our “it can't be me’ and the expression. ‘thee. 
is’ cused be the Frienda instead of ‘thon art’)'* or Bila ‘ahe* 

with the third person singular, eg. ha Billa. sate wuote ot sug 
fratello? = ‘have you had nows of your brother?" lit, “has she 
[vie. vosfra signoria “Your Lordship") had news of her brother tf’ 
Some writers um the feminine even in the verb, eg. quando 2d 
Billa orrivata?’ = ‘when did you arrivof’ (aildressad to @ 
gentleman). 

Also in Spanish the third person ia naci instead of the second, 
becouse ‘you’ = ‘thou’ is expressed by usted = wwestra 
merced ‘Your Grace’ (Portuguese vor! = tossa merce). 
‘Have you your eane}’ ia in Spanish tiene V. su baston? lit. 
“has Your Grace his cane!’ In the Middle Ages vor was used 
instend of ti, 





In conclusion 1 wish to emphasize the following poinis -— 

(a) Sumerian was a tonal language; apparently identical 
syllables which have entirely different meanings may have heen 
‘distinguished by tones, oa in Chinese or Siamese (ef. SPG 19, 
Gi; AJSI, 19. 203, n. 7; 24.355; JAQS 34, 922, 326).7 

(b) The three Aiferent persons were not dtatineniahed by 
different tones of the verbal preformatives. 

(c) Nor were they differentiated by the quantity of the vowels 
of the preformatives. 

(d) The pronouns of the first and second persona may be eon 
strued with the third person of the verb, 

(e) Even without o pronoun of the first or second persons, or 
words likn thy servant or my lord, the third person of the verb 
may be used for the first or second persons. 

(f) In eases where # vocative seems ta be followed by the 
third person of the verb instead of the second, we may regard 
the statement after the vocative os a relative clause, at least 
fram oar point of view; cf. the Hebrew appositional participles 
in Ps. 104. 2-6 and similar passages. 
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NOTES 
* Por the abbrevintions see vol. 44, p. 425, eed yas 
= Delitesch, Sumerische Grammatik, Sumer. Glossar, Summer. 








Sprachlehre, ee pacer 1916-28 = Zimmern, Babylonische 
2 This article, apart from the two atroduiony aragraphs, is 
Peprinted (with some slight modifications) XX-XXXY. 


*Tsaid ‘mit verschiedener Siinusbieeng? ahs qe expres 
RIO ia used 3 in Meyer's Grossexs Konversations-Lerikon", 4. G0 
(1908): “Tonakzente, d.h, Stimmbiegungen." This article also 
wea the acute and grave accents for indicating the Chinese tones, 
ee. oh ‘to know,’ chi ‘finger,’ ché “to be willing,’ chi 
‘upright.’ In Brockhaus's Konversalions-Lerikon, 4. 166 
(1901), the term Jone is employed, and the grave accent is used 
for one of them: 4 ‘plum,’ 1¥ ‘pear.’ 

“For phonetic writing in Sumerian ef. SGU 143, 1. 18: 150, 
2; EW), mud 4; 200,18; 269,12. SGt 91-92 (ef, 278) ‘states 





thet gir ‘dagger’ iS used incorrectly for gir ‘foot,” and vice 


versa. The root dui ‘to speak’ is often written twk — ‘to take’ 
(S@l 447, 161; 8G § 156). SG 77, 12 calls the use of gal 
“’ for gal *to be’ oo Schreibweise’ (ef, also 141, 
10; 237,12; 242, 1 251, last line but one; 254, mas 4; 
295, gap). S61 106, 1 46, 946, }, 1; 264, sez-3, uses the term 
7 muerwechselung (ef. SG § 12). Ina ‘German: rebus 
gorile, rs sat d. aati BL aoe *) the ides one 
cemotery might ress! by an ene Space (yard, 
popes ert - caren manna ail w personification of Peace, because 
very few Germans know that the first syllable of Friedhof 
‘wemetery”’ ‘is not the word Friede ' peace,” but is connected with 
Fanfriediquag ‘fener, enclosure," Both Fried¢ and Einfriedi- 





wig, Orv, are, of course, derived from the same stem (ef. AJS] 22. 


203, below; JBL 29. 87, 1.5). 

Certain Englial. Orientalists use the ante accent in place of 
ihe maeron er the cireumfler to indicate long vowels. But the 
frave is not used for the breve. Our use of the grave in poetry 
koereeponids, in some respects, to the Syriac mihagyand (Noldeke, 

. Gr, $52.5). The acute acecnt indicates long vowels in 
T wigarian. The Masoretie punetnation of Hebrew does not 
(listinguish between long and accented vowels: the Hebrew 
words for ‘king,’ ‘book,’ ‘ear’ should be pronounced jody, 
wddp, ty (AISE 26, 20,0. 11). The vowels of the second = 


lable in ps) Pi and tm are accented, but not long (read leréA, 


isviv). Greek names like TatAos eppesr in Hebrew as OYS; 
ef Albreeht, Newhebr, Gr. (1913) § 7d; Naldeke, Syr. Gr2 


241.5. Also the C&ré in the imperatives of the verbs 77 
= JAO5 37 


aE = = 
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and in the construct state of nouns in -¢ (like dedé ‘field") ix not 
a long é, but an accented short é. English-«penking Jews often 
confound long and short vowela, saying, for exanrple, sin for 
toon, and seen for sine Cf. also Noldeke, Syr. Gir § 42. 47, 48. 

erri7 also 2. 30 of the German edition of Max Miiller's ee 
(ures; Techmor, Phonetik, 1. 70; Sievers, Phonetik®, § 602; 
ee Elementarbuch dex yesprochenen Englisch’, p. “ (Ton: 

e) 

; ae does not correspond to our ‘tonic aceent,” which. is gen: 
erally ie for ‘syllabic stress’; tt the title of Samuel Wells 

Villiams’s digtionary (Canton, 1859) waa A Tonle Dictionary 
of ihe Chinen Tanguage. 


*The Sumerian 7 ids J=% (SFG 71; ASKT 195; CY 6; 


BA 1,265), -Prinee (eg. JAOS 34: 3935 36. 05) uses 4 for g. 
but Gg is the aymbol for a in on fy 


* According to S@ § 147 c, fatikan = up-gaga is wrong; but 
it iu just as correct as the free translation of ge-pa ‘let him be 
conjured’ by fi-famit ‘be thot conjured ( wee a wd, pat 2 m 
8G § 152 4,0; also § 170, and especially p, 157, ad ca ead ef. 
De ° 4, 1.5, and the remarks on the prohibitive in § 1 
allege! forms of the first person given in SG § 151 are forms 
* the thinl person; mit-ra-dts, Gudea Cyl, B, 2. 20, does not 
moan ‘TL have bnilt for thee," ut ‘he [ viz. Gudea; ef. 1, T, 12, 
and 3. poe has built for thee.’ 
gk instead of gig see JAOS 32. 12, 1. 4: 
IBL 32 139, n. 2; OLZ 17. 154, 
Similarly we have we ‘weapon,’ originally ‘killer’; this 
aes the eee? meaning of the name of tie demon Uduk 
(SGI 45}. 6 original connotation of uguw ‘parent’ (AGI 43) 
may be ‘raiser,’ Le ‘one who raises [or brings up} a child 
Mix detetnal forin wie as, it may be supposed, ugun, The p 
‘poe of Aram, affind ‘oven,’ Sumer. udun, may be Seeirea 
from tien, duy “to dig, exeavate’ (SGT 152). Assyr, utiiwu 
‘oven’ (SGI 45) is synouymotis with tinuru, Heb, fannir. DR 
2. 72" states that the term fanniir is still in use in the Lebanon 
for a special kind of oven in which the women bake bread. A 
pit i# dug in the earth, and « hollow cylinder of pottery, abort 
two feet im diameter, is let down into it. Cf, also DB jas 
EE 605 and 270. Sumer. gir ‘even.’ the prototype i Heb, 
gir (le. 27. 8) and kirdim a Vv. 71, 35), denotes esperially an 
at furnace or piteh-pot (ef. KAT* G18: BL 191: JBL 
“E1f the ve in mae (later gae) was pronounced as a diphthon 
(ef. p. 28 of Princo’s paper cited at the beginning’ of this 
article), the preanneiation tay lave been mat (our my), but 
not mo (= French ew in mente or Weuse). Sievers, Phonetile 
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§ 415, says that the diphthongs in German Hain, Haus are really 
ae and do, not aa anal wu. 

“CL. Measure for Moasure, 2. 2. 92: “Your brother is a for- 
as of the law,’ ae Greek droyos ripe: Gardry sdvres opuddpeie ; 

dodyn, Sophor! » Phil, 1066 Lat. corti destinatus. The 

: v0 of destsiare in is “to fasten, to bind’ (ef. Arab. 
réhana = ‘Adbasa). Azayr. kalpatu ‘adversity’ (= dalputtu, 
from lepéitee: Hw 8d) does not correspond to Heb. salf. We 
jhaye the gtem of Heb, aif in in Assyr. | ar ‘wickedness’ (HW 
256"), The s in Hebrew and Arabic (fdsda) is dne to partial 
sesiinilation (ef. JBL 36. 41, n. 4). 

“OL JBL 19. 62, n. 8; AJSE 13. 142. 

Aa words ri‘d after me-harh and dayid before ‘abdé are 


te OL the articles Dusen and Er in Brockhans (see above, 
n.d). | 
"See J. Rosenberg, Hebr, Conversationsgrammatih, p. T7, 104. 
Rosenberg writes hafihat instead of fAatifat (corrected on Ti, 
180). Siegfried-Baentseh, on the other hand, wrole Mordechai 
for Mordskat; see Esra, Nehemia wnd Ester (Gittingen, 1901), 
p. 135-139, 152-175. 

“i Thee fa used for thow in the dinlect of West Somerset: also 
vot WAS accisntive (and dative) until about the 16th. contury, 
ane haing ye (cf. BBY 12. 326; Cenfury Dictionary, 
p- 
| Pe apenas aliay pacts Bem pr Nem | Spihiers 
a ih rer é Frage (Leipzig, 1595), p. 104, mn. 8;. of. 
p 
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1, Psaume 75.9. 
TS’ POW PN 7D UN OD NPD ION pM AIA PD ODD 

The masioretic reading 117) 73") which is translated into 
fngelish by ‘he poureth out of the game’ hes been generally 
considered unsatisfactory, and tus some modern critics, follow- 
ing the Greek and Syriac versions, have suggested the emendn- 
tion >> mi, that is, ‘he poureth out from ane (cup) into 
another,’ Bat tne hanlly sy thst this mendation docs not 
render the expression less ambiguous and cumbersome. 

L venture, therefore, to offer the following new explanation 
ofthe term i712. We need only slightly to alter the vowel points 
of the woril, reading THD instead of the present MMS. to see 
that the Mamorelic text is on the whole correct. maiia) Is not 
the demonstrative [Tt with the particle 9, but it is rather the 
substantive 7 with the pronominal suffix 7. The phrase 
7 74 may thus be rendered ‘and he poureth out her [D. 
As to the meaning of the term 7%, we may, in the first place, 
con jeoture from its context that it is synonymous with | [5 kel Bis 
705, all of which occur in the same verso, ieearing * wei" 
Forthacnore, in Arnubic, too, this term, invariably written 
must, mucsol, mizcza’, means ‘wine." It is mentioned in the 
Tahzib al-Alfazi and in the liisin al-Arab among the words 
meaning ‘wine.’ The native Arab lexicograpliers illustrate this 
meaning of the term 73 by many citations from ancient poets, 
for which T may refer to the Taheib just cited. 











2.. Sona or Sones 7. 6. 
D'STAS NON TPS SIND eR Ne Yo Poy qe 
Tlow puzaling this verse haa proved to all commentators is 
quite familiar to Biblical students, Both Hebrew and gentile 
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scholars, ancient and modern, have failed to interpret it, espe- 
cially the second part. The net result of all their efforts is 
well summed up by Ehriich, who writes: ‘Hier ist das Schluss- 
glied fiir mich uniibersetzbe 

Nov hier, too, the difficulty arises from the misreading of the 
word Pe, which is treated us if it were the triliteral noun for 

‘king.’ As a matter of fact, the “] in this vase is not 4 radical 
letter, but a pronominal aufix added to the substantive 5S 
parallel to the ‘| in the preceding J2/ND. The proper reading 
is not 772: hut TD or JN. Thus. with merely a slight 
change in the pointing of this one word and without alteration 
af the M tic consonants, this hitherto most obseure verse 
in the Bible heeomes at once clear and intelligible. 

In describing his beloved, the lover uses the following three 
figures of epecch: (1) ‘thy head upon thee is like Carmel"; (2) 
‘and the hair of thine head like purple’; (3) ‘thy SY is 
D'OTI YON. All three fleures parallel each other, the third 
conveying the same thought as the preceding. By a gradual 
process of élimination we may be able to get the meaning of the 
third part of the verse. 

The theme of the passage is the hair of the beloved, for 775 
corresponds to the preceding word mo, which means ‘tresses.’ 
‘The lover sings the praises of her hair, which is D'O73 “NON. 
The verb “DN is most commonly used in the sense of binding, 
but not infrequently it is also used in the sense of tying, as in 
OID WN AON). TAI ODN. IN3S7D AN “DN, 
TVY [517 “ON—in the last place in the sense of girdling. 
The verb may therefore be used here im the sense of doing up 
the hair with something, either for ornament or convenience, 
The meaning of the word O'D7 becomes clear. It refers to the 
ribbons and fillets which a woman employs to do up her hair. 
Now the term O'DF7 in the sense of ‘tresses,’ which is usnally 
uttritmted to it in this pussage, likewise does not occur elsewhere 
in the Bible, as modern commentators have observed (cf, Budde}, 
awhile 9% is hapax legomenon. 

But, 23 a matter of feet, both 7 in the sense of tresses and 
OF in the new interpretation I give it, rest on a firm hesis, 
Although none of the senses of the Hebrew root 59D, found 
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elsewhore in the Bible, ‘siggest the sense in which I suppow ID 
is used in the Sang of Songs, namely that of ‘tresses,’ it might 
concelvahly be that this meaning was derived from the eoncep- 
tion of motion implied in the root 59D, from which we have 
the expression W993 99D. and perhaps also the word Tp 
in the sense of rubbing and stirring, as found in the Mishna. 
Compare, for exainple, the wort! O“SN9N which Nildeke declares 
to have been derived from the Arabic teltala, which in used in 
the sense of motion. It is also possible that the word 995 in 
the Mishna in the sense of fringes, as in the passage Kelim 28. 7, 
Soot 72 7M, sceording to the interpretation of R, Hai Gaon, 
is closely related to the word. 

The Arahie, to be SHPt, POSlsses nO Noun matt HceLN ing ‘hiair,” 
but there is the inverted term limmet ‘locks,’ which Is used 
by the ancient poet al-Tjij quoted by al-Agmayi in his Kitah 
linluk al-insin (ed. A. Haffer), Now. the derivation of the word 
- Timmet remains obscure; for, among the various shades of mean- 
ing of the Arahic root, all of which imply arrival and approach, 
there ia nowt! from whieh it could logically have been evolved in 
this sense, The explanation given in the Lisin al-Arab soems 
rather far-fetched. One is therefore tempted to queation the 
indigencity of the word in the Arnbic language. It is perhaps 
Permitted to suppose that it waa borrowed from sonie other 
Semitic language. not improbably from the Hebrew itself, and 
that, in passing from one languuge to another, the radicals. 
heeame transposed, o8 ia go often the case. 

As regirds the word D'O7, the argument rests on a still 
firmer basis. There seems to be no room for doubt. The word 
OFM is found also in Arabic, where it is used in # sense very 
much akin to thet in which I suppose it is used in this verse. 
See the Lisin al-Arab, sv. According to Lane, s-v., tho rahaf 
ig # garment for children made of skin or wool out into thongs 
or strips. 

We may conclude that im the ancient Semitic language the 
word OF origmally has the general sense of « strip of leather 
or cloth, of a width varying according to its use in each lovality, 
Among the Hebrews the OTT) may have heen « narrow atrip like 
é Met, usell both as an ornament and « hair-band. 
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“TNE 7399 ferYS IYI TIS TNT ON? PIN 0 


NY pov? NOI DID. 7TND ISM sn SoNN 
ADIN FP 


The great majority of modern commentators are generally 
agreed upon accepting the Mussoretic text of this verse, subject, 
however, to a slight emendation. ‘They would regard the 7 at 
the end of ADINID as v dittography from the begirming of the 
next verse. 

The commentators have, nevertheless, been «lightly troubled 
as to the proper disposal of TIINID. There is no room at all 
for » messenger, for the entire last part of thia ehapter deals 
with lions and their prey. One of the noderm commentators has 
suggested that we substitute JI9MD for TIDNID, while others 
declare that this whole hemistich must be placed elsewhere. But 
the Massoretic text is correct. The “}N°VD used here is not the 
word "NID in the nsual sense of ‘messenger,” but is derived 
rather from a root “NP whose Arabic equivalent is /@ka ‘grind.’ 
‘The roots “alaka and ‘olaka are used in exactly the same sense, 
The three roots sre need synonymously in the sense of grinding 
some hard objeet between the teeth, as a horse grinds his teeth 
upon tle bit. It is the sound made by the molar teeth when 
griniting something hard. There is no doubt that the word 
TIDIDND used here is employed in a similar sense to complete 
the figure of the lion and his prey. Translate; ‘the sound of 
thy grinding,” a 


BRIEF NOTES 
Note on Huthdsariininura 3. 7 


At the opening of the second book of the Kathisaritsignrsa in 
whieh the story of Udeyana is begun, there is o passave that 
requires emendution, although Speyer hes not diali with it in 
nome notes (Studies about the Kath@saritaigara, p. 154 #.). 

: ng Satanika, the grandfather of Udayana, the 
» RS (turadiva 9, v. Gand 7)‘ — 
taryim rd jd datdnikah pdadardnveyaxumbbavah 
jonome Joyopulre + bint poutra riyioh parthrifah 
shhimenyupropitmas ya waeyddipurues * ryunah, 


This ts translated by Tawney (L. G1), according to the text 
sient above: "In jt (the eity of Kanéambij] dwelt a king maimed 
sprung from the Panduva family; he was the son of 
Jensrwajuys. ahd the grandson of ling Puriksit, who was. tle 
govaterandson of Abhimanyn, The first, progenitor of his rage 
was Arjuna.’ 

The apparent omission of two generations bwtween Puriksit 
and Abhimanyu is surprising, and is also in ¢ontruiiction with 
the uecounts of the Malhablidrata mid the Puriinas, whieh make 
Pariksit the son of Abhimanyu (see Pargiter, The Purina Test 
of the. Dynasties of the Koli Age, p. 4). Read therefore in the 
third line -prapawiras fu, ‘and he (Satinika) was the great- 
grandson of Abhimanyu.’ The corruption of the nominative 
into the genitive is easily explained by the influence of thin 
faerie arya, 





Cram J. Ogorx 


Nome of the so-called deity Za-mal-mal 


In the Chicago Syllabary recentiy published (Taekenhill, 
AJSL 23. 169 #f.), line 220 is read: bua | sign to be explaine 
| pi-co-cn-nn | de ¢2a-mal-mal Su-ma- 
eS NEE EEE eee = 

‘El, Hrockhaus, 1, 97; ont. Durgipraali| an Paroh, p £8 (Bornbey, 
18489), Ds eee eiition (2003). ta not woceseiths to me, 
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The name of the patron god of Kish who is identified with 
In-urta (Nin-IB), called mir réiitum sa E-bur in the Dammourahi 
Code, and Inter ‘the Marduk of battle,’ has been read Za-md- 
mad, and, a5 above, Za-mal-mal, The lost word in the line of 
the Syllabary, namely, #u-nia, however, is to be understood as 
menting that the sign in the name which has been read ma and 
mal, ia here to be read ba, Vor the same expression ef line 255 
of the Yale Syllabary (Clay, Miseellancows Inscriptions, 0: 
288), which reads: ura | sign to be explained | w-ra-su | fa 
4NinTB Ju-ma, which means that the sign TB or uraku in 
4NiwJB ia to be read wrta. The complete name, however, is 
to be read Niv-urta or (N)in-urta.. In lote times, according to 
a well-evtablished law, the r passea into J, nud (he name is repro- 
dueed in Aramsic characters NUN, which represents In-ulle< 
In-wrta<Tn-marta<Nin-marta or perhaps Nia-Mar-T'u. 

With the reading 7a-bi-ba before us, the name of the god of 
Ekron, Baal Zebab, immediately suggests itself for comparison. 
The naual explanation of this name, ic. ‘lord of flies,’ a Zeus 
d=tjaor, such as was worshiped at Elis in Greece, has never 
saqued appropriate for the oracle god which was consulted. by 
Ahazia, king of Israel. Perhaps later we will find more evi- 
dence of a deity in Western Asia named Zabib or Zabab, whose 
nome was reproduced in Babylonia by the scribes nz Za-bd-bd.. 


ies A. T, Cia¥ 


Babylonian nid ‘oath’ in West-Semitic 


Ove point in the fragmentary and difficult ending of the 
Hadad inseription from Zenjirli is cleared up by reailing ime’) 
bn Eines 2 pid 29 ex equal to the Babylonian nié ‘onth.’ The 

mented “VSN MC'3 will then mean ‘he shall speak (take) his 
oath,’ the fina) 77 being the pronominal suffix (not a radial. 
which would be N, or the emphatic ending, which does not occur 
in this inseription). In line 28-29 read: ‘Your brother shall 
take his oath: Has he destroyed, or stolen . . ." (77 not Hafel, 
which m= unknown in au, but intertopative MevoBeants Then 





Bee aleo fine 1 ot the Yale Byliabazy. iene: iris {ba ‘the vomiting Seuty 
of 12, was not stated in Miscellaseous [necriptions, 





BuO Brief Notes 
further on; “He shall tuke his oath: If [ON ji?) ab, the proper 


particles of swearing] I have set these words in a-presiumptuons 
mouth [read “7 rather than “Ht, the facsimile spe alting for the 
former) . . .* (Can the following verbs be interpreted. as 
imperatives: ‘Then stand fixed, my eye, be terrified! #), my 
war [reading *S7N]°1) Evidently the subject of the text is 
brought before some kind of jndisial ordeal. If (1) is to he 
interpreted as ‘oath,’ it is 4 Babylonian importation, and miy 
reflect Hght upon the meaning of the Babylonian term in the 
vontracts, where its meaning is variously explained. 

I would suggest tliat possibly 'D) 1 of Ex. 17. 16 ik to be 
translated, not *Yahwr is my banner,’ but ‘Yulowed de. my oath," 
i. “Lawear by Yahwe.' ‘The following obscure verse evilently 
gives Yahwo's onth of destruction against the Amalekites. In 
this ease the word haa been taken over from the Babylonian 
with a Samek instead of a Sin (possibly through South-Arabie 
influence 1). 


ee Jas A. Montoomeny 
University of Penosylvania 


On the Reading of the Date-fermula of the Fourth Year of 
Gimil-Sin 

The date-formula, commeumerating the fourth year of Gimil- 
Sin, King of Ur, has universally been transcribed bw: ami 
“Gimil! Sin ligal Uri -ma-ge bid mar-ix mieritig Ti-id-aiin 
midi (or, muri), (See Myhrman, BE 3, part 1. p. 42; 
Ragler, Sternkunde und Storadienst, vol. 2, part 1, p. 172; 
Huber, Ihe Porsonennamen in dan Keilschrifturkunden ous der 
Zot der Konige von Ur und Nisin, p. 33, ete.) Striking is here 
the Semitic name of tho wall, whiel) hay been transinted by 
Kugler: *Schutewehr geyon Tidnim.’ It seems somewhat forved 
to translate ‘Bulwark ayaines Tidnum,' but it could be trans. 
Inted by “bulwark of Tidnum.' This would imply that Tidnum 
4 either @ personal name, or, what scems more probable in 
eae we atic: in the above transeription, a special district 
of Uruk But Tidnum as a geographical name, so for as I enn 
ascertain, is nowhere mentioned. In view of the fav that we 
meet in this date-formula with the Semitic worl mur: T wand 
propose to read instead of Ti-id-ni-im, é:1f-im and connect the 


Brief Notes 3a4 
preemding fi with murik, ie, mu-ri-ik4i dlidm, The phonetic 
reading of the Sumerian phonetie values for a Semitic word is 
not uncommon at that age, particularly in proper names. It 
could them be tranalated cither by: ‘City-extension,’ if muriktu 
is token 08 tha participle of arnakn 2’, with fem. termination (for 
murrixtu), or ‘bulwark of the city.’ Note also that the omis- 
sion of Ht in RFC 428, RB. 7, in this case is not a mistale of the 
reribe, but fully justified. 


Ualvorsity of Pennsylvania 


H. F. Ler 


‘Emperor’acorship in Babylonia—a Reply 


Witliont trespassing too much upon the Journal's valuable 
space, it seems desirable to point out, with reference to what 
Professor Bartan has written (JAOS 37, 162-163), that while 
ie appreciates my aim in my article on ‘emperor’-worship, be 
accuses me of overlooking evidence which would overthrow my 
whole thesis, Only three points in reply are necessary: first, 
JAOS 36, 363, note 12, will disprove the accusation of overlook- 
ing iurportant evidence; sevonily, a comparison of the article 
itaelf with what Professor Barton writes in his last two pnre- 
graphs will show conclusively that he hos mide no point which 
has tot already been made in my article, where the possibilities 
of other interpretations have been carefully noted; fnally, it 
con hardly be considered biased to attempt to discover whether 
material can be Iiterprenad ju more ways than one, In my 
co ars evidence proving “emperor’-worship in Babylonia may 

be forthcoming, but. it-has not yet appeared. 


Suuve. A. B. Mracra 
Weaten Theological Seminary, Chicago 





The Assyrian Veterinary Plyswouu 


The existence of the veterinary surgeon among the Babylonians 
ia known from Hammurahi’s codex, The activity of the veter- 
inary physician is revealed in Rm 362 of the Kuyounjik texts. 

The history of the veterinary medicine and surgery is almost a 
history of horse treatment. Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and 
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Middle Low German veterinary texts have been published, andi in: 
every case disorders of horses’ feet ocoupy the first place. Colies 
of the horse is the principal internal ailment record by the 
ancients, and this lias heen treated sinse Assyrian times, 

A large percentage of the badly mixed contents of CT 14 shows 
a characteristic arrangement of three columns, A-single name of 
a plant, often accompanied by species determination eum 
color, origin, or the like, appears in each line of the first column : 
the second column tells in what sickness it is useful: the third 
column advises the manner of application. 

Rm 962, on plate 41 of OT 14, contains parts of 14 lines af 5 
sections, The first section consista of 5 lines. Of tho first nol- 
wan, ony the species determination of the baat two plants i 
preserved; in each case it reads eqliarvensi«.’ The firat line of 
the second oolumn is slightly mutilated and ean be restored to 
read som qi-ie Ubi se murnizgi ‘plant for abdominal cutting aehe 
of the horse." This means that the Plant named in the first 
column ib o remedy useful in treating cole of the horse, ‘Tho 
nixt 4 lines repeat: ‘remedy for the same.' ‘The third, fourth, 
aml fifth lines of the third column have lost because of mith tihetion 
the sien H?. Each reads: tahasal ina kuruni litres ana hi 
‘sontiinde In-vine, ungue ad abdomen.’ 

Cateplasmata have beon used throughout the eenturies. for 
treatmont of rolios of the hors. Rin 362 presents the olclest, 
evidence hitherte found. 


New York City 





FPeux vor Ofer, 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The annul meeting of the Middle West Branch of the Society 
will be held in’ Gineinnati on. February 224, 1915. The Hebrew 
Union College hus extended an invitation, and the local eom- 
mittee of arrangements, Mesers. Morgenstern, Grossman, Kohler, 
and Philipson, is alresdy muking provision for the entertain- 
ment of the members. The program has not been completed, 
but papers have been announced by Messrs. Breasted, Butten- 
wieser, Byrne, Fullerton, Koller, Lybyer, Morgenstern, Olm- 
stead, Tolman, Watermnt, and Wolfenson, and others are under 
consideration. Members desiring to present communications are 
requested to inform the secretary of the Branch, A. T. Olmstead, 
Urbana, Llinois. 


Tho annual meeting of the Society will take place at New 
Haven on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of Easter Week, 
April 2d, 3d, and 4th, 1916. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


A joint meeting of the Archavological Institute, the American 
-Philological Association, the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, the American Historical Association, and the Amer- 

ican Anthropological Association. was held in Philadelphia at the 
University of Pennsylvania, December 26th to 29th, 1917. The 
Society of Biblical Literature held its sessions of the first day at 
Dropsie College. Several of the joint sessions were devoted 
to symposiums and topics of interest to Oriental students. On 
the 27th the following papers were presented, each one being 
followed by the remarks of an appointed opener of the discus 

sion: ‘The Coamopolitanism of the Religion of Tarsis and the 
Origm of Mithra,’’ by A. L. Frothingham; ‘‘Oriental Impe- 
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rinligm.’ by A. T. Olmstead yopener, Morris Jastrow, Jr.): 

“Greek Tmyierialiam,’’ by W'S. Ferguson (opener, W. N, 
Bates); ‘Roman Imperialism,”’ by G. W. Botsford (opener, 
5..B. Plater); ‘The Decay of Nationalism under the Roman 
Empire,"" by Cliffond Moore (opener, F. F. Abbott), On the 
9th the Historical Association held a conference on Far Eust. 
érn History, with the following papers: ‘‘The Mid-Victorian 
Attitude. of Foreigners i in China,”’ by F. W. Williama;: ** Amer- 
‘Scholarship in Chinese History, 44 ley kK. 8 Latourette : 

“Twenty Years of Party Politics in Japan, 1897-1917,"" by 
W, W, Mclaren; *'The History of Naturalization Legislation 
in the United States, with Special Reference to Chinese and 
Japanése Immigration,"’ by 5. L. Gulick. ‘There was also « 
ecbrerinsics dinner eonference for members of the Historical 
Association interested in Far Eastern History. At a joint ses- 
sion of the Archasological Institute and the Society of Biblical 
Iiiternture several papers on the archaeology of the Near Eau 
were presented. The meetings were thus particularly eharac- 
turized by attention to Oriental questions. 

The Archaeological Institute elected as president James C. 
Egbert, and mo adiditional viee-presidenita A. T: Clay, H. BR. 
Fairclough, H. N. Fowler, Prank Springer; the other officers 
were re-elected, 

The Society of Biblical Literature eleeted the following off- 
vers; president, J. A. Montgomery; vice-president, E. J, Good- 
apeed; secretary, HJ. Cadbury; corresponding secretary, M. Li. 
Margolis; treasurer, George Dali. 

The governing board of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem met in connection with the above micet- 
ings. It wus felt that this was a propitious time for taking 
stops towaril raising an endowment for the School and for mak. 
ing other provisions for its usefalness as s00n as work can begin 
figain in Jerusalem. A gift of $50,000 waa announced from 
Mrs. Jntmes B, Nies, of Brooklyn, for the construction of ‘the 
first building on the School's property. Consul Glazebrook, of 
Jerusalem, reported on the condition of the property of the 
School and gave an interesting acount of donditions in Jory. 
salem, which he left last May, Professors Torrey, Clay, and 
Ropes: wery m-ileetod, respectively, ehairnu, serretary, and 
treasurer of the Managing Committee. 
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We quote the following from the Literary Supplement of the 
London. Times :— 

The two oldest European organimtions fer the advancement of Orirntal 
lenrning—the Société Asintique, which Legau its activities in 1822, and the 
Royal Asintic Society, which aime into existence a year Inter—bare oon 
cote! an agreement in the last few days for clone and practical co-operation, 
It is felt that the most effective preparation for » wider foderation of 
Allied Orlewtnliats ie for the two older sonjation ty constitute a nucle 
which may be a poial d*appul for similar organizations. One of the objects 
of tho echeme ia that of replacmg by a better, more sperdy, and jesn 
mulnoos organization the old Oriertalist Congr » Which met tricnnially 
in various Enropess capitals The last af these eungresses wee held in 
Athens in 1012, and the ono in prospect before the war for 1915 wns to 





The Hyderabad Archacological Society announces the imeati- 
tution of the “Pinhey Memorial (Gold Medal,” to be- awarded! 
trieunislly for the best work on Deccan archaeology or history. 
Theses for the first competition, which is open to scholars in any 
part of the world, will be received up to the end of October, 
1918, 


Thos mterested in the science of phonetics will be glad to 
learn of the formation in New York, during the past. summer, 
of the Phonetic Society, whose object is, as implied in its name, 
‘the advancement of the organized knowledge of the sounds of 
human speech in general, and of the sounds and combinations 
of sounis which characterize the different languages of the 
world.” While nevessarily local ond limited in its activities at 
Ue start, this society looks forward to a wider membership 
and. larger field of usefulness, Its first president is Dr. Charles 
P. G, Seott; its seeretury ia Robert Morris Pierwe (143 Weat 
47th Street, New York City), who will supply additional infor- 
mation on request. 








PERSONALIA 


The Rev, James Hore Movurox, Professor of Hellenistic 
Greek and Indo-European Philology in the University of Man- 
chester, died, at the age of 53, after the wrecking of his vessel 
in the Mediterranean by an enemy submarine on April ith, 191%, 
from seversl days’ exposure on tle sea Te was distinguished 
in the field of Hellenistic grammar, particularly for his (Grani- 
mar of New Testamen! Greek, and for his [ranian studies, among 
which may be named his Hibbert Lectures on Zoroastrianinm, 
At his death he was returning from « journey to India, where 
he lectured before the Parsi community, which hag since pub- 
lighed the feetures: Probably the last of his learned communica- 
tions was his.report on the decipherment of the Hittite bilingual 
texte mode by Hrocny and his associates and generally inavoes- 
aible to the English-speaking world beennse of the war. This 

appeared in the Eepository Times for Devember, 1910, An 
appreciation af ‘Professor Moulton is given by his colleague 
Profesor George Milligan in the Expositery Times for Jane, 
1917. 


The Hon. Jom W. Foster, LLD., a former minister to Cling 
and one time Seeretary of State, died in Washington on Novem- 
ber 15th. He was born in 1836, He distinguished himself in 
diplomatic negotiations with ani in behalf of the Chinese 
rovernment, and was the author of Amencan Diplomacy wa the 
Orient (1902), He was teeturer in international law in 
Wolimbian University, Washington, D, C, 


The Marquis Coigies Jeax Mevonror pe Vooié, horn Octo- 
ber 16th, 1529, died in Paris on November 10th, 1917. Appreei- 
ations of thin distinguished archaeologist are given by 5. Reinach 
in Revue Archéologique, 1916, p. 429-447, and hy Pare Lagrange 
in Revue Biblique, 1917, p. 5. A bibliography of his writings is 
contained in the Florileguen , ... a Melchior de Void, ed. G. 


“Henny Barcuar Swere, D.D.. Regius Professor of Divinity 
in Cambridge University, died last May, in his 69d year, His 
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great contribution to Oriental scholarship lics in his edition of 
the Greek Old Testament and the accompanying volume of 
Introduction. 


Joay Gwyn, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Dhublin, is dead, in his 91st year (see the Guardian for 
April 12th). He was the discoverer and editor of several 
valuable Syrino manuscripts of the New Testament. 


Dr. Troman Micuenson, of the Bureau of American Bthnol- 
ogy, hus been appointed Professor of Ethnology at Ger 
Washington University. He will retain his position as ethnol- 
ogist In the Burean. He spent a profitable season of field work 
dn the summer and autumn among the Sank, Fox, and Potawa- 
tom Tndians. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Tha nomber placed efier the address trolicaiie tha paar of aletion. 
) designates moamber doctsed during the part year. 


HONORARY 


Dr. Eatormisnwa Gora Buaspangan, OLE. Decean College, Poon, 
Initia. 1887. 

Prof, Rpocasn Gwavannes, 1 ito des Ecoles, Fontensay nox Tome, Seine, 
Prose, [817. 

Prof, Ceinnes Ciesvort-Ganxpau, 1 Avenuy de }'Alma, Paria, 1900, 

Prof. T. W. Itrra Davme, Cottorstock, Chipytead, Bérrey, Engle 
THOT, 

Prof. Beorncnn Datuntice, University of Jena, Germany, 1975, 

Prof, Pammeten Desprasce, University of Berlin, Germany. 1895, 

Prof, Avourn Esau, Berlio-Stegiits-Dohlom, Germany, Puter Limnnéstr. 
ro Leg. 

Prof, Ticnand Gasset, Univeroty of Tihingen, (iermany, (Bieinger Br, 
14.) An08. 

Prof. Kast FP. Ompxm, Univesity of Marburg, Germany, 1905, 

Prof. Toxat Govozten, vii Hoilli-Utera 4, Budapest, Hungary, 1906. 
‘(Groner A. Gommson, (.0.E., D.Litt, LOS, (retired), Ruthfarmmbum, Com- 
berley, Surrey, England, Cotpetate Member, 1479; Hon, T2065. 
Prof. Inxamo Grit, Univeralty of Romo, Italy, (Via Botteghe Oscure 

_ “B4) 1808. 

Prof. Vismwanw Jacow1, University of Bonn, 59 Nisbuhrstruses, Eoun, 
Germany. 1909, 

(Prof, Theron Keow, 40- Willem Dayonte-Stroat, Utrecht, Netherlands 
ROT. 

Prof. Laowaup W, Kixo, Hritiah Mouseom, London, England. 1917, 

Prof. Srivarmy Livi, Colltge de France, Porin, (9 Rue Guy do-la- Brose, 
Pana Ve.) 117. 

Prof Epvanp Mere, University of Berlin, Germany, (Groes-Lichterfeldo- 
West, Mommecnstr. 7.) 1908. 

Prof. Tumopon Nitoeez, Wnlvorsity of Strassburg, Germany. (Kalser- 
Vriedrichetr. $2.) “I878.. 

Prof, Hmuass Ovens, University of Gottingen, Germany. (27/29 
Nikolamsberger Weg.) 1019, 

Prof. Encanp Sacuarv, University of Borlin, Germany. ( Wormeerstr. 
13, W.) (raat. 

Prof, Awornmann H. Saree, University of Oxford, Enciand 1893, 

Eurce Stxant, Membro de |"inatitut de France, 18 Rue Froncois Ie, Paris 
Frunce, Tih, 

Prot. C, raves, Hernon7e, University of Leliten, Netherlanits. {Witte 
Binge) 84a.) 1ft4. 
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Prof, Jumus WaLtnatsen, tinirersity of Gottingm, Germany. (Weber- 
otras 145.) 1908, | 

Prof. Eaxet Wierprecn; University of Letpzig, Germany. (Universitiite- 
atrage 15.) 1590, (Total: #4) 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 
Names tearked wlth * ore thoee of Life membera 
Rer. Dr. Justin Eowasns Annoy, 100 Hobart Ave. Summit, N. J, 1900, 
Mra Juan E. Anporr, 120 Holmrt Ave., Summit, N. J. 101%. 
Dr. Crave Apter, 3041 ‘North Broad St., Philedeiphin, Pa, 1664. 
Dr. Wiss Foxwstt Atmwont, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Ma. 1015, 
Dee Trtowas (imoace ALLEN? i547 Ereml Ave, Chicago, Tl. 101. 


Dr. Oowaw T; Ataia, £6 Alexander Mall, Princeton Theological Seminary, 


Princeton, N. J. 1016. 

Prof. Manawauy Anssset, Imperial University, Tokyo, Japan, 1014 

Grice Agvet, 102 West 193d St, Now York, 1915. 

Prof. J. ©. Amomen, 571 Orango 61, New Haven, Gonn. 1916. 

Prof, Wiaaam B. Aswotp (Andover Theol, Seminary), 25 Kirkland 6t, 
Cambridge, Mass. 14593. 

Pref, Kasim Asixawa, Yale Usiversity Library, New Haven, Conn, 1004 

Q@. M. Sgt Cmanies Cuaner Baxrs, 1125 Arbor Drive, San Diego, Cal. 
1018, 

Hon, Siweox ‘E. Baipwov, LL, 44 Wall St, Now Haren, Conn, 1898 

Dr. Huueet Bawwiso, 17 Eust 128ih 8t, New York. a 

Lewowr Bansorn, 40 West En Ave. New York, N. ¥. Olt. 

Prof. Laltoy Cana Basen, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn, 1005, 

Prof, Gronom A. Banrox, Eryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1595, 

Mra Dust M, Hares, 5] Hratila St. Cambridge, Moss. 1012. 

Prot, L. W. Barrer (General Theol Seminory), 415 West 20th BL, New 
Fave. ies 


ig. 

Miss Erie: Beene, 414 South Paullna St, Chicago, M7. I16- 

‘Soran A. Benvansas, Deccan College, Poonn, vin Bombay, India. 1934, 

Mise Evyre Bexpaxy, 420 Weat Lolet St, New York, N. ¥. 1905. 

Prof. Haroto H, Baxnes, Prineeton University, Princeton, NOT. 1006. 

E Bex Yeuuns, 473 Central Park Wert, New York, N.Y. 1916. 

Prof. ©. Tueovosr Bescr, DD. (Mt. Airy Theol. Seminary), 7304 Boyer 
Bt, Mt Airy, Pn, 1014. 

Prem A. Bernagn, 602 Wert End Ave. New York, N.Y. 1014. 

Prof, Guonen R. Braxt, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 1907, 

Prof, Tewte A. Bewer, Union Theological Beminary, Broadway and 720th 
Bu, New York, N.Y. S07. 

Dr. Wiatas Stim Bostow, 60 Beacon Bt, Boston, Mass. 1504. 

Cast. W. Rianor, University of Penneyivanin Museuni, Philadelphis, Pa. 
THT, 
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‘Ds. Prana Eixauonp Bnaxe (Johas Hopkins Univ.), 7 Carroll Road, Wind- 
sor Hills, Baltimore, Mi, 1900, 
Dr. Fxepmetce J, Hume, Syrian Protestant College, Belrat, Syria. 1895, 
Prof. Cast Avover Biowourmy (Angustane College ond Theal, Beminary), 
_ S25. 55th 8t, Rock Island, TL 1900. 
Prof. Leovaup Biocon, $04 W. Oregon St, Urbana, UL Tpit, 
Prof. Mavsice Bioourtmp, Johns Hopkiny University, Baltimore, Md. - 
1851. 
Pauw F. Buoowmaanr, Lutherville, Md. 1910. 
Dr. Alrarp Bomern, Le Rivage prés Chambéry, Bwitzeriand. 1897. 
Dr, Grones M. Bott, 95 3. Okla Ave, Calimbos, Ohi, 1894. 
Gittatar vox Baaocurrace, 8? Middle Divinity Hall, University of Chiesgo, 
hicwgo, TM. 1917, 
Prof. Jawes Hiomy Beessten, University of Chicago, Chicngo, Ii. 1891, 
Rev, Ctantas D, Bioktsrmmx, Lock Box 60, Alma, Mich. 107. 
Rev. Dr, Grows Witam Reows, Jubbulpees, C.P., India. 1200, 
Dr. Wittas Nonwaw Baown, 227 South dist 8t, Philadelphia, Pu. 1016, 
Prof. Cast, Danian Boor, University of Chicago, Chirago, TL 1802. 
ysis elon grein hnde Univorsity Ave., Chirago; IL 1017, 
LESaRn ace, Staite Mutowl Building, Worcester, Mass, 1910. 
Onanies Dink ‘Beanie, 85 Ames Builiing, Boston, Mass 1909, 
r, Homa Borm, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. €. 
1935, 
‘Prof. Moses Btrrreswinean (Hebrew Union Calloge), 247 Lorsinn Ave., 
Oincinnat, Ghio, IPl7, 
Tr. Evarse H. Breve, 240 Lako Lawn Place, Mailaon, Wis. Jerr, 
Prof. Hever J. Cansuny, Haverford Collegn, Haverford, Pa. 1914. 
Rev, Jom Caurpent, Kingsbridge, New York, N.Y. 1896. 
Prof. Auuzer J. Ganmoy, University of Pounsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
IPI. 
J. Doves Cinncu,, 1032 Foret Ave, Memphis, Tens. 1915. 
Tran. Feaseim Qusrm, LID, Willismetuwo, Mass 1873, 
Dr. Par. Cance, Gare of Open Court, La Salle, 11 1597, 
Dr. TOM, Casaxowtes, 1. 8. Nations) Musoum, Washington, 1D, C. 1803. 
Rev. Jit 5. Cuinnits, Sunnyside, Rayapettah, Madras, Soathern Indin. 
Ish, 
Sieg Eva Creaxernn, Homeneay Chombera, Bouton, Maan, 155%, 
‘Dy. F. D, Caeerm, The Bristol, Boston, Macs 1991. 
Tr. Exwarn Cures (Univ. of Ponnsylrania), 5340 Baltimore Ave, Fhila- 
delohin, Pa. 1915, 
Hivvana Carsa-Henm, Hotel Nottingham, Boston, Maa, 1915. 
Aurern. HE. QCuanx, Canton Building, Cleveland, Ohio; 17, 
Prof, Waiver E Coaax, 24 North Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Tl, ‘1pad, 
Prof, Atmenr T, CLay (Yale Unlr,), 401 Homphrey St, Mew Haven, Conn. 
07, 
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PALEvaAnpes Guiry Cooma, 820 Sth Ave, New York, N.Y. 1003. 
Rabbi Same. 8. Comen, 4100 Whakington Boulevard, Chicago, TL L817, 
*Genace Werwone Cottzs, 62 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Use. 
Prof. Heesaxe Comsrs (Johns Hopkins University), 127 Calvert 81., 





Baltimore, Md = aay. 
Prof, 0, Eveeert Cowast, Univ. of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dr. Amiivsa K. Coomazaswamy, Museum of Fine Arta, Bostow, Masa 
117. 


Epwim Saxroup Channon, 84 Bowdoin St, Cambridge, Mass. 1917, 

Rer, Woitiam Mreataw Qaann, Richmond, Maes 1902, 

Faanom A. Conxmguast, 504 W. Maple Ave, Morchantrille, N, J, 1920. 

Prof. Joux D, Davis, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 
1558, 

Hon. ALETAWORS Tet Man, 5 Nassau St, Now York, N. ¥. 117, 

Prof. Inwin H. De Lown, Theolegien) Seminary of the Reformed Choreh, 
Lancaster, Pa. 1916. 

Prof. Atri L. P. Taxes, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis, 10900, 

Jiues T. Denn, Woolbrook, Md. 1000. 

iors Derrace, 1600 Wilson Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, L917. 

Mrs Pawo W. Drenive, 2015 Columbia Road, Washington, DO, 1911. 

Dr. Viccust Dissnaw, Mababubeagar, Haidarabad, India. 1015. 

Rov. D. Stuart Dopo, ®) John St, New York, N.Y. 3867. 

Louvre A. Dork, Urimas, Ohio, 116. 

Looe Towinian, American Geographical Soclety, 150th St. ancl Hrowulwey, 
New York, N. ¥. 19106. | . 

fey A. 'T. Doar, 1885 N. Washtenaw Avo., Chicago, Ml. 1016. 

Rev. Waurea Derm, 8], Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 1915. 

Rev, Wu. Haseet, Dv Boex, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn, 
191g, 

De. Gnome & Distcas, 2000 Tth Bt, N. E., Washington, D.C. 1917. 

Prof, Faaxxim Eocmrox, Unis y of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1810, 

Wiis FP. Encasros, 7000 Albemarle St, Washington, D.C, 1917, 

Mrs. Avraon C. Exwanpes, $09 Weet 91st St, New York, N.Y. 1018. 

Gunvile DD, Epwanne, 311 College Ave, Colomtia, Mo. 1917, 

Prof, Fumvemce G. C. Erertes, Garrett Biblical Inetitute, Eveneton, Il, 
Tol. 

Atuerr W. Enum, i Central St, Boston, Mase 1917. 

Wiaiam T. Evtis, Swarthmore, Pa. 1913. 

Dr, Asnow Ewarn, Johus Hopkiny Tnivorsity, Baltimore, Mil, 1908. 

Prof. Hever Lawes Exo, Princetan Univ, Prineeton, N. J. 1914, 

Prof, ©. P. Facxamr (Union Thool. Seminary), (06 W. 1284 8t., New York, 
N.Y. Ho. 

Prof. Exwow Worrrrmcp Far (Univ. of Texas), 200 West 24th St, Austin, 

Dr. Jonux F. Festnos, Catholic Univ, of America, Washington, D.C. 1916, 

Dr, Jons ©, Faeeovsox, 91 Arlington St, Newton, Mase, 1900, 
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Dr. Hixer C Fire, District Nathmal Bank Building, Washington, 
Dot. Wie. 

Chantace 8. Frswex, University of Penusylvauia, Philadelphia, Pn. 1pld. 
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1918. . 
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Prof, Tous Furi, 2620 Daorant Are, Berkeley, Cal, 1017. 
Prof, Lasim Enams Fotaee, Garrett Biblizal Institule, Evrnneton, Til, 
18168, | 3 
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